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A ſhort account of the Life of Marſhal 
Count de SAxE 


Avkice Count de Saxx, Marſhal-General of the armies of 
M the Moſt Chriſtian King, and Duke-ele& of Courland 
and Semipallia, was born at Dreſden the th of Octo- 
ber 1696. He was natural ſon of Frederic-Auguſtus II. Elector 
of Saxony, King of Poland, and Grand Duke of Lithuania, by 
Aurora Counteſs Konigſmarc, youngeſt ſiſter of Philip Count Ko- 
nigſmarc, who was deſcended of an illuſtrious family in Sweden, 
2 _ fell a facrifice for an alledged intrigue with the Princeſs 
of Zell. | ; | 

Count Saxe diſcovered an early genius for warlike exerciſes, 
neglecting every ſtudy but that of war. He cultivated no foreign 
language but French, as if he had foreſeen that France would one 
day become his country, in which he would riſe to the higheſt mi- 
litary honours, REST EE | 
| He accompanied the King his father in all his Poliſh campaigns, 
and began to ſerve in the allied army in the Netherlands, in 1708, 
when he was no more than twelve years old, and gave pregnant 
proofs of an enterpriſing genius. He afterwards ſerved in the war 
againſt the Swedes in Pomerania, and was made Colonel of a re- 
giment of horſe. - : 

He entered into the Imperial ſervice in 1717, and made ſeveral 
_ campaigns in Hungary againſt the Turks, in which he behaved 
with the greateſt bravery, and thereby attracted the regard of 
Pr. Eugene of Savoy, the moſt illuſtrious captain of his time. 

In 1720 Count Saxe viſited the court of France, where he ob- 
tained a brevet of Camp- Marſhal from the Duke of Orleans, then 
regent of that Kingdom. Two years after, he purchaſed the co- 
lonelcy of the regiment of Spar, and gradually roſe in military ho- 

nours, from the rank of Coloncl to that of Marſhal-General. 

Wbile the Count was reſiding in France, the ſtates of Courland, 

foreſeeing that their duchy would one day be without a head, Duke 
Ferdinand, the laſt male of the family of Kctler, being valetudinary, 
and likely to die without iſſue, were prevailed on, by foreign influence, 
to chuſe the Count to be their ſovereign. The minute of election 
was ſigned by the ſtates at Mittaw, the capital of Courland, on 
the 5th of July 1726. But this election having been vigorouſſy 
oppoſed by the court of Ruſſia, and alſo by the republic of Po- 
land, upon both of which the duchy was dependent, Count Saxe 
could never make good his pretenſions; ſo that, upon the may - 
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Duke Ferdinand in 1736, Count Biron, a | wo of Daniſh 
extraction, in the ſervice of Ruſſia, was preferred before him. 
When a war broke out in Germany, upon the death of the late 
King of Poland, our Count's father, he attended the Duke of 
Berwick, commander in chief of the French army ſent into that 
country, and behaved with unparallelled bravery. 
When troubles broke out in the ſame quarter, upon the death 


of the late Emperor Charles VI. Count Saxe was employed in the 


French army ſent into the empire, to ſupport the pretenſions of 


the Elector of Bavaria; and had no inconſiderable hand in ſtorm- 


ing Prague; by means of which he acquired the confidence and 
eſteem of that unfortunate prince. | 

When an invaſion of G. Britain was projected by the court of 
France, in the beginning of 1744, in favour of Charles-Edward, 
the pretender's eldeft ſon, C. Saxe was appointed to command the 
French troops to be employed on that occaſion. Both the young 
pretender and the Count had come to Dunkirk, in order to proceed 
upon the intended expedition; but the deſign was fruſtrated by a 
furious ſtorm, and the vigilance of the Britith fleet. 

France having, ſoon after that event, declared war againſt G. 
Britain, C. Saxe was appointed commander in chief of the French 
army in the Netherlands, aud promoted to the rank of a Mar- 


ſhal of France. In this high ſtation he had full room to diſplay 
his great abilities. Succeſs crowned all his enterpriſes ; and every 
town he inveſted, was obliged to ſubmit to his victorious arms. 


During the courſe of the war, he beat the allies in ſeveral battles, 


and made himſelf maſter of the whole Auſtrian Netherlands, with 
a good part of Dutch Brabant. 


Such eminent ſervices procured him an act of naturalization by 


the King of France, in April 1746; in January following, he 

Was raiſed to the rank of Marſhal-General, an office which had 
been vacant for many years; and in January 1748, he was conſti- 

tuted re of the Netherlands, with a large revenue 
annexed. Te 


After the treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, M. Saxe, 
covered with glory, and loaded with the King's bounties, retired to 
Chambord in France, where he ſpent his time in various employ- 
ments and amuſements. But being ſeized with a fever on the 
21ſt of November 1750, he died on the 20th of that month. 


His corple was interred on the 8th of February following, with 


great funeral pomp, in the church of St Thomas at Straſburg. All 
France lamented his death. The King was at the charge of 
his funeral, and expreſſed the preateſt concern, for the loſs of a 

man who had raifed the plory of his arms to the higheſt pitch. 
By his will, which is dated at Paris March t. 1748, he directed 
that “ his body ſhould be buried in lime, if that could be done, 
| e | | | : 60 that, 
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cc that, in a ſhort time, nothing more of him might remain in the 
« world, but his memory among his friends.” This direction, 
however, was not complied with: for his corple was imbalmed, 
and put into a leaden coffin, which was incloſed in another of 
copper, and this covered with one of wood, bound about with 
iron. His heart was put into a filver-gilt box, and his intrails in- 
to another coffin. . 

M. Saxe was bred a Proteſtant, of the Lutheran perſuaſion, un- 
der the eye of the Counteſs his mother; and no worldly con- 
ſideration could ever induce him to change his religion. He had 
unhappily, like his royal father, early engaged in a ſeries of a- 
morous adventures, and ſeveral natural children were the fruits of 
his vagrant amours. Though he had been prevailed on by his 
mother, to marry Victoria Counteſs of Lobin, a lady of diſtinguiſn- 
cd birth and beauty, by whom he had a child or two, who died 
in their infancy ; yet a coldneſs having ariſen between them, the 
marriage was diſſolved, on account of adultery committed by the 
Count, with a deſign to procure a divorce ; and he never after- 
wards married. : 5 3 
The Marſhal was a man of a middling ſtature, but of a robuſt 

conſtitution, and extraordinary ſtrength. To an aſpect noble, 
ſweet, and martial, he joined the interior qualities of a moſt ex- 
cellent heart. Affable, and affected with the misfortunes of 
others, he was great and generous, even more than his fortune 
would permit. On his deathbed he was very penitent for his lewd 


| ſcenes, and reviewed the errors of his life with extreme remorſe. 


His reveries, and the treatiſe concerning the legion, with the 
other pieces contained in this volume, are the only works of his 
that have been publiſhed. He left another piece behind him in 
manuſcript, intitled, C#/ervations to render a ſtate the moſt flous 

riſhing in the world; which has not yet been made public. 


As the London tranſlation of the Reveries was found to be 
faulty in many reſpects, and the treatiſe concerning the legion, 
with ſome of the Marſhal's letters, were altogether omitted; theſe 
reaſons induced the publiſher to give a new edition, in which the 
tranſlation has been conſiderably amended. And as the price of 
the book is now reduced one half, being no more than 7 s. neatly 
bound, it is hoped that the gentlemen of the army, and others, will 
readily approve the undertaking, by encouraging the works of this 
illuſtrious captain. hy 
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\ 1 7 AR is a ſcience ſo involved in dark- 
neſs, and attended with ſo much 
imperfection, that no certain rules 

of conduct can be given concerning it: cu- 

ſtom and prejudice, the natural conlequence 
of ignorance, are its ſole foundation. 

All other ſciences are founded upon fixed 

principles and rules “, but war alone is deſti- 

tute of theſe. The celebrated captains who 
have wrote upon the ſubject, are ſo far from 
giving us any thing fundamental in the art, 

that their defects may be eaſily diſcovered; 
and their works are ſo intricate and indigeſt- 
ed, that no mean parts, and no inconſiderable 
degree of attention and labour, are requiſite 
to underſtand them : nor is it poſſible to form 
any judgment upon hiſtorians who have wrote 
of war, when every thing they have advanced 

is the product of 1 imagination and caprice. 

The mechanical part of war is inſipid, and 

tedious in deſcription; of which the great 

| captains, who have wrote of it, being ſenſible, 
they have ſtudied to be rather agreeable, chan 
inſtructive, in their writings upon the ſubject. 

The few books which treat of war as an art, 

and that lay down any principles, are in no 

great eſteem ; nor can they be allowed their 


* War has certain rules and fixed methods of eds but 
they are ſuch only as relate to the detail, or inferior branches, 
and do not extend to the ſublime ; which laſt, it muſt be under- 
ſtood, the author means in this place. 


due 
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due merit, till time has ſubverted the preſent 
ſyſtem: but thoſe which treat of it in the hi- 
ſtorical way, meet with a different reception; 
they are ſought after by all the curious, and are 
carefully pr ſerved in libraries. To the preva- 
lence of this taſte it has been owing, that we 
have even now but a confuſed idea of the 
diſcipline of the Greeks and Romans. 
Guſtavus Adolphus invented a method which 
was followed by his diſciples, and by means of 
which great things were effected. Bur ſince 
his time we have gradually declined ; becauſe 
we have blindly adopted maxims without any 
examination of the principles on which they 
were founded: from whence proceeds that 
confuſion of cuſtoms, where every one has aſ- 
ſumed the privilege of adding or diminiſhing at 
pleaſure, — Nevertheleſs theſe cuſtoms ſtill re- 
main in repute, on account of their illuſtrious 
origin. But in reading Montecuculli, who 
was contemporary with Guſtavus, and is the 
only general who entered into any thing of 
the detail, it is very evident, that we have 
already departed more from his ſyſtem, than he 
did from that of the Romans: from whence it 
appears, that our preſent practice is nothing 
more than a paſſive compliance with received 
cuſtoms, the grounds of which we are abſo- 
lute ſtrangers WE 
The Chevalier Folard was the firſt who had 
courage enough to paſs the bounds of popular 
prejudice. I greatly eſteem his noble bravery. 
Nothing 
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Nothing is ſo diſgraceful as that flaviſh adhe- 
rence to cuſtom, which prevails at preſent ; 
and which, as I have already obſerved, pro- 
ceeds only from ignorance. But the Cheva- 
lier goes too far; he advances an opinion, 
which he pronounces infallible, without re- 
flecting, that the ſucceſs of it muſt depend up- 
on an infinite number of circumſtances, which 
human prudence cannot poſlibly foreſee. He 
_ ſuppoſes men to be the ſame at all times, and 
always brave; without conſidering that the 
bravery of troops is a variable and uncertain 
quality of mind; and that the chief excel- 
lence of a general conſiſts in his addreſs to e- 
ſtabliſh it in his troops, by an artful choice of 
_ diſpoſitions and ſituations ; and by thoſe pe- 
culiar ſtrokes of genius, adapted to occaſion, 
which characteriſe the great captains. Per- 
haps indeed he purpoſely reſerved to himſelf 
his reflections on this ſubject, which is of very 
great extent; or perhaps it altogether eſcaped 
him. There is, however, no part of the mi- 
litary ſyſtem which deſerves ſo much ſtudy 
and attention. 

The ſame troops may be moſt certainly de- 
feated, even in intrenchments, which, if they 
were to begin the attack, would be victorious. 
This is an inſtance which few have accounted 
for in any reaſonable manner ; and it can on- 
ly be aſcribed to the weakneſs and imperfec- 
tions incident to human natyre ; there alone 
It is ſeated. No perſon has as yet routes of 

b : this 
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this matter, which yer is of the utmoſt import- 


ance in war, and demands our particular re- 
card and attention; for otherwiſe we leave all 


events to the deciſion of Fortune, who is ſome- 
times very fickle in the diſpoſal of her favours. 


I ſhall only make uſe of one example, amongſt 
a thouſand others, to enforce my opinion con- 
cerning this frailty of the human heart. 

After the French infantry, at the battle of 
Friedlingen, had repulſed the Imperialiſts with 


unparallelled fortitude; had totally routed 


them, and purſued chem through a wood into 


a plain, which lay on the other ſide; ſome 


one, upon the appearance of two ſquadrons, 
(which might be French for any thing that 
was known to the contrary), cried out, Ve 
are cut off ! upon which theſe victorious troops 
inſtantly abandoned their triumphs ; took to 
fligbt in the moſt dreadful confulion. without 
being either attacked, or purſued by a ſingle 
perſon; repaſſed the wood with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and never once halted till they 


had got beyond the field of battle. Marſhal 
Villars, together with the generals of the ar- 


my, took all poſſible pains to rally them, 
but to no purpoſe; and yet the victory had 
not only been gained, but rendered at the ſame 
time ſo complete, that no part of the enemy 
attempted to make the leaſt appearance after- 
wards. Nevertheleſs we find, that thoſe men 


who in one moment had eee {ach ama- 


Zing RUSTY, were the ſame whole fears, the 
very 
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very next, betrayed them to a ſhameful flight. 
It was from Marſhal Villars himſelf I had the 
fact, and who related it to me at Vaux-villars, 


when he was ſhewing me the plans of his 


battles. And whoever has curioſity enough 
to ſearch for more examples of this nature, 
may meet with a great many in the hiſtory of 
all nations. This however is, at preſent, ſuf- 
ficient to prove the inſtability of the human 
heart, and how little we ought, conſiſtently | 
with prudence, to depend upon it. But 
before I enlarge too much upon the {ublime 
parts of war, it will be neceſſary to treat of 


the minute, by which I mean, the principles 
of the arr. 


Though thoſe who have nel their ſtu- 
dies to the detail, are uſually accounted per- 
{ons of ſhallow capacities; yet it is a branch 
which appears to me very eſſential, as it con- 
ſtitutes the foundation of a ſcience; and as it 
is impoffible ro erect any edifice, or to eſta- 
bliſh any ſyſtem, without being firſt acquaint- 
ed with the principles that muſt neceſſarily 
{upport it. This obſervation the following 
compariſon will ſerve to illuſtrate. A perſon 
who has a taſte for architecture, and knows 
how to deſign, will draw the plan of a palace 
with great correctneſs; but if he is obliged to 

execute it, and is, at the ſame time, ignorant 
of the method of ſhaping his materials, and 
laying his foundation, the whole fabric muſt 
preſently fall to ruin. = 
| b 2 0 The 
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The ſame is the caſe with a general, who 


is unacquainted with the firſt principles of 
his profeſſion, and the manner of form- 


ing his troops, which are qualifications in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary in whatever relates to 
the buſineſs of war. The remarkable victo- 
ries which the Romans conſtantly gained, with 
ſmall armies, over multitudes of barbarians, 
can be attributed to nothing but the excellent 
compoſition of their troops. Not that I 
would from hence infer, that a man of enter- 
priſe and genius will not be able to make ſome 
figure, even at the head of an army of Tar- 
tars; as it is much eaſier to take men as they 
are, than to make them what they ought to 
be; and as no taſk is more arduous, than that 
of reconciling the different opinions, prejudi- 
ces, and paſſions, to which they are ſubject. 

I ſhall begin with the method of raiſing 
troops, of clothing, ſubſiſting, exerciſing, and 
forming them for action. To ſay that the 
preſent ſyſtem of practice is totally uſeleſs 


and abſurd, will appear a very preſumptuous 


aſſertion, at a time when the power of cuſtom 
is grown ſo abſolute, that, to depart from it, 
is become a crime; it is, however, a more 


exculable one, than ro introduce innovations. 
I declare, therefore, that my ſole view and in- 
tention in what follows, is to expoſe the er- 
rors into which we are fallen. : 


The 
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Of raiſing troops. 


oops arc raiſed by voluntary 
compact, with or without writing, 
1 ſometimes by compulſion, but moſt 


frequently by artifice. 
When men are raiſed by compact, it is un- 
juſt and barbarous not to obſerve the compact: 


A 1 


2 Of raiſing Troops. Book I. 


as they were free at the time of contracting, 
it is contrary to all laws, both divine and bu- 
man, not to perform the promiſes made to them. 
Nor is the ſervice benefited by ſuch unjuſtifi- 
able proceedings: for the conſequence will be, 
that the men will deſert; and they cannot 
juſtly be puniſhed for it, becauſe the faith 
pledged to them has been violated : ſo that, in 
ſuch caſe, though military diſcipline requires 
that ſevere examples he made, yet ſuch ex- 
amples will appear odious and horrible. At 
the beginnin of a campaign, however, there 
are many ſoldiers to be found whoſe time of 
ſervice is expired; and the captains, defirous 
to keep their companies complete, detain them 
Ss by force: and this gives rife to the grievance l 
have been ſpeaking of. 
= The method of making 15 by artifice, 18 
altogether {candalous and unwarrantable ; for 
60 inſtance, ſecretly conveying money into a 
man's pocket, and then challenging him for 
a ſoldier. —— That of raiſing troops by com- 
pulſion, is ſtill more ſo: it occaſions a general 
1 depopulation, from which no perſon can be 
1 exempted, but by force of money; and it is 
at bottom a moſt unjuſtifiable meaſure. 
| Would it not be much better to eſtabliſh a 
_ law, obliging men of all conditions in life, to 
| ſerve their king and country for the ſpace of 
1 five years? Such a law could not reaſonably 
be objected againſt, as it is both natural and 


ly reaſonable for people to be employed in the 
Fi defence of that ſtate of which they conſtitute a 


part. 
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part. In chuſing them between the years of 
twenty and thirty, no manner of inconvenience 
can poſſibly be the reſult; for thoſe are years 
devoted, as it were, to libectinilins: in- which 
youth. go in queſt of adventures and rambles, 
and which afford but little comfort to pa- 
rents. An expedient of this kind could not 


come under the denomination of a public de- 


ſolation; becauſe every man, at the expiration 


Of his five years ſervice, would be diſcharged : 


it would allo create an inexhauſtible fund of 


excellent recruits, and ſuch as would not be 


apt to deſert.— In courſe of time, every 


one would onal. it as an honour rather than 


a duty, to perform his taſk. But, to produce 
this effect upon a people, it is neceſſary that 
no ſort of diſtinction ſhould be admitted, no 
rank or degree whatſoever excluded, and the 
nobles and rich rendered, in a principal man- 
ner, ſubſervient to it. This would effectually 
prevent all murmur and repining; for thoſe 
who had ſerved their time, would look upon 
ſuch as diſcovered any reluctance or diſſatisfac- 
tion at it, with contempt; by which means, 
the grievance would vaniſh inſenfibly, and e- 
very man at length eſteem it an honour to 
ſerve his term: the poor would be encouraged 
by the example of the rich ; and the rich could 
not with decency complain, ſeeing themſelves 
on a footing with the nobles. 

War is an honourable profeſſion. How 
many princes have voluntarily condeſcended to 
Frey a muſket ? and how many officers have 
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mans conquered the univerſe. 
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1 ſeen ſerve in the ranks after a reduction, ra- 


ther than ſubmit to live in a ſtate of indolence 
and inactivity? Nothing therefore but effemi- 
nacy can make a law of this kind appear hard 
or oppreſſive. 

If we take a ſurvey of all nations at this day, 
what a ſpectacle do they exhibit to us? We 


behold ſome men rich, indolent, and voluptu- 


ous, whoſe happineſs is produced by a multi- 


tude of others, who are employed in Ne 
their paſſions; and who ſubſiſt only, by pre- 


paring for them a conſtant ſucceſſion of new 
pleaſures. The aſſemblage of theſe diſtinct 


claſſes of men, oppreſſors and oppreſſed, 


forms what is called ſociety; the refuſe of 


which is collected, to compoſe the ſoldiery. 


But ſuch rhcafures,. and ſuch men, are far dif- 
ferent from thoſe by means of which the Ro- 


Nevertheleſs, all things have a good as well 


as a bad fide: and though it is certain, that 


nothing contributes ſo much to the goodneſs 
of an army, as obliging the provinces to recruit 


it, yet one great inconvenience reſults from it; 
that of the officers neglecting, and taking no 


care of the ſoldiers. I have almoſt always 


obſerved, that a large half, and ſometimes 


three fourthis of the Imperial armies, were com- 
poſed of recruits; =! tie can proceed from 
nothing but the little regard paid by the offi- 
cers to the health and preſervation of their 


men: if they contract any Ane they are 


ſuffered 
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ſuffered to periſh for want of proper aſliſtance, 
becauſe it is attended with ſome expence. 
The remedy to this evil-1s very ſimple, be- 


ing nothing more than to oblige the officers to 


pay the recruits. IT would have the provinces 


ſtill furniſh them; but the recruiting caſh ſhould 


be put into the ſtock-purle, and the officers, 
as I before obſerved, ſubſiſt them; which 


would be attended witli a double advantage, 


in being the means to preſerve both men and 
money. For ſuppoſe an army wanted 20,000 
to complete it, and the captains were obliged | 
to pay 50 livres for every man, there would 
conſequently be a ſaving of a million, and the 
men, at the ſame time, be much better taken 
care of, than they are at preſent. 
This method of raiſing troops is very well 
calculated for all countries, like France, which 
are well peopled, and able to furniſh their 
own armies, without introducing foreigners. 
There are ſome ſtates indeed which are forced 
to recruit amongſt other nations; but might 
not theſe eſtabliſh a national militia upon this 
plan? and are not thoſe ſtates Who are un- 
der the neceſſity of having a great part of 0 
army compoſed of foreigners, "obliged, i 
a much greater degree, to keep "ſacred theit 
agreement or capitulation with thoſe ſtrangers, 
than with their own ſubjects, as being a means 
to Haellitats the ie" PRE of them N Gl 
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1 ſeen ſerve in the ranks after a reduction, ra- 


ther than ſubmit to live in a ſtate of indolence 
and inactivity? Nothing therefore but effemi- 
nacy can make a law of this kind appear hard 
or oppreſſive. THO 

If we take a ſurvey of all nations at this day, 
what a ſpectacle do they exhibit to us? We 
behold ſome men rich, indolent, and voluptu- 


ous, whoſe happineſs: is produced by a multi- 


tude of others, who are employed in flattering 


their paſſions; and who ſubſiſt only, by pre- 


paring for them a conſtant ſucceſſion of new 
pleaſures. The aſſemblage of theſe diſtinct 


claſſes of men, oppreſſors and oppreſſed, 
forms what is called ſociety; the refuſe of 


which is collected, to compoſe the ſoldiery. 
But ſuch meaſures, and ſuch men, are far dif- 


ferent from thoſe by means of which the Ro- 
mans conquered the univerſe. 5 
Nevertheleſs, all things have a good as well 


as a bad ſide: and though it is certain, that 
nothing contributes fo much to the goodneſs 
of an army, as obliging the provinces to recruit 


it, yet one great inconvenience reſults from it; 


that of the officers neglecting, and taking no 
care of the ſoldiers. I have almoſt always 


obſerved, that a large half, and ſometimes 
three fourths of the Imperial armies, were com- 


poſed of recruits; which can proceed from 


nothing but the little regard paid by the offi- 


cers to the health and preſervation of their 
men : if they contract any diforders, they are 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered to periſh for want of proper aſſiſtance, 
becauſe it 1s attended with ſome expence. 

The remedy to this evil-is very fimple, be- 


ing nothing more than to oblige the officers to 
pay the recruits. I would have the provinces 


ſtill furniſh them; but the recruitin g cath ſhould 


be put into the ſtock-purſe, and the officers, g 
as I before obſerved, ſubſiſt them; which 
would be attended with a double advantage, 
in being the means to preſerve both men and 
money. For ſuppoſe an army wanted 20,000 
to complete it, and the captains were obliged 
to pay 50 livres for every man; there would 
conſequently be a ſaving of a million, and the 
men, at the ſame time, be much better taken 


care of, than they are at preſent. 


This method of raiſing troops is very well 
calculated for all countries, like France, which 


are well peopled, and able to furniſh their 


own armies, without introducing foreigners. 
There are ſome ſtates indeed which are forced 
to recruit amongſt other nations; but might 
not theſe eſtabliſh a national militia upon this 
plan? and are not thoſe ſtates who are un- 
der the neceſſity of having a great part of m 
army compoſed of foreigners, "obliged, i 

a much greater degree, to keep "ſacred theit 
agreement or capitulation with thoſe ſtrangers, 
than with their own ſubjects, as being a means 
to Hacilitate the ien of ene 
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ALTECESE: Jt 
of clothing Troops. © 


UR dreſs is not only very expenſive, but 
DL molt inconvenient ; the ſoldier is neither 
ſhod nor clad. The love of appearance pre- 
vails over the regard due to health, which 1s 
one of the grand points demanding our atten- 
tion. 
In the field, the hair is a filthy ornament 
for a ſoldier; and after once the rainy ſeaſon 
1s ſet in, his head can hardly be ever dry.— 
His cloaths don't cover his body ; and in re- 
gard to his feet, they, with ſtockings and 
ſhoes, rot in a manner together, becauſe he 
| has not wherewithal to change them; and 
though he has, it can be of little ſignification, 


becauſe, preſently afterwards, he muſt be in 


the ſame condition again. Thus, as may be 
naturally, ſuppoſed, the poor ſoldier is ſoon 
ſent to the hoſpital — White gaiters are on- 
ly fit for a review, and {ſpoil in waſhing ; they 


are alſo very inconvenient, hurtful, of no real 


uſe, and very expenſive.— -The hat ſoon 
loſes its agreeable thape ; is not ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt the rains and hard uſage of a campaign, 
but preſently wears out; and as ſoon as a man, 
overpowered perhaps by fatigue, lies down, it 
falls off his head ; and if he A with his head 
uncovered, and expoſed to dews, or bad wea- 

ther, he is the day following in a fever. 
J would have a ſoldier wear his hair ſhort, 
and 
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and be furniſhed with a ſmall wig, either grey 


or black, made of Spaniſh lamb-ſkin, which 


he ſhould put on in bad weather. This wig will 


reſemble the natural head of hair ſo well, as 
to render it almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
difference ; will fit extremely well, when pro- 
perly made ; coſt but about twenty pence, and 
laſt during his whole life: it will be alſo very 


warm; prevent colds and fluxes ; and give 


Inſtead of the hat, I 


quite a good air. 
would recommend an n helmet, made after the 


Roman model; which will be no heavier ; be 
far from inconvenient ; protect the head againſt 


the ſtroke of a ſabre; and appear extremely 
ornamental. | 

In repard to his cloathing, he ſhould have a 
waiſtcoat, ſomewhat larger than common, 
with a ſmall one under it, in the nature of a 


ſhort doublet * ; and a Turkiſh cloak +, with 


a hood to it. Theſe cloaks cover a man com- 


pletely, and do not contain above two ells and 

a half of cloth; conſequently are both light 
and cheap: the head and neck will be effec- 
tually ſecured from rain and wind; and the 


body, when laid down, kept dry; becauſe 
they are not made to fit tight, and when wet, 


are dried again the firſt moment of fair wea- 


ther. 


* Almoſt all the German cavalry are clothed i in this manner; 


and certainly the ſkirts of a coat are of little or no uſe, as 
| thereare cloaks, which ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe of keep- 


ing out the cold and rain. 


T Thele cloaks ought not to extend in length below the calf 


of the leg. 
It 


* 
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It is far otherwiſe with a coat; for when 
wet, the ſoldier not only feels it to the ſkin, 
but is reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
drying it upon his back. It is therefore no 
longer ſurpriſing, to ſee ſo many diſeaſes in an 
army. Thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 


tions, perhaps eſcape them the longeſt, but 


they mult at length ſubmit to a calamity which 
is unavoidable. If to the diſtreſſes already e- 


numerated, we add the duties even thoſe in 
health are obliged to perform for their ſick 
comrades ; for the dead, wounded, and de- 
ſerted; one ought not to wonder that the bat- 
talions are reduced at the end of a campaign to 


100 men. Thus we perceive how far the 


ſmalleſt things may influence and affect thoſe 
of the greateſt conſequence, But to return to 
the cloaks : As the quantity of cloth required 
is ſmall, and they are light, they can be rolled 


up, and faſtened along the knapſack upon the 
back ; in which poſition: they will be very far 


from having a bad effect, at the ſane time that 
the men under arms, and in fair weather, will 


find themſelves eaſy, and unincumbered by 
them; they will alſo laſt for three or four 
years. Thus the dreſs may be reduced to a 
ſmaller expence, rendered more healthy, and 


its appearance, to the eye, rather ener than 
diminiſhed. 


In regard to the legs and feet, I could wiſh 


the ſoldiers were to have ſhoes made of thin 


leather, with low heels; which will fit ex- 
tremely well, and make them involuntarily. al- 


ſume 


tld 
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ſume a good grace in marching; becauſe low 


heels oblige men to turn out their toes, to 


ſtretch their joints, and conſequently draw in 


their ſhoulders. Theſe ſhoes muſt be worn 
upon the naked foot, and greaſed with tallow, 
or fat. This precaution will doubtleſs appear 


ſtrange to the petit-maitres : but we know 
from experience, that it was made uſe of by 
all the French veterans ; becauſe it not only 
entirely preſerved their feet from galling on a 
march, but the greaſe prevented the wet, in a 
great meaſure, from penetrating; and the lea- 
ther from growing hard, and hurting them. 
The Germans, who make their infantry 
wear woollen ſtockings, have always great 
numbers crippled, from bliſters, ulcers, and 
all ſorts of inflammatory humours in their legs 
and feet, as wool is venomous to the ſkin; = 
ſides, they ſoon break at the toes, and, r 
maining wet upon the feet, preſently rot . 


To theſe pumps J would add thin leathern 
gaiters, fitted alſo to the naked leg, and ſup- 


ported upon it by the buttons of the breeches; 
which are, for that purpoſe, to come below 
the knee, and to be made of leather. Thus 
one avoids the uſe of garters; which is by no 


means a circumſtance of the leaſt conſequence ; 


for the ſoldiers at preſent wear no leſs than 
three pair, one over another; the firſt, to tie 
up their ſtockings ; the ſecond, to tighten their 
breeches knees ; and the third, to keep up 
their gaiters; all which muſt certainly debili- 


tate their nerves, and render them leſs ba 
EB. 0 
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of fatigue. To theſe muſt be added ſan- 


dals, or galoches *, with wooden ſoles of a- 
bout the thickneſs of an inch ; which would 
prevent the men's feet from getting wet in 
marching through dirty roads, or the dew, 
and be of particular ſervice to them, when on 
duty: but, during the dry ſeaſon of the year, 
and for exerciſes and reviews, they are to be 
laid aſide. : 
On the 1ſt of November every year, they 
ſhould be alſo furniſhed with a pair of woollen 
ſtockings, large enough to wear over their 
ſhoes and gaiters ; which ought, moreover, to 
be ſoled with a ſlender leather; and the ſole 
to be brought a little over the ſides and toes of 
the feet, that they may be occaſionally worn 
within the galoches. 
KART IU LE KK. 
Of ſubſiſting Troops. 

TE practice of troops meſſing together 

* contributes much to good order, œcono- 
my, and health; debauchery and gaming are 
thereby prevented, and the ſoldier is, at the 
ſame time, very well maintained. This inſti- 
tution, however, 1s not without its inconveni- 
encies ; becauſe a man haraſſes himſelf after a 
march in ſearch of wood, water, Sc.; is 
tempted to maraude ; is perpetually dirty, and 
ill dreſſed; ſpoils his cloaths by the carriage 


* A great many of the French ſoldiers make theſe galoches 
themſelves in the winter-time, out of their old ſhoes, | 


from 
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from one camp to another of all the neceſſary 
utenſils for his meſs; and likewiſe impairs his 
health by the extraordinary fatigues which un- 
avoidably attend it. Vet theſe inconvenien- 
cies are not without a remedy : for the troops 
being, according to my diſpoſition, divided 
into centuries, a ſutler, provided with four carts 
drawn each by two oxen, ſhould be appointed 
to every one, and furniſhed with a pot large 
enough to hold a ſufficient quantity of ſoup 
for the whole century, of which every man 
ſhould receive his proportion in a wooden por- 
ringer, together with ſome boiled meat at 
noon, and roaſted in the evening; and offi- 
cers ſhould attend, to ſee that they be not im- 
poſed upon, or have cauſe to complain. 
The profit allowed to be made by theſe ſutlers, 

ſhould ariſe from the ſale of liquors, cheeſe, 
tobacco, and the ſkins of the cattle which they 
kill; and which they are alſo to maintain with 
the herbage and proviſions that will be always 
found in the neighbourhood of the army. 

To carry this into execution, may at firſt ap- 
pear a matter of ſome difficulty; but very little 
application will be neceſſary to render it both 
practicable, and of general uſe. Soldiers, 
when they were to go on parties, might carry 
as much roaſted meat as would ſerve them for 


one or two days, without any manner of in- 
cumbrance. The quantity of wood, water, and 
kettles, which is now required to make ſoup 
for an hundred men, is more than would be 
ſufficient for a thouſand in the way I propole ; 


B 2 


and 


well nouriſhed, inſomuch that their bodies, af- 
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and the ſoup, at the ſame time, be compoſed 
of much better ingredients: beſides, the ſol- 
diers would thus avoid all unwholeſome things 
which produce diſorders, ſuch as hog's fleſh, 
unripe fruit, &c.; and the officers would only 
have occaſion to attend their meals, at which 
one at leaſt ſhould be always preſent, to take | 
care that they had juſtice done them. On for- 
ced marches, or at ſuch times when the bag- | 
gage could not be brought up, the cattle upon | 
the ſpot ſhould be diftributed amongſt the troops, 
and wooden ſpits made to roaſt their fleſh; 
which is an expedient accompanied with no 
imbarraſſment whatſoever, and laſts only for a 
few days. But let us compare our method 
with this, and we ſhall ſoon find which 1s the 
moſt preferable. It is in uſe amongſt the 
Turks, who are by that means at all times 


ter an engagement, are very diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe of the Germans, which are pale 
and meagre. There is alſo another advantage 
reſulting fr om it in certain caſes; that of ma- 
naging the ſoldiers purſe, by furniſhing him 
Witch his pay, and at the ſame time ſelling him 
his proviſions ; for inſtance, when contribu- 
tions are to be raiſed in countries abounding 1 in 
cattle, like Poland and Germany, that the in- 
habitants may be able to furniſh what is requi- 
red, one half muſt be taken in proviſions, the 
other in money, and the former fold to the 
troops. Thus the ſoldier's pay makes a per- 
Fan circulation, and there will Likewiſe re- 


main 
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main an overplus of both money and provi- 
ſions. It is moreover of great ſervice in 


the conſumption of ſuch magazines as you 


have been obliged to make; for by ſending 
your troops to ſubſiſt upon them, the loſs to 
the ſtate will be much diminiſhed, and no um- 
brage, at the ſame time, given to the men. 
Bread ſhould never be given to ſoldiers in 


the field, but they ſhould be accuſtomed to 


biſcuit; becauſe it is a compoſition that will 
keep without ſpoiling five years or more in the 
magazines. It is very wholeſome, and a ſol- 
dier can carry a ſufficient quantity of it for 


ſeven or eight days without any inconvenience. 


We need only apply to ſuch officers as have 
ſerved amongſt the Venetians, to be informed 
of the general uſe, as well as convenience of 
it. The Muſcovite kind, called ſoukari, is 
the beſt, becauſe it does not crumble: it is 
made in a ſquare form, of the ſize of a ſmall 
filbert; and, as it takes up but little room, 
will not require ſuch numbers of waggons to 


convey it from place to place as are neceſſary 


for bread.- 


The purveyors indeed very in- 


duſtriouſly propagate the opinion, that bread 


is better for a ſoldier : but that is altogether _ 
falſe, and proceeds only from a ſelfiſh regard 


to their own intereſt ; for they do not more 


than half-bake it, id blend all forts of un- 
# wholeſome ingredients; which, with the quan- 


1 tity of water contained in it, renders the weight 
-| and ſize double. Add to this, their train of 


bakers, ſervants, Waggon and . * 
a 
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all which they make a large profit : they are 


alſo a great incumbrance to an army; mult be 


always furniſhed with quarters, mulls, and de- 


tachments to guard them. In ſhort, it is in- 


conceivable how much a general is perplexed 


with the frauds they commit, the imbarraſſ- 


ments they create, the diſeaſes they occaſion 
by the badneſs of their bread, and the extra- 
ordinary trouble they give to the troops. The 


erecting of ovens is a circumſtance which, in 


general, diſcovers ſo much of your intentions 
to the enemy, that it is needleſs to ſay any 
more about it. If I undertook to prove every 
thing which 1 advance by facts, I ſhould not 
be able to diſmiſs this ſubject ſo ſoon; but, 


upon the whole, I am convinced, that a great 


many misfortunes have proceeded only from 


this evil, which have been falſely aſcribed to 


other cauſes. 


It would be proper ſometimes to with-hold 
even biſcuit from the men, and give them corn 


in its ſtead, which, after having firſt bruiſed, 


and made into paſte, they mult learn to bake 


upon iron plates. Marſhal Turenne, in his 
memoirs, makes ſome mention of this cuſtom ; 


and I have heard it obſerved by other great 


commanders, that they ſometimes refuſed their 
troops bread, even when they had abundance 


of 1t, in 1 1 to inure and reconcile them to 


the want of it. I have made campaigns of 
eighteen months length with troops that were, 
during the whole time, without it, and yet 
never diſcovered the leaſt diflatisfaction. I 

have 
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to be attributed. The German armies loſt a- 
bove a third upon their arrival in Italy and 
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have alſo made ſeveral others with ſuch as were 
accuſtomed to it, and who were ſo far from 
being able to ſubmit to the want of it, that the 
intermiſſion of it for only a day was attended 
with the greateſt inconveniencies; a circum- 
ſtance that rendered every enterpriſe in which 
expedition was required, impracticable. 

In regard to fleſh-meat, there is hardly a 


poſſibility of being reduced to a want of it; 


for cattle can keep up with an army very well, 
and coſt nothing in conveyance ; and if we 
grant that an ox weighs 500 pounds, and that 
every man is to be allowed but half a pound, 
one ox per day will maintain a thouſand men, 
and fifty will conſequently be ſufficient for 
50,000 : ſuppoſe then that a campaign laſts 
200 days, the number of oxen required will 
amount to no more than 10,000, which will 
follow the army, and find paſture ſufficient to 
ſupport them in all places. They ſhould be 
aſſembled in different herds, or repoſitories, 
and ſucceſſively advanced as occation may re- 
quire. 1 

I cannot omit taking notice here of a cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed amongſt the Romans, by means of 
which they prevented the diſeaſes and morta- 
lity that armies are ſubject to from the change 
of climates; and to which alſo a part of that 
amazing ſucceſs which attended them ought 


Hungary. In the year 1718, we entered the 
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camp of Belgrade * with 55,000 men : it 
ſtands upon an eminence ;. the air is whole- 
ſome; the water good, and we had plenty of 
all neceſſaries: nevertheleſs, on the day of 


battle, which was the 18th of Auguſt, we 


could muſter only 22,000 under arms; the 


reſt being either dead, or incapable of acting. 
I could produce many inſtances of this 
kind, which have happened amongſt other na- 
tions, and can be only imputed to the change 
of climate. The uſe of vinegar was the grand 


ſecret by which the Romans preſerved their 


armies ; for as ſoon as that was wanting a- 


8 mongſt them, they became as much ſubject to 


diſeaſes as we are at preſent. This is a fact 
that few perhaps have attended to, but which 
is notwithſtanding of very great importance to 


all commanders, who have a regard for their 


troops, and any ambition to conquer their ene- 
mies. In regard to the manner of uſing it, 


the Romans diſtributed it by order amongſt 


the men, every one receiving a ſufficient quan- 


tity to ſerve him for ſeveral | days, and pouring 


a few drops of it into the water which he drank. 


| To trace the cauſe of fo ſalutary an effect, is 


what I leave to the adepts in phyſic, content- 
ing myſelf with having related a ſimple fact, 


the reality of which is unqueſtionable. 


The Marſhal ſerved this campaign as a voluntier. 


ART I. 
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AR IGI. . 
| Of paying Troops. 

| WIhout entering into a detail of different 
0 pay, I ſhall only ſay in general, that it 
. © ought to be ſuch as will afford a competency. 
s A handful of men well ſubſiſted and diſcipli- 
ned, is ſuperior to a multitude of ſuch as are 
e | neglected in thoſe important particulars ; for it 
1 F is the goodneſs, and not the number of troops, 
ron which victory depends. 

- | OFEconomy is commendable, when confi- 
o ned within certain limits; but when it exceeds 
t || thoſe, it degenerates into ſordid parſimony. 
h | Unleſs your appointments for the officers are 
o | ſuch as will ſupport them genteelly, you muſt 
ir diſpoſe of them, either to men of fortune, who 
. | ſerve only for their pleaſure, or to indigent 
t, wretches, who are deſtitute of ſpirit. The 
& former of theſe I make but ſmall account of, 
- x becauſe they are, for the moſt part, impatient 
g Jof fatigue, and repugnant to all ſubordination ; 
K. they are addicted to perpetual irregularities, 
is and no more than mere libertines : the latter 
t- Mare ſo depreſſed, that it would be unreaſonable 
t, to ſuppoſe them capable of any thing great or 
noble: for as preferment is not rendered an 
object of ſufficient importance to influence their 
paſſions, their ambition is naturally ſoon gra- 
Itified; and they are full as happy to remain in 
their old ſtations, as to riſe to higher at any 
expence. 


1 Hope 


{8 67 paying Troops. Book I: 
Hope encourages men to endure and attempt 
every thing. In depriving them of that, of 
removing it to too great a diſtance from them, 
you diveſt them of their very ſoul : for which 
reaſon, all degrees of advancement ought to 
be accompanied with a proportionable increafe 
of honours and advantages; and every officer 
ſhould not only regard the command of a re- 
giment as a poſt of the higheſt dignity, but, 
moreover, be aſſured, that he himſelf, by good 
behaviour and perſeverance in his duty, will 
at length attain the ſame. —— When theſe 
things have been happily effected, the troops 
may be kept under the ſevereſt diſcipline. But, 
to ſpeak the trath; the gentry, who are what 
we call foldiers of fortune, make the only good 
officers ; and their appointments ought ſurely 
to produce an income ſufficient to maintain 
them in a handſome manner ; becauſe a man 
who devotes himſelf to the ſervice, ſhould look 
upon it as an entrance into ſome order or other: 
he ſhould neither have, nor even acknowledge 
any other home, than that of his regiment ; 
and, at the ſame time, whatſoever ſtation he 
may be in, ſhould eſteem himſelf honoured 
According to the faſhion of the preſent times, 
a man of quality thinks himſelf very ill uſed, 
if the court does not preſent him with a regi- 
ment at the age of eighteen or twenty. This 
extravagant partiality deſtroys all manner of 
emulation amongſt the officers of inferior birth; 
who thereby become, in a great meaſure, ex- 


cluded 
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cluded from any chance of ſucceeding to the 


like preferments, and conſequently to the only 
poſts of importance; the glory attending which 
4 would atone for the toils and ſufferings of a 
A tedious life, to which they chearfully ſubmit, 
in hopes of acquiring reputation, and a future 
| recompenle. _ _ e 
5 Nevertheleſs, I would not be underſtood to 
argue, that princes, and other perſons of illu- 
] ſtrious birth, ſhould be denied all marks of 
1 preference and diſtinction; but only that ſome 
regard ſhould be had to their abilities; and that 
| the privileges of birth ſhould be ſupported by 
t Z thoſe of diſtinguiſhed merit, If therefore they 
are properly qualified, they might be allowed 
go purchaſe regiments of ſuch of the gentry as 


had been rendered incapable of ſervice by age 


ſame time prove a recompenſe for both: but 
they are by no means to be intitled to the li- 
berty of ſelling again to another; becauſe that 
of purchaſing at unſeaſonable years is an indul- 
gence ſufficient: their regiments therefore, as 
often as they became vacant, ought to be af- 
a terwards diſpoſed of in recompenſing long ſer- 
voice and conſpicuous merit. e 


3 Of exercifing Treops. 

uy * HE manual exerciſe is, without doubt, a 
TY branch of military diſcipline neceſſary to 
render a ſoldier ſteady and adroit under arms; 


or infirmities ; which permiſſion would at the 


C2. but 
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but it is by no means of ſufficient importance 
in itſelf to engage all our attention: ſo far from 
it, that it even deſerves the leaſt, excluſive of 
chat part, which it is dangerous to make uſe 
of in the face of an enemy; ſuch as, carrying 
the firelock over the left arm, and firing by 


platoons, which, as will hereafter be explain- 
ed, has occaſioned many a ſhameful defeat. 


After this exception, the principal part of 


all diſcipline depends upon the legs, and not 


the arms. The perſonal abilities which are re- 
quired in the performance of all manceuvres, 


and likewiſe in engagements, are totally con- 


fined to them; and whoever is of a different 


in the profeſſion of arms. The queſtion, 


Whether war ought to be ſtyled a trade, or a 


ſcience? is very properly thus decided by the 


Chevalier Folard : It 7s a trade for the igno- 


rant, and a ſcience for men of genius. 


After having thus treated of the manner of 
raiſing, clothing, and ſubſiſting troops, it be- 


comes neceſſary that I ſhould proceed to that 
| of forming them for action. 


A R T b c L E VI. 
Of forming troops for action. 


1 Propoſe to treat of this ſubject, which is a 


very copious one, in a manner ſo new, that 
I ſhall probably expoſe myſelf to ridicule; hut 


in order to render myſelf ſomewhat leſs obno- 


xious to it, I ſhall examine the prefent method 


of 


opinion, is a dupe to ignorance, and a novice 
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of practice, concerning the forming of troops 

for action; which is ſo far from being confi- 
ned within a ſmall compaſs, that it is capable 

of furniſhing matter enough for a large vo- 
lume. DE 1 e 
I ſhall begin with the march; which lays me 
| under the neceſſity of firſt advancing what 
will appear very extravagant to the ignorant: 
it is, that notwithſtanding almoſt every mili- 
t tary man frequently makes uſe of the word 
fractic, and takes it for granted, that it means 
, the art of drawing up an army in order of 
- battle; yet not one can properly ſay, what the 
t © ancients underſtood by it. It is every where a 
e cuſtom amongſt troops to beat a march, with- 
1, out knowing the original or true uſe of it; and 
a it is univerſally believed, that the ſound is in- 
e tended for nothing more than a warlike orna- 
ment. | 
Yet ſure we ought to entertain a better opi- 
Ff nion of the Greeks and Romans, who either 
- © are, or ought to be our maſters ; for it is ab- 
it ſurd to imagine, that martial ſounds were firſt 
invented by them, for no other purpoſe than 
to confound their ſenſes. 

But to return to the march: According to 
the preſent practice, it is accompanied with a 
great deal of noiſe, confuſion, and fatigue, 
which ſerve no good end. The ſole remedy 
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at for this appears to be a ſecret, left for me to 
at diſcloſe. As every man is ſuffered to conſult 
his own eaſe and inclination, ſome march flow, 
xd and others faſt: but what is to be expected 


from | 
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from troops that cannot be brought to keep 
one certain, regular pace, either quick or ſlow, 
as the commanding officer ſhall think proper, 
or the exigency of attairs require ; and that an 
officer is obliged to be poſted at every turning, 
to haſten the rear, which is perpetually loiter- 
ing behind? A battalion moving off its 
ground, not improperly. conveys the idea of a 
machine, conſtructed upon no principle, which 
is ready to fall in pieces every moment, and 
which cannot be kept in motion without infi- 
nite difficulty. 

If, on a march, the front is ordered to quick- 
en its pace, t the. rear muſt unayoidably loſe 
ground, before it can perceive it; to regain 


Which, it ſets up a run; the front of the ſuc- 


cceding corps will natu rally da the fame, which 


preſently throws the whole into diſorder. Thus 
it becomes impoſſible to march a body of 


troops with expedition, without forſaking all 


manner of order and regularity. 


The way to obviate theſe inconveniencies, 
and many others of much greater conſequence, 
which proceed ſrom the ſame cauſe, is, how- 
ever, very imple, becauſe it is dictated by na- 
ture: it is nothing more than to march in 
* Cadence, in which alone conſiſts the whole 


myſtery, and which anſwers to the military 


pace of the Romans. It was to preſerve this, 
that martial ſounds were firſt invented, and 
drums introduced); and in this ſenſe only is to be 


* This cadence, or equal meaſure, preſerved i in marching, is 


the ſame which is now in uſe amongſt the Pruſſian troops. 


underſtood 
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P 0 underſtood the word tactic, although hither- 
by Ro miſapplied and unattended to. By means 
T, 


Pour pace at pleaſure ; your rear can never lag 


> ſbchind, and the whole will ſtep with the ſame 
foot; your wheelings will be performed with 


ts 7 . . | : N 5 + | . £26 N Sy * 
a Telerity and grace; your mens legs will never 
h mix together; you will not be obliged to halt, 
perhaps, in the middle of every wheel to reco- 
a 1 a | 4 3 2 F þ . P 
- ver the ſtep; nor will the men be fatigued in any 


degree equal to what they are at preſent. No- 
thing is more common, than to ſee a number 


| of perſons dance together during a whole 
% night, even with pleaſure ; but deprive them 
” of muſic, and the moſt indefatigable amongſt 


h them will not be able to bear it for two hours 
only. This ſufficiently proves, that ſounds 
have a ſecret power over us, diſpoſing our or- 


deluding, as it were, the toil of them.— If 
any one, thinking to ridicule what I have ad- 


ans to bodily exerciſes, and, at the ſame time, 


I vanced, aſks me what particular air I would 
„recommend to make men march; I will rea- 
6 dily anſwer, without being moved by his rail- 
Fa g lery, that all airs, in common or triple time; 
le will produce ſuch an effect; but only in a 


greater or leſs degree, according to the taſte 
in which they are ſeverally ſet; that nothing 
more is required, than to try them upon the 
drum, accompanied by the fife, and to chuſe 
uch as are beſt adapted to the nature and com- 
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paſs of thoſe inſtruments. Perhaps it may 
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ears are not to be affected by ſounds. But this 
LE is a falſity; for the movement is fo natural, 
1 that it can hardly be. even avoided. I have 
3 frequently taken notice, that, in beating to 
arms, the ſoldiers have fallen into their ranks 
in cadence, without being ſenſible of it, as it 
were; nature and inſtinct carrying them invo- 
luntarily; and without it, it is impoſſible to 
perform any evolution in cloſe order, which I 
| ſhall prove in its proper place. 

If what Thave been ſaying is only conſidered 
in a ſuperficial manner, the cadence may not 
appear to be of ſuch great importance ; but to 

be able to increaſe or diminiſh the rapidity of a 
march, during an engagement, is an advan- 
tage which may be of infinite conſequence. 

The military pace of the Romans was no other 

than this, with which they marched twenty- 
four miles, equal to eight of our leagues, in 

five hours. Let us try the experiment upon a 
body of our infantry, and ſee whether they 
will be able to perform as much in the ſame 
ſpace of time. It muſt be allowed indeed, 
that marching compoſed the principal part of 
their diſcipline; nevertheleſs, one may from 
hence form a judgment of the pains they took 

in exerciſing their troops, as well as of the im- 

portance of i the cadence. It will be no dit- 
ficulty to prove, that it 1s impoſſible to keep 
the ranks cloſe, or to make a vigorous charge 

— upon an enemy, without it. What a prodigy 

is this! and yet I don't believe a ſingle perſon 


has 
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ig has paid any regard or attention to it for theſe 
1, Ithree or four ages paſt. 

„elt now becomes neceflary to examine a little 
to Your preſent method of forming troops for ac- 
s tion. Thoſe who underſtand it the beſt, di- 
it vide a battalion into ſixteen parts, which are 
Idiſtinguiſhed by different appellations, accor- 
ding to the peculiar cuſtoms of places. A com- 
pany of grenadiers is poſted upon one flank, 
and a picquet upon the other: it is drawn up 
four deep * ; and that its front may be ren- 
dered as extenſive as poſſible, it marches to the 
Fattack in a line. The battalions which form 
the whole line of battle, are cloſe to each 
other, the infantry being all together in one 
body, and the cavalry in another; a method 
ontradictory to common prudence, and of 


ler ] 
y-Frhich we ſhall ſpeak more at large in another 
in| place. In advancing towards the enemy, they 


Are compelled, by the nature of their diſpoſi- 
10n, to move very {low : the majors are call- 


ey 

5 ing out, Cloſe ! on which they preſs inwards, 
ed, nd crouding too much upon their centre, it 
of Wnſentibly breaks; and becomes eight deep, 


vhile the flanks remain only four: an inſtance 
vhich every perſon who has been in an en- 
agement will acknowledge the truth of. The 
if-MW&eneral ſeeing this diforder, and being afraid 
ep ſo have his flanks expoſed, by the intervals 
ge hich have conſequently been made between 


on 8 * It is the cuſtom of the Engliſh army, to draw up their bat- 
4 alions three deep; but we are to ſuppoſe,. that the Marſhal 
14s Y lludes in this place to the French diſpoſition. 2 


the 
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the battalions, 1s obliged to halt; which, 

the face of an enemy, is very dangerous; but 
as they alto, from ſimilar meaſures, are pro- 
bably in as much confuſion, the miſchief is 
not to great as it would be otherwiſe. Never- 
theleis, a perion ought, at all events, to perſiſt 
in advancing, and never make a halt, to re- 
medy ſuch diſorders; becauſe, if the enemy 


takes advantage of that opportunity to fall upon 
him, he mult inevitably be undone. 


When the two armies arrive within a cer- 
tain diſtance from each other, they both begin 
to fire, and continue their approaches, til. 
they come within about fifty or {ixty paces; 
where, as is uſually the caſe, either the one 01 
other takes to flight; and this is what is callec 
a charge. It is =confiftent; indeed, with the 
nature of their preſent bad order, that the) 
ſhould be able to make a better; becauſe |] 
look upon it as an impoſſibility, without the 
uſe of the cadence. But let two battalions 


which are to engage each other, march vl 


with firaight ranks, and without doubling o 


breaking, and fay which of them will 


the victory; the one that gives its fire in ad. 
vancing, or the other that reſerves it. Mer 
of any experience will, with great reaſon, give 
it in favour of the latter : : for, to add to the 
conſternation into which the former muſt b. 
thrown, in ſeeing their enemy advancing up 
on them through the ſmoke, with his fire re 


ſerved, they will be either obliged to halt, or 


at leaſt, to march "ay flow, till they hav: 
Ts loadec 
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loaded again; during which time, they are 
ut exposed to a dreadful havock, if he enlarges 


o- his pace, and falls upon them before they are 
is ; ready again. 


- If the laſt war had continued ſome time 
Flonger, the cloſe fight would certainly have 
I become the common method of engaging ; 


ny 8 for the infignificancy of ſmall arms began to 
on be diſcovered, which make more noiſe than 
they do execution; and which muſt always oc- 
er- JCaſion the defeat of thoſe who depend too 
rink much upon them. If, therefore, the firings 


till Shad been laid aſide, it is highly probable, the 


es; Ipreſent method likewiſe of forming three or 


or four deep, would have ſoon ſhared the ſame 
edſWfate : for what ſervice could reaſonably be ex- 
the pected from a body of men, rendered flow and 
1eyſMunwieldy by their extent of front, againſt an 
oppolite one, who were able to march with 
more rapidity, and to perform every move- 
ment with more eaſe? But, in order to ren- 


ns, 

up der this more intelligible, the following ex- 
orſplanation will not be unnecefſary. | 
ain Let us ſuppoſe two battalions, each com- 
ad- oſed of 600 men, drawn up according to the 


plan, N' 2. A repreſents one formed after the 
weſhpreſent had) B one after mine, and is 
the moreover eight deep, whoſe front is neverthe- 
bel ileſs equal to the one four deep; accompanied 
up- t the ſame time with the advantage of being 
re- able ſtill to enlarge it; which it is impoſſible 
or, 4 Wor the other to do without breaking : I ſhall 
ave Wal as outflank the _ 0 adding a pace or 
ded D 2 "20 
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two occaſionally to my intervals ; ſhall remain 
eight deep againſt four; have no diforders or 
confuſion to apprehend ; ſhall be able to march 
as quick again ; and having no obſtacle of ſut- 
ficient force to oppoſe me, ſhall make way 
through their ranks in an inſtant. It they 
open, in order to attack the flanks of my di- 
viſions, the intervals between them are fo 
ſmall, and the pikes tranſverſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they will be inevitably broken, and 
thrown into confuſion; and by giving their 
fire, they will expoſe themſelves to immediate 
deſtruction, having no further means of re- 
tarding my fury. | 
This method of forming a battalion cor- 
reſponds exactly with that of the Romans, and 
is evidently the beſt. Let us therefore ac- 
knowledge them for our maſters, and adopt 
their meaſures. Though they had no gun- 
powder, yet they invented machines, which, 
if they made leſs noiſe than ours, did as much 
execution. The effects of gunpowder in en- 
gagements are become leſs dreadful, and fewer 
lives are loſt by it, than is generally imagined. 
I have ſeen whole volleys fired, without even 
killing four men; and hall appeal to the ex- 
perience of all mankind, if any ſingle diſ- 
charge was ever ſo violent, as to diſable an 
enemy from advancing afterwards, to take 
ample revenge, by pouring in his fire, and at 
the ſame inſtant ruſhing in with fixed bayonets. 
It is by this method only, that numbers are to 
be deſtroyed, and victories obtained. 


At 
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At the battle of Caſtiglione, M. de Revent- 


lau, who commanded the Imperial army, had 
drawn up his infantry on a plain, with orders 
to reſerve their fire till the French approached 
within twenty paces ; expecting, by a general 
diſcharge made at that diſtance, to defeat 
2 them. The French, after having, with ſome 
difficulty, reached the top of a hill, which ſe- 
= parated them from the Imperialiſts, drew up 
oppoſite to them, with orders not to fire at 
all: but as M. de Vendome judged it impru- 
dent to make the attack, till he had firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a farm which was fituated 
upon his right, the two armies ſtood looking 
at each other for ſome time. At length, the 
orders to engage were given. The Imperi- 
aliſts, in obedience to their inſtructions, ſuf- 
fered the French to approach within about 
twenty or twenty-five paces; at which di- 
ſtance they preſented their arms, and fired with 
all poſſible coolneſs and precaution : notwith- 
ſtanding which, before the ſmoke was di- 
ſperſed, they were broken to pieces ; great 
numbers of them were deſtroyed upon the 
ſpot, and the reſt put to flight. 
At the battle of Belgrade, I ſaw two batta- 
lions cut to pieces in an inſtant, of which the 
following is a relation. Being ſurrounded by 
a thick fog, which rendered it impoſſible for 
us to diſcern any thing, a ftrong blaſt of wind 
ſuddenly aroſe, and diſperſed it; when we im- 
mediately ſaw a battalion of Lorrain, and an- 
other of Neuperg upon a hill, called the 2 
fery, 
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tery, ſeparated from the reſt of our army. 
Prince Eugene at the ſame time diſcovering a 


party of horſe in motion upon the ſide of the 


mountain, aſked me if I could diſtinguiſh what 


they were: I anſwered, they were thirty or 
forty Turks; then replies he, thoſe two bat- 


talions are undone : at which time I could per- 


ceive no appearance of their being attacked, 
not being able to ſee what was on the other 


fide of the mountain; but galloping up at full 


ſpeed, I no ſooner arrived in the rear of Neu- 


perg's colours, than I ſaw the two battalions 
preſent, and give a general fire upon a large 
body of Turks at the diſtance of about thirty 
paces ; inſtantaneouſly after which, the Turks 


ruſhed forwards through the ſmoke, without 
allowing them a moment's time to fly, and 
with their ſabres cut the whole to pieces upon 
the ſpot. The only perſons who eſcaped, were 


M. de Neuperg, who happened luckily to be 


on horſeback; an enſign, with his colours, 


who clung to my horſe's mane, and incumber- 
ed me not a little, beſides two or three private 


men. At this inſtant came up Prince Eugene, 
almoſt quite alone, being attended only by his 


body- guard; but the Turks, of their own ac- 
cord, retired. Here the Prince received a ſhot 
through his ſleeve. Upon the arrival after- 
wards of ſome cavalry and infantry, M. Neu- 
perg deſired a detachment to ſecure the cloath- 


ing; upon Which ſentries were immediately 
poſted at the four angles of the ground, occu- 
pied by the dead bodies of the two battalions ; 


and 


Ge a 
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and their cloaths, hats, ſhoes, &c. collected 
in heaps together ; during which time, I had 
curioſity enough to count the number of 
Turks, which might be deſtroyed by the ge- 
neral diſcharge of the two battalions, and found 
it amounted only to thirty-two; a circum- 
ſtance, which has by no means increaſed my 
regard for the firings *. „ 
It was an eſtabliſned maxim with M. de 
Greder, a man of reputation, and who has, 
for a long time, commanded my regiment of 
foot in France, to make his men carry their 
firelocks ſhouldered in an engagement; and 
in order to be ſtill more maſter of their fire, 
he did not even ſuffer them to make ready 
their matches : thus he marched againſt the 
enemy, and the moment they gave their fire, 
he threw himſelf, ſword-in-hand, at the head 
of the colours, and crying out, Follow me! 
ruſhed at once upon them. By this method 
he defeated the Friſe guards at the battle of 
Flerus, and was allo ſucceſsful on all other oc- 
caſions. 5 e 
What I have been advancing, appears to me 


*The quickneſs with which the Pruſſians load, is an advan- 
tage in one reſpect, as it engages a ſoldier's attention, and al- 
lows him no time for reflection in marching up againſt his ene- 
my: nevertheleſs it is an error to imagine, that the five victo- 
Ties which they obtained in the laſt war, ought to be aſcribed 
altogether to their firing, becauſe it was remarked, that, in 
moſt of thoſe actions, they loſt more men from the fire of the 
enemy, than the enemy did from theirs. : 

F This expreſſion alludes to the match-locks which were for- 
merly in uſe, and ſignifies the fixing of the match in its proper 
place to give fire to the muſket. 


ſupported 


„ 4 
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ſupported by reaſon, as well as experience, and 
proves that our large battalions are vaſtly de- 
fective in their compoſition ; as the only ſer- 
vice which they are capable of doing in action, 
is by their firing: their conſtruction is there- 


fore adapted to that alone; and when that is 


rendered ineffectual, they are no longer of any 


conſequence; conſcious of which, their own 


ſafety becomes naturally the next object of 
their attention. Thus it is, that every thing 


centers, from its very nature, in its point of 


equilibrium. The original of this method 


* 


of forming our battalions, was probably taken 


from reviews; for, drawn up in ſuch exten- 


five order, they make a more pleaſing appear- 


ance ; to which being familiarized by cuſtom, 
it inſenſibly became adopted in action. 135 


Yet, notwithſtanding the weakneſs and ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch a diſpoſition, there are many 


who pretend to vindicate it by reaſon ; alled- 


ging, that in thus extending their front, they 
will be able to enlarge their fire: and, in com- 


pliance with this opinion, I have known ſome 
draw up their battalions even three deep; but 


they have been made ſenſible of their error, 
by ſevere experience; otherwiſe, I really i- 


magine, they would ſoon have formed them 


two deep, and not improbably, in ranks en- 
tire: for it has been hitherto an invariable 
maxim in all engagements, to endeavour to 


outflank the enemy, by exceeding him in 


front. — But before I enlarge too much on 


this ſubject, it is neceſſary that I ſhould de- 


ſcribe 


. 


91 
woes 


Pots. 
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icribe my method of forming regiments and 
legions ; after which, I ſhall treat of the ca- 
valry ; and endeavour to eſtabliſh a certain or- 
der and diſpoſition, which, although it may 
be ſubject to ſome change from the variety of 
ſituations, ought never to be totally departed 
from. ES 


CHAP. . 
Of the Legion. 


THE Romans conquered all nations by 
the effects of their diſcipline ; they ſtu- 
died the art of war with unwearied attention, 
and judiciouſly relinquiſhed their own cuſtoms, 
whenever experience threw better in their way. 
In this reſpect, they differed from their ene- 
mies, the Gauls, whom they perpetually de- 
icated during a ſeries of ages, without making 
them ſenſible of the badneſs of their practice, 
or provoking them to retrieve their loſſes, by 
any alteration in it. 1 
The legion was a body ſo formidable, as to 
be capable of undertaking the moſt arduous 
enterpriſes. Its compoſition, ſays Vegetius, 
was undoubtedly the effect of divine inſpira- 
tion alone; a reflection correſponding with the 
opinion which I have, for a long time, enter- 
tained concerning its importance, and which 
has rendered me more ſenſible of the defects 
of our own practice. 


B According 
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According then to my ſyſtem, the infantry 


is to be formed into legions, every one confiſt- 
ing of four regiments, and every regiment of 
four centuries ; each century having a half- 
century of light-armed foot, and a half-cen- 
tury of horſe. | OO 
| When centuries of infantry are drawn up in 
ſeparate bodies, I ſhall give them the name of 
battalions; and the cavalry, that of ſquadrons ; 
in order to render things familiar to our ideas, 
by conforming as much as poſſible to our own 
cuſtoms. c 5 5 

The centuries, both of foot and horſe, are 
to be compoſed of ten companies *; every 
company conſiſting of fifteen men, as will be 
explained more at large in the following de- 
tails —— But as it is neceſſary in all govern- 
ments to have regard to economy in the ſup- 
port of their armies, it therefore becomes ex- 
pedient to form them upon + three different 
eſtabliſhments, underſtood among us by the 
following appellations; the eſtabliſhment in 
peace; the preparatory eſtabliſhment for war; 
and the complete eſtabliſhment in war. 
In times of profound peace, when the firſt 
eſtabliſhment takes place, the companies are 
only to conſiſt of one ſerjeant, one corporal, 
and five veteran ſoldiers; when preparations 


* Although a company of horſe is an unuſual term in the 
_ Engliſh ſervice ; yet it is hoped the military reader will be kind 
enough to excuſe this introduction of it, as it is only admitted 


in this place, to prevent obſcurity and confuſion in others. 
See plate 3. 
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are making for a war that is expected, al- 
though not declared, an addition of five men 
muſt be made; and of ten, when they are to 
be completed to the full eſtabliſhment, which 
makes an augmentation of 1600 per legion. 
The five veterans per company will conſti- 


tute a fund for the occaſional ſupply of officers, _ 


and non-commiſſioned officers, by which 
means the inconvenience of making them of 
| ſuch as have never been in 1 ſervice, will be a- 
voided. 

New: raiſed regiments I am altogether a- 
verſe to; for unleſs they are grafted upon old 
ones, and commanded by good officers, eight 
or ten campaigns generally deſtroy them. 

The cavalry are to be ſubje& to no manner 
of change or reduction: for veterans, both in 
regard to men and horſes, are the beſt; and 
recruits of either, abſolutely uſeleſs. Notwith- 
ſtanding therefore they are an expence to a na- 
tion, their conſequence renders it indiſpen- 
3 

In regard to the infantry, provided the prin- 3 
cipal officers are men of ſenſe and experience, 
the management of the ſubordinate part of it 
is diſcretional. 

As J am going to treat of war, I ſhall ac- 
cordingly ſuppoſe my troops completed to the 
third eſtabliſhment ; ſo that a century of foot 
will conſiſt of the following numbers, 
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The detail of a century. 
Centurion — — 1 
Lieutenant _ — 1 
Second lieutenants — _ 4 
Enſign — — 1 
Serjeant-major _ — 1 
Fourier — — I 
Captain at arms — — +: 
Fiter — — I 
Drummers — — 3 
Ten companies, compoſed 
each of 17 men, including 170 
the ſerjeant and corporal 
Total 184 


The two half-centuries of horſe and light- 


armed foot, are not to exceed ten per compa- 


ny, including the ſerjeants and corporals, be- 
cauſe they are to recruit themſelves out of the 
regiments to which they reſpectively belong. 

— Any diminution of the heavy-armed for- 
ces, which compole the main body of the in- 


fantry, even though it ſhould be ſo great, by 


loſſes in time of war, as to reduce them to the 
eſtabliſhment in peace, will be of no bad conſe- 
quence, becauſe the different diviſions of the 


legion will {till remain equal and entire : A cir- 
cumſtance of infinite uſe and advantage in ſer- 


vice, as you will never be obliged to vary your 


manceuvre ; for it is inconceivable how preju- 
dicial are all alterations of that kind, inſomuch 


that, 
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that, after a long peace, I have ſeen troops be- 
longing to the ſame government, when aſſem- 
bled together, differ to ſuch a degree in their 
manner of performing, that one would have 
naturally taken them for a collection made 
from ſeveral diſtinct nations. 

It is neceſſary therefore to eſtabliſh one cer- 
tain principle of action, and never to depart 
from it; a principle which ought to be render- 
ed familiar to every military | perſon, as being 
the foundation of his profeſſion: but it is im- 
poſſible to retain it, unleſs you always preſerve 
the ſame number of officers, and non- com- 
miſſioned officers; becauſe, without it, your 
manceuvres will naturally be ſubject to perpe- 
tual variation. 


A regiment 1s to conſiſt of four centu- 

ries, amounting to — 0 
The half-centuries of light-armed foot, 
officers and non commifſfioned officers 


included _ — 0 
Bo he half-centuries of horſe = 70 
976 

Sufeffes 

1 Colonel — 1 

1 Licutenant-colonel — 

1 Major — — 4 
1 Adjutant — — 1 0 

1 Drum-major _— 

I Surgeon— — — 5 


Total regiment 882 
7 be 
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A The ſtate of a legion. 
4 Four regiments — — 3328 
1 Legionary general — — * 
it Legionary major — — I 
bi Engineers — — 2 
1 Quartermaſter _ | 1 
b _ Treaſurer — EY 1 
I Chaplain — — I 
4 Surgeon-major — — 1 
i Kettle- drummer — — 7 
x Standard-bearer — — . 
- Waggon-maſter — — — 1 
| Provoſt — _ — — op 
| Marſhal-man — — 1 
Executioner—— — — 1 
Carpenters — — — 10 
Workmen of various kinds — 10 


Servants for ten carriages — — 20 


Total legion 3 582 
VN. B. 2 twelve-pounders. 


2 pontons. 


Euvery century is to be furniſhed with a piece 
of ordnance of my own invention, called an 
amuſette *, which carries above 4000 paces 
with extreme velocity ; the field-pieces uſed by 
the Germans and Swedes will ſcarcely carry a 
fourth part of that diſtance : this is alſo much 
more true; is drawn and worked with eaſe 
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by two or three men; carries a half- pound 
ball, and 1s made with a convenience to hold 
a thouſand ; all which muſt render it of great 
ſervice, on numberleſs occaſions, in war. 
The artillery and waggons are to be drawn 
by oxen, and the latter loaded with all kinds of 
inſtruments and utenſils neceſſary for building 
forts ; as cordage, cranes, pulleys, windlaſles, 
ſaws, hatchets, ſhovels, mattocks, Cc. which 
muſt be all marked with the number of their 
reſpective legion, to prevent their being loſt, 
or mixed together. 5 
The corps being thus diſpoſed, the private 
ſoldiers ſhould have a piece of braſs fixed on 
each ſhoulder, with the number of the legion 
and regiment upon it, to which they belong, 
that they may, at all times, be eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed, ——I would alſo have their right 
hands marked in the ſame manner, with the 
kind of compoſition made uſe of by Indians, 
ſo as never to be effaced ; which would effec- 
tually put a ſtop to deſertion, and tend to in- 
numerable good conſequences. This cuſtom, 
however ſtrange, may nevertheleſs be eaſily 
introduced, provided the ſovereign will only 
aſſemble his colonels, and repreſent to them, 
that it will be of great importance in ſupport- 
ing good order, as well as preventing deſer- 
tion ; that it cannot be conſidered in any other 
light, than as a mark of honour, which mani- 
teſts their engagement in the ſervice of their 
country; and that they will do him a pleaſure, 
in firſt complying with it, and ſetting the ex- 
e 
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ample to the reſt of his army. — Any addreſs 


of this nature mult infallibly have the deſired 
effect; in conſequence of which, all the ſub- 
ordinate officers, ambitious to oblige their 
prince, and ſenſible of the utility of ſuch an in- 


ſtitution, will gladly imitate their colonels; af- 


ter which, the ſoldiers will be ſo far from ob- 
jecting to it, that it will become a matter of 
choice to them. It was a practice amongſt the 
Romans, but with this difference, that they 
marked with a hot iron. 5 
The halt-centuries of horſe are to be com- 
poſed of men taken out of the regiments to 
which they reſpectively belong, leaving the 
choice of them to their centurion; with this 
exception, that he muſt give preference in ſuch 
election to the old ſoldiers. Cavalry thus col- 
lected and formed, will never abandon their in- 
fantry; but, on the contrary, will inſpire them 
with uncommon reſolution, and be of admi- 
rable ſervice to them, either in purſuing the 
enemy, or covering their retreat; of which 
J ſhall ſpeak more at large in another place. 
The light- armed foot are, in like manner, 


to be ſupplied by their reſpective regiments, 


the centurions electing the youngeſt, and moſt 


active. Their arms muſt conſiſt of nothing 


more than a very light fowling- piece, and a 
bayonet with a handle to it, which will, at 
the ſame time, anſwer the purpoſe of a ſword. 
This fowling-picce is to be made fo as to open 
and receive the charge at the breech, in order 


to avoid the inconvenience and loſs of time in 


ramming 
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ramming it down; and all the accoutrements 
muſt be as light as poſſible. Their officers are 

alſo to be choſen out of the regiment, after 
the ſame manner as the private men, without 
paying any regard to ſeniority. Thus form- 
ed, they muſt be exerciſed with a continu- 


ance; muſt practiſe jumping and running, 


but, above all, firing at a mark at three hun- 
dred paces diſtance: and rewards are to be 
appointed for thoſe who excel in all theſe dif- 
ferent exerciſes, in order to excite an emula- 
tion amongſt them. 

A body of infantry compoſed according to 
this plan, and thoroughly inured to labour, 
can march every where with the cavalry, and, 
J am confident, will be capable of doing very 
conſiderable ſervice. 

I am far from approving of orenadiers : : for 
as they uſually compoſe the flower of our ar- 
my, and are employed on every important oc- 


caſion, a briſk war exhauſts them to ſuch a 


degree, that they are no langer able to furniſh 
non-commiſſioned officers, on whom the ex- 


cellence of the infantry totally depends. I 


would therefore ſubſtitute the veterans in their 
room; who ought, moreover, to have a lar- 


ger pay than the other ſoldiers. The light- 


armed forces are to be employed on all ſervi- 
ces requiring expedition and activity, and the 
veterans only on ſuch as were ſerious and of 
moment; which will tend to the reciprocal in- 
tereſt of beth eſtabliſhments. The command 


of the former is to be always given to a lieu- 
Ts tenant, 
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tenant, the particular appointment of whom 
muſt depend upon the colonel ; but that of 
the latter, being regarded as the poſt of ho- 
nour, is to be determined altogether by ſenio- 
rity. According to the preſent ſyſtem, it 1s 
impoſſible to prevent the officers from ſucceed- 


ing to grenadier-companies by feniority, with- 


out affronting them to a violent degree; even 
thoſe, which is frequently the caſe, who are 
in themſelves inſufficient, and whoſe perſons 
are naturally too infirm to ſupport the fatigues 
incident to thoſe ſtations.— I have alſo ſeen 
the lives of many brave men thrown away on 

trifles, and that particularly at fieges. It is ſo 


common to employ the grenadiers on every 


occaſion which preſents itſelf, that they are 


ſometimes detached on the moſt frivolous ſer- 


vices, and but too often ſacrificed without any 
manner of neceſlity. V | 

The heavy-armed forces are to have good 
firelocks, five feet in length, whoſe bores 
muſt be wide enough to hold an ounce-ball, 
and made to receive the charge at the breech, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the light- armed 
forces : they will carry above twelve hundred 


| paces : to theſe muſt be alſo added bayonets, 


two feet and a half in length 
It is needleſs to be under any apprehenfions 
of overloading the infantry with arms, becauſe 


their weight rather ſerves to poiſe and make 


them ſteady than otherwiſe. Thoſe. of the 
Roman ſoldiers weighed above fixty pounds ; 


and it was death to throw away any part of 


them 


* 
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them in action; which, ſo far from being at- 
tended with any bad conſequence, had a quite 
contrary effect, as it prevented their entertain- 
ing any thoughts of flying; and, for that rea- 
ſon, was one of their capital maxims. 
The men are likewiſe to be furniſhed with 
bucklers of leather, prepared in vinegar ; which 
will be attended with very conſiderable advan- 
tages : for they are not only of uſe to cover 
the arms, but whenever the troops are to en- 
gage ſtanding, they may form a kind of pa- 
rapet with them in an inſtant, by paſſing them 
from hand to hand along the front; two of 
them, the one upon the other, being muſket- 
proof. My opinion, in regard to this piece of 
armour, 1s ſupported by that of Montecuculli, 
who ſays, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
infantry. _ 33 
Theſe bayonets being made with handles 
to fix within the barrel of the firelock, are 
much preferable to the others; becauſe they 
put it into a commanding officer's power, to 
preſerve his fire as long as he thinks proper; 
which is a circumſtance of the utmoſt import- 
ance. It is inconſiſtent for one body of troops 
to make uſe of two different ways of engaging 
at once. They muſt of neceſſity, therefore, 
either proceed at once to cloſe fight, or depend 
altogether upon their firings; and whenever 
the former method is to be put in execution, 
the latter muſt be laid aſide; to which, on ac- 
tual ſervice, men can hardly be reconciled; 
nothing, in general, being more difficult, than 
F 2 | 08 
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to prevent their firing, when they approach 


| pear their enemy; of which what follows is 
9 one inſtance. | - 
| Charles XII. King of Sweden, intending to 


introduce amongſt his troops the method of 
engaging ſword-in-hand, had frequently men- 
tioned his deſign to his officers, and it was 
| likewiſe made known to his whole army. Ac- 
1 cordingly, at the battle of —— againſt the 
| Muſcovites, he haſted to the head of his re- 


giment of infantry, the moment it begun, and 
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"108 made a fine harangue; immediately after 
1 which he diſmounted, and, poſting himſelf in 
# the front of the colours, led them on to the 
43 charge; but as ſoon as they came within a- 
= bout thirty paces of the enemy, the whole gave 
. — fire, notwithſtanding his preſence, as well as 
„ his poſitive orders to the contrary; and al- 
. though he routed the enemy, and gained a 
= complete victory, yet he was ſo piqued, that 
8 he paſſed through the ranks, remounted his 
i horſe, and rode off without ſpeaking a ſingle 
„ word. „ . 
5 | But to return to the legion. The batta- 
1 lions are at firſt to be drawn up four deep, the 
= to front ranks being armed with firelocks on- 
it ly, and the two rear with half-pikes, and fire- 
=_ locks flung over their ſhoulders. The halt- 
F | pike is a ſlender weapon, thirteen feet in length, 
5 excluſive of the iron head, which is to be 
5 1 three-{quare, eighteen inches long, and two 
Th | broad; the ſtaff muſt be of deal, hollowed, 
. | and covered with varniſhed parchment ; which 
A e 
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will be very light, and not being ſo limber as 
one that is ſolid, will be likewiſe much more 
uſeful in action. My opinion, in regard to 
the importance of this inſtrument, is ſupported 
by the general concurrence of men of reflec- 
tion and experience; and the only reaſons to 
be aſſigned for the diſuſe of it, are ſuch as 
have alſo occaſioned the abolition of many o- 
ther excellent cuſtoms of the ancients, by 
which I mean neglect and indolence. The 
| half-pikes were found unſerviceable in ſome af- 
fairs that happened in Italy, where the ſitua- 
tion was rough and impracticable for them ; 
from whence they came to be totally laid aſide ; 
and nothing ſince has been thought of, but 
to increaſe the quantity of fire-arms. | 
Although I have been exclaiming againſt 
firing in general, yet, in certain ſituations, it 
is both advantageous and neceſlary ; ſuch as, in 
incloſures and rough grounds, and alſo againſt 
cavalry: but the method of performing it 
ought to be ſimple and unconſtrained. —— 
The preſent practice is of little or no effect 
for the men are ſo diſtracted by that attention 
which they are obliged to give to the word of 
command, that it is impoſſible for them to fire 
with any certainty. How is it to be expected, 
that, after they have preſented their arms, they 
can, in ſuch a poſition, retain an object in their 
eye, till they receive the word to fire? The 
moſt minute accident ſerves to diſcompoſe them; 
and having once loſt the critical moment, their 
hre afterwards is, in a great meaſure, thrown 
. | away. 
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ball conſiderably out of its true direction ; to 


Theſe, and other inconveniencies, totally pre- 


the front-ranks being ſheltered in ſuch a man- 
ner, will, I am confident, take a much ſurer 


front, will exerciſe their pikes with more in- 
trepidity, and be capable of doing infinitely 


well, without obliging the front to kneel ; by 


ſirous to continue as long as poflible in ſuch an 
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away. The ſtricteſt nicety and exactneſs is 
required in levelling; inſomuch, that any move- 
ment of the firelock, when preſented, altho' 
even imperceptible, is ſufficient to throw the 


add to which, their being kept in a conſtrained 
attitude, will naturally make them unſteady. 


vent that execution which might be expected 
from ſmall arms. But as this is a ſubje& which 
demands a particular article, I ſhall therefore 
treat of it at large hereafter, and return to the 
forming of my battalions. 

In charging, the two rear-ranks are to level 
their pikes ; in which poſition they will extend 
from ſix to ſeven feet before the front-rank : 


aim, and fire with more coolneſs and reſolu- 
tion, than they would otherwiſe do; and the 
rear-ranks, as they are likewiſe covered by the 


more ſervice, than if they were armed only 
with firelocks : the ſecond rank can fire very 


which means a very inconvenient and danger- 
ous poſition is avoided : for all thoſe who la- 
bour under any degree of fear, are naturally de- 


attitude ; and after they have fired, do not riſe 
up, in order to load again, with that briſkneſs 
which is neceſſary. But there is another more 

material 
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material objection to this method, which is, 
that it ſubjects you to the neceſſity of halting 
at every fire. 
which I propoſe, the whole are under cover, 
one rank protected by another with a recipro- 
cal confidence. The front preſents a foreſt of 
ſpears, whoſe appearance muſt be dreadful to 
your enemies, and encouraging to your own 
troops, who become inſpired with freſh cou- 
rage from a ſenſibility of their power. 

The plans numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10, will explain my manner of forming the 
centuries. In forming regiments, the ſtand- 


ards are to be poſted in the centre of their re- 


ee centuries, becauſe every century is to 
ollow its own; and in forming the legion, the 
ſtandards of all the regiments are to be go- 


verned by the grand or legionary ſtandard; 


which method will enable them, on every oc- 


caſion, to form with eaſe and celerity. P 
As ſtandards were at firſt deſigned only for 


ſuch purpoſes, and to aſſiſt troops in rallying, 


nothing aſtoniſhes me more, than that men 
ſhould be prevailed upon to deviate from ſo eſ- 
ſential an inſtitution. It is become univerſally 
the cuſtom, to poſt all the ſtandards belonging 
to a battalion in the centre of it, as if nothing 
leſs than numbers collected together could 
ſerve to render them ſufficiently conſpicuous. 
This abſurd practice appears to me another 
proof of our ignorance : for the ſtandards be- 
1ng appointed by the ancients, each to direct 
the motions of a ſeparate body of troops ; me 

; | „ eee 


According to the diſpoſition 
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theſe bodies bein g reduced, by the events of 
war, to ſmall numbers, the whole, in conſe- 
quence of their weakneſs, were at length form- 
ed into one body, and all the ſtandards poſted 
in the centre: in the courſe of years, they 
were completed to their firſt eſtabliſhment ; 
but the neceſſary removal of the ſtandards to 
ir Heme poſts again, which ought to have 
taken place at the ſame time, was omitted: 

from thence we blindly have adopted the fame 
cuſtom, which is a circumſtance that has hi- 
therto eſcaped the obſervation of any other per- 
ſon; and it is highly probable, that our bat- 


talions likewiſe owe their preſent unwieldy 


form to ſome ſuch original. If this be allow- 
ed, the diſciplinarians of the preſent age have 
certainly proceeded upon a principle founded 
upon extreme ignorance and error. 

As there will be found above an hundred 
officers and non-commiſſioned officers per re- 
giment, they are therefore to be always poſt- 
ed by files; one to every maniple or diviſion, 

and two to every century. This diſpoſition 
will enable them to prevent the regiments 
from diſordering each other, and the diviſions 
from mixing, which is a matter of no ſmall 
moment in an engagement: it will moreover 
produce another good effect, in giving them 
an abſolute command over the men : for when- 
ever they attempt to take their firelocks from 
off their ſhoulders, in order to fire at an im- 
proper time, or without order, they can in- 
ſtantly ſee and hinder it; which they are by 
no 
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no means able to do, when poſted in the front 
and rear, according to the preſent practice. 
As I have formed three different eſtabliſh- 
ments, the firſt and loweſt of which is to take 
place in peace only ; the ſecond, when a war 
is expected; and the third, after it is decla- 
red; at which time, the companies, as has 
before been explained, are to be completed to 
ſeventeen men, and conſequently the centuries 
to 184, ſerjeants and corporals included ; when 
theſe centuries therefore are reduced a third, 
or more, they are to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of froops, and by that of battalions only 
when complete. 8 
The half-centuries of light- armed foot, and 
of horſe, muſt be always kept complete, be- 
cauſe they recruit out of their reſpective regi- 
ments, and conſequently ought never to be 
below their proper eſtabliſhment; and this 
more eſpecially, as it is not my intention to 
have them at all ſubject to detachments, but 
that they ſhould always march in a body. 
In the diſpoſition for charging “*, the light- 
armed foot are to be diſperſed along the front, 
at the diſtance of an hundred, or from one to 
two hundred paces, from the legion, and to 
begin firing when the enemy is about three 
hundred paces off; which they are to continue, 
without any word of command, till the enem 
approaches within about fifty paces ; at whie 
diſtance, every commanding officer is to order 
a retreat, taking care to retire ſoftly towards 
See plan 11. 
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his reſpective regiment, and in ſuch manner 
as to be able to fall into the intervals of the 
battalions by tens ; keeping up his fire likewiſe 
till he has joined them: by this time the le- 
gion mult be advancing in charging order, ha- 


ving doubled its ranks, and formed eight deep, 


while the light-armed foot were ſkirmiſhing 
in front. The half-centuries of horſe likewiſe, 


being divided and formed into two troops, are 


to be poſted at the diſtance of thirty paces in 
the rear of their reſpective regiments 

The whole moving forwards in this order, 
with a regular and briſk pace, muſt certainly 
make a formidable appearance, and greatly 
intimidate the enemy; for what can they do 
to oppoſe the ſhock? If they would attack 
the flanks of the centuries, they muſt neceſ- 
farily break their battalions before they can be 


able to do it; which 1s a very dangerous, if 
not an impracticable attempt, conſidering that 


the intervals conſiſt of no more than ten paces ; 


| thoſe moreover filled by the light- armed foot, 


and rendered {till more impenetrable by the 


tranſverſed pikes of the rear-ranks. How is it 
to be ſuppoſed, that, being only four deep, 
and having been likewiſe already haraſſed by 


the light-armed infantry, they can poflibly 
maintain their ground againſt troops, which 
are not only quite freſh, but formed eight 
deep, with a front at the ſame time equal to 
theirs; and which fall impetuouſly upon them, 
diſordered in a manner already by that floating 
and unevenneſs of the ranks which is unavoid- 

able 
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able in the movement of ſo extenſive a body? 
From hence therefore it appears highly pro- 
bable, that they muſt be defeated; and if they 
truſt to flight, they will only expoſe them- 
{elves to more certain deſtruction : for the mo- 
ment they turn their backs, the light-armed 
foot, together with the horſe poſted in the 
rear, are to purſue, and will make dreadful ha- 
vock amongſt them. During the purſuit, the 
centuries are to ſtand faſt, in order to receive 

their own troops again, if repulſed by the ene- 
my, and to be able to renew the charge, in 
caſe it ſhould be neceſſary. 5 

The peculiar advantages of this diſpoſition 
being thus conſidered, I cannot avoid giving 
it the preference to all others, and of being 
beſt adapted for a day of battle. And although 
it may be imagined by ſome, that the enemy's 
cavalry might diſperſe my light-armed troops, 
yet, in the execution, it will be found quite 
_ otherwiſe : for every regiment having but ſe- 


venty of theſe irregulars, which will be ſcat= 


tered along its front, and in continual motion, 
the enemy will have no ſteady or fit object to 
fire at: finding themſelves able therefore to do 
but little, if any execution, and expoſed at the 
ſame time to a ſevere fire, they muſt ſoon be 
obliged to retire. But as they will naturally 
endeavour to remedy this inconvenience, the 
only effectual method of doing it, will be for 
them likewiſe to eſtabliſh a body of irregulars, 
trained up to engage mine, and formed upon 
my principle. Thus its goodneſs is in one in- 
2 > ſtance 
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ſtance demonſtrated, by the enemy's being re- 
duced to a neceſſity of adopting it. Yet it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they will firſt have 
ſuffered conſiderably, and have been repeated- 
ly defeated, before they become ſufficiently 
reconciled to this change in their manœuvre 
to put it in practice; and even then their 
troops will be but awkward and new to that 

kind of engagement, oppoſed againſt mine 
perfectly dexterous, and familiarized to it by 
long habit. Their retreat will moreover be at- 
tended with great difficulty and danger; for 
as the preſent diſpoſition of their main body 
admits of no intervals, they will be obliged to 
move along the front of their reſpective regi- 
ments, in order to retire by the flanks. 

It will not be improper, before I finith this 
chapter, to give the following conciſe calcula- 
tion of the fire of my light-armed troops. 

Let us ſuppoſe them to begin firing at the 
diſtance of 300 paces, which is what they mult 
_ practiſe at their ordinary exerciſes, and to con- 
tinue it, during the ſpace of time neceſſary for 
the enemy to march that quantity of ground, 
which will be from ſix to ſeven minutes at 
leaſt: my irregulars will be able to fire fix 
times in a minute ; however, I ſhall only fay 
five; every one will therefore have fired thirty 
times, and conſequently the complement be- 
longing to every regiment, at leaſt 2000, be- 
fore the engagement can poſſibly commence 
on the fide of the enemy. Weare, moreover, 
to conſider, that the troops employed on this 

ſervice, 
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ſervice, are ſuch as have been inceſſantly exer- 
ciſed in firing at ſome very diſtant mark; 
which are not drawn up in any cloſe order; 
and which fire at their own eaſe and diſcretion, 
without being obliged to wait for the word of 
command, or kept in that conſtrained attitude 
which is cuſtomary in the ranks, where the 
men croud one another, and prevent their ta- 
king a ſteady aim. I may therefore infiſt up- 
on it, that a ſingle fire from one of theſe irre- 
gulars perfected in his buſineſs, will in general 
do as much execution, as ten from any other; 
and if the enemy are drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, their movement will be ſo ſlow, that they 
muſt ſuſtain above four or five thouſand ſuch 

fires from every regiment, before they will be 
able to begin the engagement. 

I would not have any one imagine, that 
three hundred paces 1s too great a diſtance for 
theſe fuſees ; becauſe their conſtruction is ſuch, 
that they will carry four hundred point blank ; 
and above a thouſand, if elevated to twenty, 
or twenty-five degrees. 

To theſe I add the fire of hs machines 
which I call amuſettes. Theſe, as I have be- 
fore obſerved; do not require above two or 
three ſoldiers both to draw and work them; 
which ſoldiers are to be furniſhed by the cen- 
turies to which they reſpectively belong, aſ- 
ſiſted by the captains-at-arms, who are ap- 
pointed ls for that ſervice. Before an en- 
gagement, * amuſettes are to be advanced 
in front, along with the light-armed troops: 


5 
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as they can be fired two hundred times in an 
hour with eaſe, and carry above three thou- 
ſand paces, they will be of great uſe to gall an 
enemy, when forming after they have paſſed 
any wood, defile, or village ; when marching 
in column, or drawing up in order of battle, 
which' laſt requires time. Every century is to 
have but one ; nevertheleſs, thoſe of both lines 
may be joined upon occaſion, and the whole 
collected upon any eminence, in which fitua- 
tion they muſt do prodigious execution. They 
will carry further, and much more true, than 
our cannon ; and the captains-at-arms muſt be 
taught by conſtant practice, to work them 
with dexterity and judgment. The ſixteen be- 
longing to a legion planted together in an en- 
gagement, will be ſufficient to filence any bat- 

tery of the enemy's in an inſtant. TON 
With regard to my pikes, if in rough, or 
mountainous places, they be found to be uſe- 
leſs, the ſoldiers have nothing more to do, than 
to lay them aſide for the time, and to make 
uſe of their fuſees, which they always carry 
flung over their ſhoulders for ſuch purpoſes. 
To fay that the carriage of them will be too 
great an incumbrance, is a frivolous objection ; 
for as they are now obliged to carry their tent- 
poles, nothing more 1s required, than to ſub- 
ſtitute theſe pikes in their room, by making 
the tents in ſuch a manner, that, with a cord 
tied by the middle of them, they may anſwer 
the ſame end. Their appearance above the 
tents, fo far from being diſpleaſing to the wn 
Wi 


per legion. 
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will have a very good effect, and be rather or- 
namental in a camp, than otherwiſe. Their 
entire weight, including the iron-work, does 
not exceed five pounds ; and being made hol- 
low, they are not ſo weak and limber as thoſe 
formerly in uſe, which, at the ſame time, 
weighed near ſeventeen pounds, and were ex- 
tremely incommodiouRns. 5 
Even numbers, and the ſquare- root, conſti- 
tute the principle on which the form and diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral diſtinct bodies of my in- 
fantry depend, and from which one muſt ne- 
ver depart; as are, for inſtance, the four ma- 
niples or diviſions per century *; the four cen- 
turies per regiment ; and the four regiments 


A body of troops formed according to this 


plan, muſt undoubtedly be capable of great 


things, eſpecially if the legionary general be a 
man of parts and experience. For inſtance, if 
the commander in chief of an army wants to 
take poſſeſſion of ſome poſt, to obſtruct the 
enemy in their projects, or, in ſhort, to exe- 
cute any of thoſe various enterpriſes which are 
frequently found neceſſary in the courſe of a 
war, he has nothing more to do, than to de- 
tach ſome particular legion upon it ; which, as 
it is furniſhed with every material that can be 
required to fortify itſelf, can ſoon be ſecured _ 
from any outward inſult ; and, in the ſpace of 
four or five days, might put itſelf in ſuch a de- 


* See plan 7, 15 
fenſible 
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fenſible ſtate, as to be able to ſuſtain a regular 
fiege, and to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy's 
whole army. — How practicable this is, ſhall 
be demonſtrated hereafter, when I come to 
the ſubject of fortification. 
This diſpoſition of the infantry appears to 
me the more prudent, as it is juſt in all its 
parts; and the acquired reputation of any ſingle 
legion, will both make an emulous impreſſion 
upon the others, and at the ſame time diſcou- 
rage the enemy. Such a body will naturally 
regard their credit as the common cauſe, and 
be perpetually ſpurred on to glorious deeds, by 
a reſtleſs ambition to equal at leaſt, if not ex- 
cel that of any other. The exploits of a corps 
which has any fixed title, are not ſo ſoon for- 
gotten, as thoſe of one which bears the name 
of its colonel only; becauſe that is ſubject to 
be changed, and the remembrance of their for- 
mer actions will then be apt to ceaſe, together 
with that of their name. It is moreover na- 
tural for all men to be leſs intereſted about 
things which relate to others, than about thoſe 
in which they themſelves are perſonally con- 
cerned. Thus, by the ſame rule, it becomes 
much eaſier to inſpire a corps which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a title peculiar to itſelf, with a 
ſpirit of emulation, than another which is call- 
ed after its colonel, who very probably may 
be diſliked. Many perſons, not knowing 
why thoſe regiments which bear the names of 
provinces in France, have always behaved ſo 
particularly well, impute it altogether to their 
By natural 
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natural courage; which is far from being the 
real reaſon, as appears from what I have juſt 
been obſerving. Thus we ſee, that matters of 
the utmoſt importance depend ſometimes on 
trifles, which eſcape our notice. 

Theſe legions, moreover, form a kind of 
univerſal ſeminary of ſoldiers, where different 
nations, are freely adopted, and their natural 


' prejudices effectually removed; a circumſtance 


of infinite uſe to a monarch, or a Conqueror, 
who will thus always have a world to recruit 
in. -And thoſe who imagine, that the Ro- 


man legions were totally compoſed of Roman 
citizens, are very much deceived; for they 


were a collection of all nations: but it was 
their compoſition, their diſcipline, and their 


method of fighting, which gave them the ſu- 


periority over their enemies, and obtained their 


victories; neither were they vanquiſhed in 


their turn, till theſe prudent meaſures became 
ſupplanted, and negligence and degeneracy 
were ſuffered to prevail in their ſtead, 
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„ xa In 


1. Of cavalry. 2. Of armour. 3. Of arms 
and accoutrements for man and horſe. 
4. Of the eſtabliſhment of cavalry ; toge- 
ther with their manner of forming, enga- 
ging, and marching. 5. Of foraging, 
green and dry. 6. Of tents, and the me- 
thod of incamping. 7. Of detachments, 
or parties of light-armed cavalry. 


A . 
Of cavalry in general. 
HE cavalry ought to be well appointed; 


to be mounted on horſes inured to fa- 
tigue; to be incumbered with as little baggage 


as poſſible; and above all, that leading miſtake 


of making the horſes fat ſhould be avoided. 


The oftener likewiſe they fee an enemy, the 
better; as it renders them familiar with dan- 


ger, and capable of attempting any thing: but 


that immoderate love which we are apt to have 


for the horſes, leaves us ignorant of their real 
power and importance. 3 
I had a regiment of German horſe in Po- 


land, with which I marched in eighteen 


months above fifteen hundred leagues ; and I 
can alſo affirm, that at the end of that time it 


was 


[ 
t 
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was fitter for ſervice, than another whoſe horſes 
were too full of fleſh. Unleſs cavalry be able 


to endure fatigue in running and violent exer- 


ciſe, they are in reality good for nothing; but 


then they muſt be broke by degrees, and fa- 
miliarized to it in length of time by cuſtom; 
after which, galloping at full ſpeed by ſqua- 


drons, and a conſtant uſe of violent exerciſes, 


will both preſerve them in better condition, 


and make them laſt much longer; it will 
moreover form the men, and give them a mar- 
tial and becoming air. To exerciſe the horſes 
only once every three years, and then but in 
a gentle manner, from an apprehenſion that 
violent fatigue and ſweating may be prejudicial 


to them, is far from being ſufficient: for I 


inſiſt upon it, that unleſs they are accuſtomed 
to hard treatment, they will be more ſubject to 


diſorders, and at the ſame time become inca- 


pable of ſervice. | = 
There muſt be two kinds of cavalry, diſtin- 


guiſhed by the different names of horſe and dra- 


goons : of the former of which, although much 
the beſt, the number muſt be but ſmall, be- 
cauſe they are attended with great expence : 


but their uſe and application, nevertheleſs, re- 


quires, our particular attention. . Forty ſqua- 


drons of them are ſuthcient for an army of 


from 40 to 50,000 men. Their movements 
ſhould be fimple, neceſſary, and free from all 
tendency to lightneſs ; the eſſential point being 


to teach them to engage in a firm body, and 


never to diſperſe, The mounting of grand 
„ guards 


3 ee 
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guards is the only duty which they are to do; 
for eſcorts, detachments, and parties, are al- 
ways to be compoſed of lighter troops. In ge- 
neral, they ſhould be upon a fimilar footing 
with the heavy artillery, and never ſuffered to 
march but with the army, 
The men are to be ſlender in perſon, and 
from five feet fix to ſeven inches high : their 
horſes to be ſtrong and thick, and never un- 
der fifteen hands two inches high. Thoſe of 
the Germans are the belt. 
They are to be armed from head to foot, 
and the front-rank to have lances hung by a 
ſlender ſtrap to the pummel of the ſaddle ; 
ſwords alſo four feet long, with ſtiff three- 
{quare blades ; carbines, but no piſtols, as they 
will only increaſe the weight ; ſtirrups ; but, 
Inſtead of ſaddles, the * bows only, with a 
pair of pannels ſtuffed, and covered with black 
ſheep-ikins, which are to ſerve by way of a 
caſe, and to come acroſs the horſe's cheſt. 
In regard to dragoons, there muſt be at 
leaſt twice as many as of horſe : but their re- 
giments are, nevertheleſs, to be compoſed of 
the ſame numbers. Their horſes are not to be 
above fourteen hands high, nor under thirteen 
hands two inches. Their exerciſe muſt be full 
of ſpirit and velocity; and they are alſo to know 
perfectly well that of the infantry : their arms 
are to be fuſees, ſwords, and lances ; which 
laſt, when they diſmount, will ſerve inſtead 


See plate 13. 


of 
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of pikes. Their ſaddles and furniture are to 
be the ſame with thoſe of the horſe : their 
perſons muſt be ſmall, and their height from 
five feet to five feet one inch ; never exceeding 
two. They are to form by ſquadrons three 
deep, and to march in the fame order as the 
horſe. | „ 
When they diſmount, their ranks are to be 
open, that they may be able to wheel to the 
right by half- quarter ranks, and from four 
form eight deep, according to the * plan an- 
nexed. After they have linked their horſes, 
they are to march into the front and form, lea- 
ving the right and left hand man of every rank 
on horſeback to attend them. But I ſhall ex- 
plain this evolution more particularly in ar- 
OE 8 . 
The rear-rank muſt be taught to vault and 


ſkirmiſh, after the ſame manner as the light- 
armed troops, always retreating by the inter- 
vals between the ſquadrons, and rallying in their 
rear: but the front and centre ranks are to 


ſtand faſt, as the horſe do, and their fuſees to 


be flung. ——Theſe dragoons are to be em- 
ployed on all the petty ſervice of the army; 
to beat up the enemy's quarters; to form e- 
ſcorts; to furniſh out- parties; and to ſcour the 
country. ed 1 
Having thus explained, in general, the pro- 
per duties of the cavalry, it becomes neceſſary 


to proceed to the ſubject of the ſecond article. 


* See plan 15. 
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guards is the only duty which they are to do; 
for eſcorts, detachments, and parties, are al- 
ways to be compoſed of lighter troops. In ge- 
neral, they ſhould be upon a fimilar footing 


with the heavy artillery, and never ſuffered to 
march but with the army. 


The men are to be ſlender in perſon, and 


from five feet fix to ſeven inches high : their 


horſes to be ſtrong and thick, and never un- 
der fifteen hands two inches high. Thoſe of 
the Germans are the beſt. 

They are to be armed from head to foot, 
and the front-rank to have lances hung by a 
{lender ſtrap to the pummel of the ſaddle ; 
{words alſo four feet long, with {tiff three- 
ſquare blades ; carbines, but no piſtols, as they 
will only increaſe the weight ; ſtirrups ; but, 
inſtead of ſaddles, the * bows only, with a 
pair of pannels ſtuffed, and covered with black 
ſheep-ſkins, which are to ſerve by way of a 
caſe, and to come acroſs the horſe's cheſt. 

In regard to dragoons, there muſt be at 
leaſt twice as many as of horſe : but their re- 
giments are, nevertheleſs, to be compoſed of 
the ſame numbers. Their horſes are not to be 
above fourteen hands high, nor under thirteen 
hands two inches. Their exerciſe muſt be full 


of ſpirit and velocity; and they are alſo to know 


perfectly well that of the infantry : their arms 


are to be fuſees, ſwords, and lances ; which 


laſt, when they diſmount, will ſerve inſtead 


* See plate 13. 
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of pikes. Their ſaddles and furniture are to 
be the ſame with thoſe of the horſe: their 
perſons muſt be ſmall, and their height from 
five feet to five feet one inch ; never exceeding 
two. They are to form by ſquadrons three 
deep, and to march in the ſame order as the 
horſe. AI „„ 

When they diſmount, their ranks are to be 
open, that they may be able to wheel to the 
right by half- quarter ranks, and from four 


form eight deep, according to the * plan an- 


nexed. After they have linked their horſes, 
they are to march into the front and form, lea- 
ving the right and left hand man of every rank 
on horſeback to attend them. But I ſhall ex- 
plain this evolution more particularly in ar- 
tiele 4. + 
The rear-rank muſt be taught to vault and 
ſkirmiſh, after the ſame manner as the light- 
armed troops, always retreating by the inter- 
vals between the ſquadrons, and rallying in their 
rear: but the front and centre ranks are to 
ſtand faſt, as the horſe do, and their fuſees to 


be ſlung. —— Theſe dragoons are to be em- 


| ployed on all the petty ſervice of the army ; 


to beat up the enemy's quarters; to form e- 


ſcorts; to furniſh out-parties ; and to ſcour the 


country. OR 1 

Having thus explained, in general, the pro- 
per duties of the cavalry, it becomes neceſſary 
to proceed to the ſubject of the ſecond article. 


* See plan 15. 
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N T EL RS 
Of the armour of the cavalry. 


AM at a loſs to know why armour has been 
1 laid aſide; for nothing is either ſo uſeful or 
ornamental. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the 
invention of gunpowder aboliſhed the uſe of it. 
But that is far from being the true reaſon ; 
becauſe it was the faſhion in Henry IV.'s reign, 
and fince, to the year 1667: and every one 
knows, that powder was introduced amongſt 
us long before that time. I ſhall endeavour 
to make it appear, that its diſuſe was occaſion- 
ed by nothing but the inconvenience of it. 
That a ſquadron totally unguarded, accor- 
ding to the preſent cuſtom, will ſtand but a 
bad chance, oppoſed to one armed from head 
to foot, is inconteſtable ; for their ſwords muſt 
be uſeleſs to them. Their laſt and only re- 
ſource, therefore, is to fire. This, as it is al- 
ways highly advantageous to reduce an enemy 
to ſuch a neceſſity, becomes an affair well 
worthy our attention. 
I have invented a ſuit of armour, conſiſting 
of thin iron plates, fixed upon a ſtrong buft- 
ſkin, the entire weight of which does not ex- 
ceed thirty pounds. It is proof againſt the 
ſword and pike : and although I cannot alledge 
it to be the ſame againſt a ball, eſpecially one 
that is fired point-blank ; nevertheleſs, it will 
reſiſt all ſuch as have not been well rammed 

down, 
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down, as become looſe in the barrel, by the 

motion of the horſes, or are received in an 

oblique direction. But ſuppoſing that you do 

ſuſtain the enemy's fire, that of the cavalry 1s 

never very dreadful : and it is a general obſer- 

vation, that thoſe who have availed themſelves 
of it, have been always defeated. It therefore 

becomes adviſeable, even to oblige them to give 
their fire; which cannot poſſibly be effected 
with more certainty and eaſe, than by arming 
' your cavalry in the manner which I have been 
propoſing ; for as that will render them invul- 
nerable by the ſword, an enemy will naturally 
be provoked to uſe their ſmall-arms : but the 
inſtant your troops have received their fire, they 
will ruſh upon them with irrefiſtible impetuo- 
ſity, grown doubly deſperate from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own ſecurity, and a thirſt of re- 
venge for the dangers they have but juſt eſca- 
ped. And how can thoſe whoſe bodies are 
quite unguarded, be able to defend themſelves 
| againſt others, who are thus, in a manner, in- 
vulnerable? for their perſons are ſo little expo- 
ſed, that it will be impoſſible to wound them 
mortally. If there were only two ſuch re- 
giments in a whole army, and they had but 
routed a few ſquadrons of the enemy, the diſ- 
order would preſently become general, from 
the formidableneſs of their appearance. 

This kind of armour will not only have a 
good effect to the eye, but reduce the expence 
of the cloathing conſiderably; for nothing more 
will be required, than a ſmall buff-ſkin _—_ 
IX 
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ſix years; a cloak every three or four; and a 
pair of breeches. The hat is to be exchan- 
ged for the Roman helmet ; which is ſo grace- 
ful, that nothing can be comparable to it; and 
it laſts, as does alſo the armour, during a man's 
life. Thus the dreſs will be rendered much 
leſs coſtly, and more ornamental : your cavalry 


will no longer be in a condition to dread that 


of the enemy; but rather be fired, from a 
ſenſe of their ſuperiority, with an eagerneſs to 
engage them. The prince who firſt introduces 
this cuſtom amongſt his troops, will reap his 
advantage from it ; for I ſhould not be at all 
ſurpriſed, to ſee ten or a dozen ſuch horſemen, 


attack and defeat a whole ſquadron, becauſe 


fear would prevail on one fide, and courage 

on the other. | 1 
To ſay then, that the enemy will adopt the 

ſame meaſures, is to admit the goodneſs of 


them: nevertheleſs, they will probably perſiſt | 


in their errors for ſome time, and ſubmit to be 


repeatedly defeated for years, before they will 


be reconciled to ſuch a change; fo reluctant are 


all nations, whether it proceeds from ſelf-love, 


' lazineſs, or folly, to relinquiſh old cuſtoms. 


Even good inſtitutions make their progreſs but 
{lowly amongſt us; for we are grown ſo incor- 
rigible in our prejudices, that ſuch whoſe u- 
tility is confirmed by the whole world, are, 
notwithſtanding, frequently rejected by us; 
and then, to vindicate our exceptions upon e- 
very ſuch occaſion, we only ſay, 'Tis contrary 
to cuſtom. 3 
To 
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To induce a conviction of what I have ad- 
vanced, one need but call to mind the num- 
ber of years during which the Gauls were per- 
petually conquered by the Romans, without 
ever attempting to retrieve their loſſes by any 
alteration in their diſcipline, or manner of 
fighting. — The Turks are now an inſtance 
of the ſame; for it is neither in courage, num- 
bers, nor riches; but in diſcipline and order, 
that they are defective. 

At the battle of Peterwaradin, they had a- 
bove 100,000 men ; we only 40,000, and yet 
defeated them. At that of Belgrade, they had 
more than double their former number; we 
not 30,000 ; and there alſo we conquered : 
and this will always be the event of their bat- 
tles, while they depend upon rude numbers, 
in oppoſition to ſkilful conduct. Theſe ex- 
amples ought moreover to perſuade us, never 
to be prevented in any thing. 

Any objections which may be made againſt 

this armour, from a ſuppoſition that a ſhot re- 
ceived through it will be more dangerous, are 
immaterial ; becauſe a ball will only force its 
own paſſage through the iron-work, without 
carrying the broken part into the wound along 
with it. But let us even grant it to be fo, and 
only weigh the advantages reſulting from the 
uſe of it, with the bad conſequences which 
will attend the want of it, and we ſhall find 
the balance greatly in our favour : for what 
will ſignify the loſs of ſmall numbers thus oc- 
caſioned by their armour, Provides that, in 
general, 
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general, it gives us the ſuperiority over our e- 
nemies, and wins our battles? If therefore it 
be conſidered, how many men loſe their lives 
—— in an engagement by the ſword, and how ma- 
ny are dangerouſly wounded by random and 
weak ſhots, againſt all which this kind of ar- 
mour will be a protection, one cannot avoid 
acknowledging the utility of it. —— Nothing 
but indolence and effeminacy could have occa- 
ſioned its being laid aſide: to carry the cuiraſs, 
or trail the pike during whole years, for the 
uncertain ſervice of a ſingle day, was deemed 
perhaps a hardſhip; but when a ſtate ſo far 
degenerates, as to ſuffer the diſcipline of its 
troops to be neglected, or convenience to ſup- 
ply the place of utility, one may venture to 
foretell, without the gift of prophecy, that its 
ruin is approaching. 7 
The Romans conquered the world by the 
force of their diſcipline ; and in proportion as 
that declined, their power decreaſed. When 
— the Emperor Gratian had ſuftered the legions 
to lay aſide their cuiraſſes and helmets, becauſe 
the ſoldiers, enervated by idleneſs, complain- 
ed that they were too heavy, their ſucceſs for- 
ſook them; and thoſe very barbarians whom 
they had formerly defeated in ſuch numbers, 
and who had worn their chains during ſo ma- 
ny ages, became conquerors in their turn. 
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Of arms and accoutrements for man and horſe. 


which carry much further than any others, 
and are more eaſily loaded, as the ramming 
down of the charge will be avoided, which is 


increaſe the violence of the ball in its diſcharge : 
they muſt be always flung over their ſhoulders 
in an engagement, as well as on a march. 
They are alfo to have pouches fixed to their 
waiſt-belts, for the convenience of carrying 
any thing, like thoſe in uſe amongſt the Im- 
perial cavalry.— Their ſwords muſt be flung 
after the ſame manner as the carbines, becauſe 
in that poſition they will be leſs inconvenient, 


vented from ever attempting to cut with them 


much ſtiffer, and more durable, than the flat 
kind: they muſt be four feet in length; for a 
long ſword is as neceſſary on horſeback, as a 
ſhort one is on foot, — Piſtols are totally to 


charge there. The barrel is alſo rifled ; on which account, and 
in order to avoid a circumlocution, that epitbet only will for 
the future be made uſe of to exprels this entire piece of machinery. 
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HE men are to have rifled * carbines; 


very difficult to perform on horſeback : the 
bore of the barrels muſt be narrow, which will 


and more ornamental: their blades muſt be 
three-ſquare, that they may be effectually pre- 


in action; which method of uſing the ſword 
never does much execution: they are alſo 


* This kind of carbine, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpring, opens 


at the breech, and, as has before been obſerved, receives the 
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be laid afide ; for they are only a ſuperfluous 
addition of weight and incumbrance. 0 
The front-rank ſhould be furniſhed with 
lances; which M. de Montecuculli, in his me- 
moirs, prefers to all other weapons in uſe a- 
mongſt the cavalry; and even ſays, that they 
are irreſiſtible: but then it is neceſſary that 
the lanciers ſhould be armed from head to foot. 
— The length of theſe lances muſt be about 
twelve feet, and the ſtaffs hollow ; they weigh 
about fix pounds, and will ſerve in pitching 
the tents, as will be explained hereafter. Thus 
the incumbrance of tent-poles will be avoided, 
which have a very bad appearance upon a 
horſe, at the ſame time that they greatly in- 

creaſe his burden. He: 
| We now come to the horſe-accoutrements : 
And with regard to the bridle, I am far from 
approving of that with a bit : inſtead of which, 
I would recommend a head-ſtall having two 
1 ſtraight branches; and from the part where 
| the bit is uſually placed, a leathern ſtrap ſhould 
paſs over the horſe's noſe, as may be ſeen in 
plate 12. This being contrived to draw cloſe, MW 
in proportion as the rider tightens his reins, 
will govern a horſe effectually, and anſwer 
much better than any bit : one may ſtop and 
manage the moſt headſtrong horſe at pleaſure, Ml 
without ſpoiling his mouth, or inflaming his 

Jaws. „ . 

There is a conſiderable advantage attending 
this fort of bridle, in that a horie will be able 
to feed with it on, as well as off; for, by on- 
| 8 ly 
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ly ſlackening the reins, he is at full liberty to 


open his mouth ; and by tightening them a- 
gain, he is compelled to ſhut it, which will 
prevent his lolling out his tongue, and put a 
ſtop to ſeveral other bad cuſtoms which are 
learned by the bit : it will moreover make him 


raiſe and carry well his head. It 1s originally 


the invention of Charles XII. King of Sweden. 

With regard to the ſaddle, I think it ex- 
tremely defective. If a horſe grows lean, the 
bow bears upon his ſhoulders, and galls him : 
if he rolls himſelf upon the ground, he breaks 
it. Thus a man becomes obliged to march 
on foot ; for if he rides upon it afterwards, he 
ſpoils the horſe's back: beſides, the buckles, 
ſtirrup-leathers, and other appurtenances, are 
hurtful, expenſive, and heavy : they are per- 
petually growing out of repair ; and one is fre- 
quently obliged to have recourſe to town-fad- 


dlers, which is attended with no ſmall incon- 


venience. . 
From theſe defects of the ſaddle now in uſe, 


I have been induced to invent another, the 
form and conſtruction of which will appear 
from plate 13, and the following explanation. 
The bow is to be made of iron, ſtrong 
and well tempered, and fixed upon a pair of 


cloth or leathern pannels, ſtuffed with either 


wool or hair, to the end of which muſt be faſt- 
encd the crupper : over theſe muſt be placed 


a black ſheep-ſkin, or one of any other ani- 


mal, which will ſerve at once for houſing, and 


as a covering for the pannels : this ſkin is to 
ER. 25 be 
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be brought acroſs the horſe's cheſt, and will have 
a graceful effect; underneath it alſo muſt go a 
ſurcingle, which, in that poſition, can never 


gall either the horſe or his rider, who, at the 


ſame time, will have a very cloſe and eaſy 
ſeat. The ſtirrups are to be the ſame as thoſe 


uſed at the manege, faſtened at the bow of the 


ſaddle, and capable of being ſhortened or 
lengthened at pleaſure. Theſe pannels and 
ikins are never to be taken off the horſes backs, 


either by night or day, unleſs it be to dreſs 
them, after which they muſt be put on again. 
They can lie down with them very well ; and 


when any ſudden alarm happens, the men, 


having nothing to do but to mount, are form- 


ed in an inſtant. On grand guards, or in 
rainy weather, all that will be required to keep 


the ſkins clean and dry, is to roll them up up- 


on the bows. In caſes of emergency, the 
men may make the pannels themſelves. 

This entire equipage does not coſt the third 
of ours; is infinitely more commodious; 
weighs nothing; and never galls a horſe's 
back. Having thus deſcribed the accoutre- 
ments of the cavalry, I ſhall proceed to their 


utenſils. re „ 
Every man is to be furniſhed with a large 
ſack, ſeven feet in circumference, and five in 
depth; with ſlings for the arms, as may be 
ſeen in plate 12.: theſe being filled with fo- 


rage, and the men mounted again, are to be 


placed by their comrades en croupe, but as cloſe 
to their backs as poſſible: upon any alarm, 
they 
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they are to throw down their ſacks, and to 


form in ſquadron. Thus, as they are never to go 


without their arms, inſtead of foragers diſperſed 
about in a diſorderly manner, they immediate- 


ly become a regular body of troops, prepared 
to give the enemy a warm reception. But I 


ſhall treat hereafter more at large upon this 
inbje&, in the article of forage. 


While the horſes are graſing, the men are 


to cut down the forage by handfuls with ſickles, 
and to put it in their ſacks; but it muſt bi 
ſuch as is quite dry, although there ſhould not 


be a ſufficient quantity upon the ſpot to fill 
them; for the horſes will not only have fed 


olentifully while it is gathering, but will carry 


away, without any kind of fatigue, or injury 


to their backs, as much as will ſerve them for 


two or three days: from one piece of ground 


one mult go to another, and by the time that 
the laſt is exhauſted, the firſt will have produ- 


ced a freſh ſupply. Thus, provided that there 


are five or ſix of theſe in alternate uſe in the 


= c:0:r075 of a camp, the cavalry may be ſubſiſt- 
dd for a conſiderable time, without being ha- 


raſſed, by long marches, to fetch their forage. 
Theſe. ſacks, if ſtuffed with ſtraw, will allo 
occaſionally ſerve for beds. _ 


Sickles are better than ſithes, which are not 


only troubleſome, but have a very diſagreeable 
appearance upon a horſe. 

Inſtead of a cantine or barrel, every man is 
to have a goat-{kin bottle, like thoſe made uſe 
of in hot countries to hold liquors in. Th, 

Volt 
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with his linen, ſtockings, cap, a cord, and his 
few other neceſſaries, is to be put into the bot- 
tom of his ſack, which muſt be afterwards 
rolled up together with his cloak, and faſten- 
ed with two ſtraps upon the pannels behind 
him. Thus will be reduced to a very ſmall 
compaſs, that monſtrous load which is now 
carried by the cavalry ; and which both hurts 
a great number of horſes, and incumbers the 
men. But it will be neceſſary every now and 
thentoexamine the mens baggage, and to oblige 
them to throw away every thing that is uſe- 
leſs. I have frequently done it, and one can 
hardly imagine what quantities of ſtuff they 
_ conſtantly carry with them, all which ſerve to 
increaſe not a little the burden of their horſes. 
It will be no exaggeration to ſay, that the ve- 
ry ſuperfluities which J have ſometimes found 
in the review of a ſingle regiment, and order- 
ed to be thrown away, have been ſufficient to 
load twenty carriages. This is one of thoſe e- 
vils to which the ruin of our cavalry may be 1 in 
part aſcribed, | 


ARTICLE 
of the eſtabliſhment of cavalry ; ; together with 


5 manner of forming, engaging, and march- 


Tur regiments of horſe and dragoons 
ought to be compoſed like thoſe of the 

| foot; = is to ſay, of four centuries, or ſqua- 
drons, 
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drons, each of which is to conſiſt of 134 men, 
according to the following detail. 


7 he detail of a century of cavalry. 


I Centurion. 
1 Lieutenant. 
4 Sub-lieutenants. 
1 Cornet. 
I Quartermaſter. 
1 Captain at arms. 
1 Fourier. 
2 Standard-bearers. 
2 Trumpeters. 
10 Brigadiers. 
10 Sub- brigadiers. 
I00 Men. 


Total 134 
Staff-officers the ſame as to a century of foot. 


With reſpect to the formation, the ſqua- 
drons of horſe are never to be diminiſhed in 


their numbers, but always kept complete to 


this eſtabliſhment, becauſe that a great deal of 
time is required to perfect a trooper in his bu- 


ſineſs; that none but the veteran horſes will 


anſwer in ſervice ; and that oy are to form a 
ſolid body. 

As to the dragoons, they may be either re- 
duced, or diſmounted in time of peace ; for 
provided they do but remain upon the eſta- 

KR bliſhment 
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bliſhment of the infantry, they will be always 
uſeful. 
They are to march by two's in narrow places 
and defiles, but by ſquadrons where-ever the 
ground will admit. When they are obliged 
to leſſen their front, the beſt method of doing 
it, is to rank off, and march by the centre, as 
may be ſeen in plan 14. The fame method 
IS to be obſerved in forming again. 
In time of war, when an enemy is in the 
field, they muſt always march in ſquadron, and 
form inſtantly again after the paſſage of all de- 
files, eſpecially where there is any probability 
of danger. When they are to form, and march 
by half-ſquadrons, it muſt be done by the 
centre. 
In marching by two's, the greateſt care muſt 
be taken, that none of the men double their 
files; for if one does it, all will do it; by which 
means a body of cavalry will conſume twelve 
hours on a march, which otherwiſe would not 
have required above half that time. One 
falſe ſtep is ſufficient to create all this delay, 
unleſs the officers are particularly attentive : 
for, it not immediately remedied, it will throw 
a whole column into confuſion ; ſome will be 
halting in one place, others again galloping in 
another, in order to overtake their leaders. 
Nothing is ſo deſtructive to the cavalry as this 
want of attention ; it ſhould therefore be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. When there 
are holes, or broken parts in the road, which 
cannot be avoided, it is much better to make 


a 
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a general halt, and repair them, than to ſuf- 
fer troops to march over them in diſorder. In 
paſſing through waters likewiſe, the horſes 
muſt never be ſuffered to drink; for the halt- 
ing of a ſingle man for any ſuch purpoſe, will 
ſtop a whole army. As often therefore as that 
happens, the officers ſhould repair immediate- 
ly to the ſpot, and, inſtead of fruitleſs repri- 
mands, and ill-timed mercy, inſtantly chaſtiſe 
the offender in an exemplary manner; which 
is the only effectual method of putting a ſtop 
to ſuch irregularities ; for otherwiſe the men 
will be perpetually finding out ſome weak pre- 
tence or other to halt, after which it is impoſ- 
fible for them to recover their ranks, without 
galloping. The conſequence of this, in the 
courſe of a day's march, will be, that they 
will not be able to reach their camp till night, 
when they might, and ought otherwiſe to 
have arrived there by noon. If therefore this 
abuſe 1s not prevented by extraordinary care 
and attention, a few days march 1s ſufficient 
to ruin the beſt cavalry.  _ OE. 
All the different movements that the horſe 
are required to learn, are the wheelings upon 
the centre, and to the right and left by half- 
quarter ranks ; which laſt they will have occa- 
tion to make uſe of, in order to take poſſeſſion 
of a piece of ground, when its narrowneſs will 
not permit them to do it in ſquadron ; and 
likewiſe to vary their manœuvre, or to change 
their diſpoſition, as often as ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances may require it. Neyertheleſs, the 
K wheelings 
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wheelings upon the centre, when practicable, 
are always the beſt, becauſe they are the moſt 
ſimple. 
The dragoons muſt be alſo taught to wheel 
to the right and left by half- quarter ranks with 
great celerity and exactneſs, when they are to 
diſmount. A troop conſiſting of no more than 
fifty men, is to wheel by quarter ranks; and 
by half-quarter ranks, if it exceeds an hun- 
dred. When a body of dragoons arrives at a- 
ny paſs which they are to defend on foot, they 
are immediately to draw up in ſquadron; after 
that to perform the evolution of wheeling to 
the right by half-quarter ranks, as deſcribed 
in plan 15. and diſmount. The horſes, be- 
ing linked together, are to be left under the 
care of one brigadier, and one ſub-brigadier 
per ſquadron, and the right and left hand man 
of every rank; who will be able to march 
them about, and to govern them with eaſe : 
it muſt, nevertheleſs, be rendered familiar to 
them by practice. On 
It ſhould be obſerved as a fundamental rule, 
never to halt in wheeling upon the centre, in 
order to dreſs and ſtraighten the ranks, for no- 
thing is more dangerous in action. 
When the horſe are to charge the enemy, 
they muſt be ſtrictly injoined to keep their 
ranks and files cloſe, and not to diſperſe on a- 
ny pretence : their ſtandards are to be ſacred 
to them; and whatſoever may be the event of 
the engagement, their duty is always to rally 
to them. When cavalry are ſo well verſed rn hy 
: theſe 
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theſe principles, as to be governed by them in 
practice, they will be invincible. 

In charging, they are firſt to move off at a 
gentle trot to the diſtance of about an hundred 
paces ; from thence to increaſe their ſpeed in 
proportion as they advance, till they fall at laſt 
into a gallop : but they muſt not cloſe to the 
W croup, till they come within about twenty or 
W thirty paces of the enemy; and even then, 

they are to receive the following word of com- 
mand, as a ſignal for it, from an officer, F 
low me !—— As this manceuvre is to be per- 
formed with the utmoſt celerity, they muſt 
therefore be familiarized to it by conſtant ex- 
erciſe; but it is above all things neceſſary, that 
they ſhould practiſe galloping large diſtances. 
A ſquadron, that cannot charge two thouſand 
paces at full ſpeed without breaking, is unfit 
for ſervice &. It is the fundamental point; for 
after they have once been brought to that de- 
gree of perfection, they will be capable of a- 
ny thing, and every other part of their duty 
will appear eaſy to them. 5 
The dragoons are not only to be rendered as 
perfect as the horſe in theſe exerciſes, but muſt 
alſo be taught to ſkirmiſh ; their rear-rank is 
co diſperſe, to retreat, and form again with ce- 
lerity: they are to practiſe firing on horſeback, 
Vith ſuch rifled fuſees as are uſed by the light- 
armed troops, and likewiſe to learn the exer- 
ciſe of the infantry. 
In time of peace, and in winter-quarters in 


* The Pruſſian cavalry are vpon this footing. 
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der to inure them to fatigue, and to keep them 


expoſed to hardſhips. 


of a month, they will be perfectly reconciled 


are guarded againſt at firſt, they will preſent- 
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time of war, their horſes are to be violently 
exerciſed, at leaſt three times a-week, in or- 


in wind, —— The ſame ſevere uſage is alſo pro- 
per for the heavy cavalry at thoſe times; for 
they muſt never be ſpared, or tenderly treat- 
ed but in the field, where they are conſtantly 

The beſt opportunities of teaching horſes to 
ſtand fire, are when the infantry perform their 
exerciſes ; but they muſt be broke to it by ſlow 
degrees, and very gentle meaſures ; and never 
be beaten, but, on the contrary, ſtroked and 
encouraged as much as poſſible. In the ſpace 


to it, and even lay their heads on the muzzle 
of a fuſee, without any fright or ſurpriſe. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they muſt not be ſuffered to ap- 
proach too cloſe during the firings ; for if once 
they get burnt, it will be no eaſy matter to 
bring them near again: neither muſt they be 
allowed to wheel ſuddenly about, or ſidewiſe, 
when the men fire; for unleſs 3 motions 


TI 


* become habitual, like thoſe of the huſſars. 


ARTICLE v. 


Of foraging, 9 green and dry. 
Fi Oraging makes an effential part of the 


art of war. The country where it 1s in- 
tended to be, muſt firſt be reconnoitred; and, 
in n doing that, the Aron muſt be made: 
the 
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the number of horſe or foot required to form 
the chain, is to be proportioned to the degree 


one ſide effectually from the inſults of the e- 
nemy. . 
The method of foraging for the cavalry, 


ticle, will, in a great meaſure, prevent thoſe 
diſagreeable accidents, to which ſuch parties 
are in general expoſed; yet they are always to 
have one ſtandard, two trumpeters, and one 
field- officer per regiment, and one ſubaltern 
ber ſquadron. 

The foragers ought not to diſperſe them- 


confine themſelves within the limits of it: a 


their reſpective foragers are immediately to re- 
pair thither. | 


ging, and all the men belonging to it are aſ- 


the chain of centries is to continue, as long as 
| the commanding officer ſhall think proper. 

It is incredible how much the horſes are 
galled by truſſes; for they weigh five or ſix 


of danger, and the nature of the ſituation ; but 
one mult always endeavour to cover at leaſt 


which I have already propoſed in the third ar- 


ſelves too far : every regiment 1s to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the piece of ground which is aſſign- 
ed to it, and its foragers are to be obliged to 


As ſoon as every regiment has done fora- 


ſembled, it may be at liberty to return to 
camp, without waiting for the others; but 


hundred 


detached guard of ten men per regiment, are 
to remain with their ſtandard, together with 
che two trumpeters; who, in caſe of any a- 
ny alarm, are to ſound the call; upon which 
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hundred pounds, and ſometimes remain up- 
on their backs eight or ten hours: now and 
then they are detained abroad whole nights on 
foraging parties; which alone is ſufficient to 
ruin them, excluſive of any other duties. If, 
in marching through rough roads, or defiles, a 
truſs breaks, or drops off, or a horſe falls down, 
the whole party are obliged to halt. This is an 
accident which frequently happens; and while 
it is repairing, the other horſes being impa- 
tient of their burdens, grow reſtleſs, and kick 
one another. Thus, inſtead of one truſs, there 
are preſently twenty thrown down. In rain 
weather likewiſe, the ground is ſo ſoft and 
{lippery, that it is impoſſible for them to keep 
their feet ; by which means the forage muſt be 
dragged through the dirt, and conſequently a 
great part of it ſpoiled. In ſhort, it is better 
to deprive the poor animals of it altogether, 
than to oblige them to purchaſe it at ſo dear a 
rate. 255 
According to the method of foraging that I 
propoſe, neither loſs nor inconvenience can 
happen ; the horſes will bring a greater quan- 
tity of forage into camp, without being expo- 
ſed to any ſort of injury in the carriage.— 
But beſides the many difficulties attending the 
preſent manner of foraging, which I have a- 
bove recounted, one might add the confuſion 
and diſtreſs that muſt enſue, if the foragers are 
attacked at any diſtance from their camp. The 
loſs of all their forage 1s the leaſt misfortune 
that can befal them; for as they always take 
1 to 
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to flight on ſuch occaſions, and every man en- 
deavours to provide for his own ſafety only, 
their diſorder is ſuch, that if they find a bridge, 
ford, or defile in their way, you will ſee them 
precipitate themſelves by hundreds: their fear 
ſo totally diveſts them of their underſtanding, 
that they cruſh and drown one another. 
My ſcheme, if followed, will effectually 
prevent any thing of this kind from happen- 
ing: for the enemy, being advertiſed of your 
diſpoſition, will not preſume to attack you, 
from a certainty of being repulſed ; at leaſt not 
without a very ſuperior force ; in which caſe it 
will be impoſſible for them to ſurpriſe you, 
or to conceal their march with ſo large a body. 
= Having diſpatched what is called green fora- 
ging, I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of dry. 
This uſually commences in the month of Sep- 
tember. To do it in ſafety, it is neceſſary 
that the villages ſhould be poſſeſſed by infan- 
try, and the adjacent country covered by pa- 
troles, and advanced parties of cavalry : the 
main body muſt be poſted as near the centre 
as poſſible, that it may be in equal readineſs 
to march to any part which may be attacked. 
After the foraging is over, all the parties muſt 
be aſſembled, in order to form the rearguard; 
from which detachments are to be made, to 
patrole upon the flanks, if they appear expo- 
led to any danger; and to take poſſeſſion of 
the paſſes, defiles, eminencies, &c. 
That part of the forage which is received in 
grain, 


o . on 
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to keep the horſes warm, and under cover, 


grow cold; the omiſſion of which is one of the 


the horſes will require much leſs feeding, and 
the fatigue of fetching forage. By the ſame 


one place, and to keep the field much longer, 
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grain, the men muſt threſh; and cutting the 
ſtraw in half, put the whole into their ſacks, 
This method of conveyance prevents all that 
loſs, which is unavoidable in the uſe of truſſes, 
where all the corn ſheds in carriage. 


ARK TIE NI. 
Of tents, and the method of incamping. 


1 Have already obſerved, that lances are to 
I ſupply the place of tent-poles in incamp- 
ing: in plate 16. therefore is repreſented a tent, 
ſupported in the manner which I have above 
recommended, and capable of containing a 
whole century, or ſquadron, the men as well 
as horſes included. It is of infinite conſequence 


particularly in the autumn, when the nights 


principal reaſons why they waſte away ſo viſi- 
bly. during that ſeaſon. ; WS 
"Theſe tents will effectually protect them 
from the ſeverity of the weather, eſpecially if 
the men ſurround them with branches platted 
together, and ſweep the dung into the inter- 
vals between, becauſe that cementing will 
form a kind of wall. With theſe precautions 


conſequently not be expoſed ſo frequently to 


rule, an army will be able, both to ſubſiſt in 


See plate 12. 


than 
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than an enemy not having recourſe to the like 
meaſures; all which appear to me circumſtan- 
ces highly deſerving a ſerious attention. 
According to the preſent method of picket- 
ing the horſes, they certainly ſpoil the greateſt 
part of their ſtra when it rains, by trampling 
it amongſt their dung; and although the men 
ſupply them with freſh litter upon ſuch occa- 
ſions, that alſo muſt preſently be reduced to 
nothing but filth: to avoid lying down upon 
which, they reſt with their four feet and head 
under them, catch a ſevere cold, are ſeized 
with a fit of the colic, and die upon the ſpot. 
Under theſe tents there will be no occaſion 
for ſtraw at all, as the ground muſt always re- 
main dry; which will produce a ſaving of at 
leaſt one half of the uſual quantity of forage, 
and conſequently diminiſh, in the ſame pro- 
portion, the labour of fetching it. Thus you 
will both ſpare your horſes, and be able to 
ſubſiſt a much longer time in the ſame camp. 
I all theſe things are put together, and pro- 
perly conſidered, the advantages reſulting from 
what I have propoſed will eaſily be conceived. 
Let us but compare my method of foraging 
with that in preſent practice; reflect upon the 
various accidents, loſſes, and fatigues, which 
_ conſtantly attend the latter, oppoſed to the 
_ eaſe, convenience, and ſecurity of the former, 
and it will appear how much it deſerves the 
preference. 3 
Ihe carriage of theſe tents, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſize, will be no particular incum- 
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brance to the horſes; or they may be made to 
take in pieces, and be carried by the men. 
The quantity of cloth required for one of 


them is near fifty ells leſs than what is uſed 
for a ſquadron of 130 men, according to the 


preſent method; which will appear an extra- 


ordinary difference. Nevertheleſs, ſuch as 


have curioſity enough to make a calculation, 
will find it true. 3 


AR TIC LR VI. 


Of detachments, or parties of ligbt-armed cavalry. 


4 HE theatre or ſituation of a war mult de- 


1 termine the utility, as well as ſucceſs of 
parties. Large detachments of cavalry are ſel- W 


dom employed, but upon enterpriſes which 


require vigour and expedition; ſuch as the in- 


tercepting of convoys, ſurpriſing of poſts, or 
| ſuſtaining of advanced parties of infantry ; on 


all which they are of great uſe. —— Amongſt 
other inſtances, ſuppoſe you receive intelli- 
gence that the enemy have a deſign to attack 
your rearguard, or your baggage, with a con- 
ſiderable force; they will be deterred from 


putting it in execution, if, the day before 


your march, you have detached a large body 
an oppoſite way ; for that will ſerve to amuſe 


them, and, being at a loſs to know poſitively 
its route or deſtination, they will be afraid of 


falling in between both your parties, and be- 
coming expoſed to two fires. Detachments 
of this kind ſhould be always ſtrong, and the 


commanding 
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tuation or circumſtance capable of producing 


by their inſtructions. 
The duty of the cavalry is ſuch as renders 
a knowledge of the ſeat of war indiſpenſably 
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commanding officers men of parts and expe- 
rience; for of all the duties incident in ſer- 
vice, theſe are the moſt replete with hazard 
and difficulty in execution; at leaſt, where 


che object is not fixed: otherwiſe, when or- 


dered to take poſſeſſion of, or ſurpriſe ſome 


particular poſt, or to intercept ſome convoy, 


they have nothing to do but to be governed 


neceſſary to them; their excellence conſiſts in 
reſolution, and a quick perception of every ſi- 


any advantage. Parties of them muſt be al- 


ways out; but, in general, they are not to 
conſiſt of more than fifty men, and ſhould a- 


void engaging with the enemy; for the inten- 
tion of them is nothing more than to gain in- 
telligence, and to pick up priſoners.— If 


the enemy is bold in his meaſures, and makes 


large detachments to oppoſe yours, a watchful 
eye muſt be kept over his conduct, till, by a 


. 1 ** 
3 
* 


conſtant obſervation of all his proceedings, a 


ſucceſsful opportunity may be found of attack 


ing him by ſurpriſe with a more powerful 


force. Having then obtained a ſuperiority in 
the field, he will no longer preſume to moleſt 
your ſmall parties: you will be able to obſerve 


all his motions, fo that it will be impoſſible for 


him to take the leaſt ſtep without your recei- 


ving immediate intelligence of it ; you will re- 
main ſecure and undiſturbed, he expoſed to 
5 continual 
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continual fatigue and danger; your foraging- 
parties will be ſubject to no interruption, his 
obliged to uſe the utmoſt precautions to eſcape 
It. 

Theſe are the duties on which dragoons are 
to be employed; and, after having been in- 
ured to them by practice, they will be infi- 
nitely ſuperior to huſſars; becauſe they are ca- 
pable of the ſame expedition, and much more 
ſervice. A party of fifty dragoons need be un- 
der no apprehenſions from the appearance of 
a multitude of huſſars; for they are always to 
march on a trot; and when they come to the 

leaſt defile, the huſſars will not dare to purſue 
them further. After they have been taught, 
by exerciſe and experience, to know their own 
power, no enterpriſe will appear difficult to 
them; inſomuch that even the enemy's grand 
guards will be obliged to ſubmit to perpetual 
inſults from them. 


E RNA T . 


1. Of the grand manœuvre. 2, Of the 
column. : 


ARTICLE 


Of the grand manaeuvre, 


1 Am perſuaded, that unleſs troops are pro- 
perly ſupported in an action, they muſt 


be defeated ; and that the prin ci ples which : 
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M. de Montecuculli has laid down in his me- 
moirs, are founded upon certainties. He ſays, 
that infantry and cavalry ſhould be always re- 
ciprocally ſuſtained by each other. Neverthe- 
leſs, we, in direct oppoſition to his meaſures, 
poſt all our cavalry upon the wings, and oun 
infantry in the centre, each to be ſuſtained by 
itſelf only: which diſpoſition, as the interval 
between our lines is uſually five or ſix hundred 
W paces, is in itſelf ſufficient to intimidate the 
troops; becauſe it is natural for every man 
who ſees danger before him, and no relief be- 
bind, to be diſcouraged : and this is the rea- 
ſon why even the ſecond line has ſometimes 
given ground, while the firſt was engaging ; 
which is what many others, probably, as well 
as myſelf, have ſeen happen more than once ; 
and although it ſeems hitherto to have eſcaped 
the reflection of any, cannot, as I have alrea- 
dy obſerved, be imputed to any other cauſe, 
than the frailty of the human heart. The 
following is a tranſcript of what the above- 
mentioned illuſtrious author ſays upon this 
W ſubject. 8 DS © Hg 
| © In the armies of the ancients, every regi- 
© ment of foot had a certain proportion of 
© horſe and artillery. The horſe were divi- 
e ded into two ſorts, under the appellation of _ 
e heavy-armed and hight-armed; the former 
of which wore breaſt-plates : why therefore 
| © would they incorporate theſe diſtinct bodies 
together, unleſs it was on account of the 
WH © abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a connection, 5 
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the mutual ſervice they would be capable of 
rendering each other, by acting in concert? 


According to the modern practice, where all 
the infantry is poſted in the centre, and the 
cavalry upon the flanks, to the extent of ſe- 
veral thouſand paces, how is it poſſible they 
can ſupport each other? If the cavalry are 
defeated, it is evident that the infantry, be- 
coming abandoned, and their flanks expoſed, 
muſt unavoidably ſhare the ſame fate from 


the enemy's cannon at leaſt, if not by other 


means ; which happened to the Swedes in 
the year 1614. When their cavalry had 
been driven off the field of battle, they per- 


ceived the error of their diſpoſition ; and, in 
order to remedy it, poſted ſome platoons of 


muſketeers between the ſquadrons : but all 
efforts were then ineffectual ; for the ſqua- 
drons were totally diſordered, and the pla- 
toons, not having any body of troops at hand 
to retire to, nor pikemen to cover them, 
were put to the ſword ; for how could they 
poſſibly retreat to their infantry, which was 
at ſo great a diſtance ?' n 
It is for theſe reaſons that I have poſted ſmall 


bodies of cavalry, at the diſtance of thirty pa- 


ces, in the rear of my infantry ; and battalions 


of 


pikemen, formed in the ſquare *, in the 


interval between my two wings of cavalry ; in 
the rear of which likewiſe, it will be able to 


rally, if broken or repulſed +. 


+ Perhaps it may be objected, that this cavalry, if repulſed 


My 


by 
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My ſecond line of cavalry will never fly, ſo 
long as they ſee the ſquare- battalions in their 
front, and their countenance will alſo animate 
the firſt, The battalions will maintain their 


coured by the cavalry, who, under the cover 
of their fire, and a vigorous reſiſtance, will pre- 


freſh courage, in order to retrieve their honour, 
and wipe out the diſgrace of their late diſcom- 


cover the flanks of the infantry. 


valry. The weaknefs of this diſpoſition is alone 


who have alſo a dependence upon them, make 
but a briſk movement, they leave them be- 


afſiſtance, they ſoon fall into confuſion ; and 


army open to the enemy. 


Others again poſt ſquadrons of cavalry a- 


mongſt their infantry; which is equally abſurd ; 
for the deſtruction of horſes from the enemy's 


by the enemy, will fall into diſorder upon the ſquare-battalions. 


But it ſhould be obſerved, that the Marſhal furniſhes them 
Vith pikes on purpoſe to render them capable of oppoſing the 
ſhock of cavalry : befides, the intervals between them are fo 
large, that however precipitate the horſe might be in their re- 
treat, it is improbable they would fall upon them; but, for a 
= farther ſecurity, they might be covered with chevaux de friſe. 


ure 


ground, from the perſuafion of being ſoon ſuc- 
ſently form again, and renew the charge with 


fiture: the battalions will moreover ſerve to 


Some very improperly poſt ſmall bodies of in- 


fantry between the intervals in their line of ca- 
ſufficient to intimidate them; for the foot 
ſee, that if the cavalry are defeated, they muſt 
inevitably be cut to pieces: and if the cavalry, 
hind ; ſo that perceiving they have loſt their. 
being put to flight, leave the flanks of your 
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fire occaſions diſorder; and if the cavalry give 
way, the infantry will preſently do the fame. 
But I would atk in what manner ſquadrons 
in this diſpoſition are to act? Are they to ſtand 
faſt, ſword-in-hand, and wait the attack of the 
enemy's infantry, firing and advancing upon 
them with fixed bayonets ? or muſt they make 
the charge themſelves? If they do the laſt, 
and are repulſed, which will moſt probably be 
the caſe, they muſt break their own infantry 
in their retreat; becauſe it will be difficult for 
them to find their former poſts again, and the 
intervals allowed them being ſmall, will cer- 
tainly have been filled up: for the battalions 
are ſubject to ſuch great inconveniencies. from 
their preſent method of forming, that the dil- 
order of a few files, whether occaſioned by 
their own movement, the doubling of the 
_ ranks, or the enemy's cannon, is ſufficient to 
throw the whole into irretrievable confuſion. 
lt is far otherwiſe with my centuries: 
they follow each their reſpective ſtandard, and 
keep in a body together ; all diſorders amongſt 
them are eaſily remedied ; and if not, fo long 
as they are guided by their ſtandards, which 
are to range in a line with that of the le- 
gion, no fatal conſequence can enſue ; becauſe i 
the officers will be able to keep the ranks I 
ſtraight, which it is impoſſible for them to do 
in the battalions; and this being alſo one great 
defect in M. de Folard's column, I ſhall take 


the preſent opportunity to give my ſentiments 
of it. PER 5 
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e 
Of the Column. 


TOtwithſtanding the very great regard I 
A N have for the Chevalier Folard, and the 
high eſteem I entertain for his ingenious wri- 
tings, yet I cannot agree with him in opinion, 
concerning the column. It is ſtriking indeed, 
and formidable in appearance, and the idea of 
it which firſt preſented itſelf to my imagination, 

ſeduced for a while my judgment, till, by try- 
ing it in execution, I became convinced of my 
error. The following analyſis, or calculation, 
will be neceſſary to diſcover the defects of it. 
In action every man is to be allowed one 
foot and a half, or eighteen inches diſtance; 
and the flanks of the column are to face out- 
wards; which flanks, in whatſoever order it is 
formed, muſt be always compoſed of at leaſt 
forty files in depth, upon twenty-four ranks in 
breadth : thus, when faced, it conſequently 
takes up ſixty feet for its flank-front. In 
marching, it requires one hundred and twen- 
ty, which is double its former diſtance, be- 
cauſe a man will not be able to move without 
kicking his leader, if confined within the ſpace 
of eighteen inches ; but to march with celeri- 
ty, muſt be allowed three feet: ſo that when 
the front of the column marches firſt off its 
ground, the rear will be obliged to wait, till it 
has gained ſixty paces ; and likewiſe to march 
the ſame diſtance, after the front has halted ; 
| 1 8 3 M 2 which, 
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which, as it muſt make intervals in the flanks, 
will expoſe them to great danger. This defect 
will naturally be increaſed, in proportion to 
the number of files which are added; ſo that 
a column, conſiſting of two hundred and for- 
ty, will occupy in its ſtanding order three hun- 
dred and ſixty feet in length; and, of courſe, 
ſeven hundred and twenty, marching. Afﬀter 
having pierced the enemy, its flanks are to face 
to the right and left outwards, in order to 
charge their broken ranks ; but as it takes up 
double its proper allowance of ground, its files 
will remain open, and large intervals be left; 
eſpecially if the charge is made with ſpeed and 
impetuoſity, which ought to be the property 
of the column. 3 
The Chevalier is very much deceived in 
 imagpining it to be a body capable of moving 
with eaſe ; inſomuch that I do not know any 
one ſo unwieldy, particularly when it is form- 
ed in the manner juſt above deſcribed. If it 
happens, that the files are once diſordered, ei- 
ther by marching, the unevenneſs of the 
ground, or the enemy's cannon, which laſt 
muſt make dreadful havock amongſt them, it 
will be impoſſible to reſtore them to good or- 
der again. Thus it becomes a huge, inactive 
maſs, diveſted of all manner of regularity, and 
totally involved in confuſion.— I do not 
think, notwithſtanding what the Chevalier ſays, 
that the weight of it can be of any great con- 
ſequence, for the men do not puſh one an- 
other forwards in the manner which he de- 
28 5 ſcribes; 
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ſcribes ; neither is it poſſible they ſhould, while 
they take up three paces diſtance, which they 
are obliged to do in marching. 

In retreating, it has the advantage of batta- 
lions formed in the ſquare ; not that it is ca- 
pable of marching with more celerity, but be- 
cauſe every part moves together ; and although 
it be even pierced by the enemy's cavalry in 
purſuit, yet the injury it will thereby ſuſtain 
is inconſiderable; for they muſt be expoſed to 


will preſently be cloſed up. ETON. 
Two battalions, formed back to back, will 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, marching by files, 


neceſſary. This method of retreating muſt be 


will ſoon be ſeparated from the main body, b 
reaſon of that diſtance of three feet, whic 
every man will take up in marching.— But 
to believe, that the column is an active and 


light body, is an error of which I am tho- 


induced to think it a dangerous diſpoſition, 
on account of the difficulty of forming it again, 


ſhould never confiſt in breadth of more than 
two battalions, formed each four deep; which 
does not at all confound their natural order. 
What I have been ſaying concerning the 
room which every man muſt neceflarily take 


you 


dy oe. 
OR 


a fire from behind, and the interval they make | 


and facing to the right and left outwards, when 


performed very flowly ; for otherwiſe the rear 


roughly convinced; inſomuch that I am even 
when compoſed of but twenty-four by ſixteen, 


when once broken or diſordered. Properly, it 
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up, ſhews the danger of marching by files. If 
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you do it in the preſence of an enemy, in or- 


der to fill up any interval, you mult inevitably 


be undone; for your battalion will then oc- 
cupy double its former quantity of ground, 
and you will alſo require double the proper 
time to form it again : As, for inſtance, ſuppo- 
ſing your battalion confiſts of 600 men with 
files cloſed, it will cover 22 5 feet; if it is to 
gain ground to the right, the right-hand man 
will have marched that diſtance before the left- 
hand man has moved ; and after the former 
has halted, the latter will have the ſame 
number of feet to march, before the battalion 
can be in its proper order, to face to the front 
again ; which together takes up as much time 


as would be neceſſary to march the diſtance of 


450 feet, or 180 paces. If then the enemy is 


a hundred paces off, and ſeizes this opportu- 


nity to charge you, he will have the advantage 


of as much time, before you can be formed, 


as is required to march eighty paces, The 


danger of this movement naturally increaſes, 
in proportion as you augment the number of 


troops that are to make it; for if you have four 
battalions, and the enemy 1s at the diſtance of 


800 paces, you are expoſed to as great a diſ- 
advantage. In this I proceed upon geome- 
trical principles, to which it is neceſſary to have 


recourſe on many occaſions in war. 
The tract or cadence is the only effectual re- 
medy for theſe defects, on which the event of 


all engagements totally depends. It is what I 


have dwelt upon the longer, on purpoſe to de- 
| RA monſtrate 
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monſtrate the great efficacy of it, and, at the 
ſame time, to expoſe the ignorance of our mo- 
dern diſciplinarians; who, notwithſtanding 
they concur with me in regard to the reality 
of theſe errors, remain yet unacquainted with 
any other method of avoiding them in prac- 
tice, than by marching flow. _ 
We cannot even bring a ſingle battalion, 
drawn up but four deep, to the charge, with- 
out being ſubjet to the inconvenience of 


which I have been ſpeaking ; unleſs we march 


at a ſnail's pace, our ranks and files, when we 
approach the enemy, are open. This mon- 
ſtrous defect in our diſcipline is what gave riſe 
to the preſent method of firing; for to charge 


otherwiſe, it is neceſſary to move briſkly and 
together; which cannot be done, allowing only 


eighteen inches to a man, without the tactic. 


It is alſo impoſſible, that the Romans and 


Macedonians, as their manner of forming was 
in cloſe and deep order, could engage with- 


out it. It is a term which is very familiarly 
uſed, but has hitherto, methinks, been totally 


miſapplied or miſtaken. 


I have frequently been, ſurpriſed, that the ; 


column is not made uſe of againſt the enemy 
on a march; for it is certain, that a large ar- 
my always takes up then three or four times 


more ground than is neceffary to form it. If, 
therefore, you get intelligence of the enemy's - + 
route, and the hour at which he is to begin his 


march, although he is at the diſtance of fix 
leagues from you, you would have very ſuffi- 
cient 
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cient time to intercept him; for his front 
uſually arrives in the new camp before his rear 
has quitted the old. It is impoſſible to form 
troops that take up fo much more than their 
proper quantity of ground, without making 
large intervals, and a dreadful confuſion. 
Notwithſtanding which, 1 have very often ſeen 
the enemy ſuffer it to be done without mo- 
leftation; when one would have imagined, 
that nothing leſs than faſcination could have 
prevented his taking the advantage of an op- 

portunity ſo favourable to him. 
The preſent ſubject might furniſh a very 
uſeful chapter; for how many different coun- 
tries will occaſion ſuch ſtraggling marches ? 
and in how many places may one make an at- 
tack without riſking any thing? how frequent- 
ly does it happen to an army, to be divided on 
its march by bad roads, rivers, difficult paſſes, 
Sc.? and how many ſituations will enable you 
to ſurpriſe fome part of it? How often do op- 
portunities preſent themſelves of ſeparating it, 
fo as to be able, although inferior, to attack 
one part with advantage, and at the ſame time, 
by the proper diſpoſition of a ſmall number of 
troops only, prevent its being relieved. by the 
other? But all theſe circumſtances being as 
various and undeterminate as the ſituations 
which produce them, nothing more is requi- 
red, than to keep good intelligence, to acquire 
a knowledge of the country, and to aſſume the 
courage to execute; for as theſe affairs are ne- 
ver deciſive on your fide, and may be ſo on 
aj that 
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that of the enemy, the riſk you run is incon- 
ſiderable, when compared with the advantages 
vou may gain: the manner of attack is with 
che heads of your columns, which are to charge 
as faſt as they arrive, and to be ſuſtained by 

W the others which follow ; ſo that your diſpoſi- 
tion is made in a manner ſpontaneouſly, and 
you attack an enemy without either order or 


defence. 

Thus have I deſcribed the natural uſe and 
properties of the column. But I find I have 
wandered from my deſign, which was, to con- 
fine myſelf here to the rudiments, or firſt prin- 
ciples of the military art, and to reſerve my 
obſervations on the ſublime branches for ano- 
ther place. 
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„„ 
Of fre- arms, and the method of firing. 


Have already obſerved, that the preſent 
method of firing by word of command, as 
tit keeps the ſoldier in a conſtrained poſition, 
prevents his levelling with any exactneſs; and 
that it is, moreover, dangerous in all ſitua- 
tions where there is a poſſibility of coming to 
cloſe quarters. You muſt neceſſarily halt, in 
order to give your fire; and if the enemy re- 

ſerves his, and at the ſame time marches briſk- 
ly up, you muſt infallibly be defeated ; for 
- |, Vour 


ſupport, and totally unprepared to make any 


ö 


* 


„ 


diſappointed, they will certainly abandon you. 


parated from an enemy by hedges, ditches, ri- 


to the preſent method of loading, the ſoldiers, 
in the tumult and hurry of an engagement, ve- 
ry ſeldom ram down their charge, and are al- 
ſo very apt to put the cartridges into the bar- 


ing to do which, many of the arms are of 


have the cartridges larger than the muzzle of 


men are to take out by four, or five at a time, 
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your troops depend upon the execution to be 
done by their diſcharge, and when they after- 
wards perceive their expectations ſo dreadfully 
For theſe reaſons the firing of ſmall arms, 
where the cloſe fight is practicable, ought en- 
tirely to be laid aſide ; but where you are ſe- 


vers, hollows, and ſuch like obſtacles, it 1s of 
great uſe, and cannot be too much encoura- 
RI 

I have above recommended the rifled fuſee, 
as it is charged quicker, and carries not only 
further, but with more exactneſs. According 


i 2 > 1 


rel, without biting off the caps; by neglect- 


courſe rendered uſeleſs. e 
In order to obviate this miſchief, I would 


the pieces, that the men may not be able 
through careleſſneſs to load that way: they 
ſhould alſo be made of parchment, and paſted 
up at the tops, which would eaſily be uncap- 
ped with the teeth; and they ought to con- 
tain a ſufficient quantity of powder for both 
the priming and charge. The balls are to be 
carried in the pouches, which in action the 


and 
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and to hold them in their mouths, for the ſake 
of more readineſs in loading. 

To diſlodge the enemy from any poſt on the 
other ſide of a river; from hedges, ditches, 
and ſuch other ſituations, where the uſe of 
ſmall arms is neceſſary; I would appoint an 

officer, or non-commiſſioned officer, to the 
command of every two files; who ſhould ad- 
vance the leader of the firſt a pace forwards, 
and ſhew him where he is to direct his fire, 
E permitting him afterwards to uſe his own time; 
that is, to avoid hurrying him to make it, be- 
fore he has taken proper aim at his object. 
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vers him, is immediately to give him his, and 
ſo on the others of the ſame file, paſſing their 
arms from hand to hand, till their file-leader 
bas diſcharged them all four ſucceſſively. It 
Wy muſt be extremely unfortunate indeed, if the 
ſecond or third ſhot does not take place; for 
the commanding officer is cloſe by him, ob- 
ſerves his behaviour, directs him where to fire, 
and diſſuades him from all hurry. Thus, as he 
= ncither waits for the word of command in any 
conſtrained poſture, nor is in the leaſt confu- 
led or interrupted by any body, he will be a- 
ble to fire his number of times with great eaſe. 
This file having done, the officer is to make 
it retire, and to replace it with the ſecond ; 
which is to perform the ſame as the firſt. Af- 
ter the ſecond has finiſhed its fire, the firſt, ha- 
ving had more than ſufficient time to load, is 
to be advanced again ; which may be repeated 
2 7M 


Having fired his own fuſee, the man who co- -— 
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in the ſame ſucceſſive order for many hours to- 
gether, if neceſlary. 

This method of firing muſt do ſuch prodi- 
gious execution, that I not only think it pre- 
ferable to any other, but even irreſiſtible : that 
by platoons or ranks it would preſently filence: 


and although every man amongſt them was a 
Cæſar, I would defy them to maintain their 
ground againſt it, for the ſpace only of a quar- 


ter of an hour; for one can fire ſix times in a 
minute with eaſe; nevertheleſs, I ſhall only 
ſay four; allowing which, every fuſee will 


have fired ſixty ſhots in a quarter of an hour, 


and conſequently the file-leaders of a battalion, 
conſiſting of five hundred men, thirty thou- 
ſand; excluſive of the light-armed forces, 


which, within the ſpace of an hour, will be 


able to fire about twenty thouſand ; and that 
with much more exactneſs than what we ſee 


uſed at preſent. 


If during a ſiege, therefore, two regiments, 
diſpoſed in this manner, are poſted upon 2 
curtain, oppoſite to any work which the ene- 


my have taken by aſſault, and where they will 
require an hour's time to make good their 


lodgement, they muſt be expoſed to no lets 


than two hundred and eighty thouſand ſhots in 


the doing of it.—— According to the preſent 
method of firing, a ſoldier, after having loaded, 
runs upon the banquette, and pops off his piece 
over the parapet ; but whether he fires into the 


air, or the foſſe, is a matter of accident; for 


he is uſually in a hurry, and does not allow 


himſelt 
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himſelf time either to diſtinguiſh, or take aim 
at any particular object: the battalions are, 
moreover, in confuſion, and I am perſuaded, 


that out of twenty ſhots, hardly two fall even 
within the work where the enemy has made 


his lodgement. Whilſt, on the contrary, ac- 
cording to my diſpoſition, every one will take 
place, which muſt conſequently produce a ve- 


ry difterent effect. This. method of firing 


may be alſo of infinite ſervice againſt cavalry, 
eſpecially when accompanied with the protec- 
tion of my pikes. . 

„„ 4A: 


Of colours or flandards. 


an army, ſhould have a ſtandard to be 
carried before him, as a mark of his dignity ; 


which would be alſo uſeful, in facilitating the 


means of finding him upon all occaſions. 
As the colours or ſtandards are of the great- 


eſt importance in action, they therefore require 
our particular regard and attention. In the 


firſt place, they ſhould all be of different co- 


lours, that the legions, regiments, and even 
centuries to which they reſpectively belong, 
may be readily diſtinguiſhed in an engage- 


ment. 


The men muſt be taught to think it a mat- 
ter 


HE general, or commander in chief of 
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ter of conſcience, and an indiſpenſable obliga- 


tion, never to forſake them: they are to be 


looked upon as things facred, and regarded 
with a reſpec inviolable. It is neceſſary there- 


fore, in order to produce this effect, that they 


ſhould be always attended with great form and 
ſolemnity. This is an eſſential point to be ob- 
tained ; for after troops are once brought to 
ſuch a degree of attachment to them, they 
can hardly ever fail of ſucceſs in any enter- 
priſe ; reſolution and courage will be the natu- 
ral conſequences of it: and if, in deſperate af- 
fairs, ſome determined fellow ſeizes but a 
* ſtandard, he will render the whole century 
as intrepid as himſelf, and be followed by it 
whereſoever he leads the way. _ 


The ſtandards being diſtinguiſhable by their 


different colours, will render the actions of 


every century conſpicuous: A circumſtance 


which muſt create the greateſt emulation, be- 


cauſe both officers and ſoldiers will be con- 
ſcious that they are expoſed to obſervation ; 
that their countenance, conduct, and beha- 
viour, are apparent to the reſt of the legion. 
The firſt century that ſhall have carried a 
paſs, forced a retrenchment, or made a vigo- 


*The religious care which the Roman ſoldiers took of their 
enſigns or ſtandards, was extraordinary. They worſhipped 
them, ſwore by them, and incurred certain death if they loſt 
them. Hence it was an uſual ſtratagem, in a dubious engage- 
ment, for the commanding officers to ſnatch them out of the 
bearer's hands, and throw them amongſt the troops of the ene- 
my, knowing that their men would venture every thing to re- 
cover them. 5 
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rous charge, will be eafily diſtinguiſhed, and 
gain the applauſe of the whole army: the 


men, as well as officers, will from thence be- 


come more united : their exploits will be the 
conſtant ſubject of converſation ; and the glo- 
ry with which they are crowned, will be a 


powerful incitement to the imitation of them. 


Thus things, which are but trifles in them- 
ſelves, will tend to diftuſe a general ſpirit of e= 
mulation amongſt the troops, and, in courſe 
of time, will render them invincible. 


The particular number of every century 


muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the colour of its ſtan- 
dard: As, for inſtance, white might ſignify 


number 1.; black, 2.; yellow, 3.; green, 4.; 


red, 5.; blue, 6.; chocolate-colour, 7. ; crim- 


ſon, 8. ; ſea-green, 9. ; ſky-blue, 10.; black 


and white in a lozenge, 11.; green and yellow 
in two bends, 12.; yellow and blue by the an- 


angles, 13.; a green croſs upon a yellow ground, 
W 14.; a red croſs en ſautoin upon a white 


ground, 15.; three bends, yellow, green, and 


near the ſtaff, to hold the number of the le- 


gion, which is to be marked in Roman cha- 
racters.— Thus the deſigns and colours will 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the centuries of every le- 


gion, and the cyphers the legions themſelves. 
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CHAP. wh 
Of artillery and carriage. 


Never would have an army to conſiſt of 
more than ten legions, eight regiments of 
horſe, and ſixteen of dragoons ; which would 
amount to thirty-four thouſand foot, and 
twelve thouſand horſe; in the whole, forty- 
fix thouſand men. 
A general of parts and experience command- 
ing ſuch an army, will be always able to make 
head againſt one of an hundred thouſand ; for 
| multitudes ſerve only to perplex and imbarraſs: 
not that I think reſerves are unneceſlary, but 
only that the acting body of an army ought 
Not to exceed ſuch a number. 

M. de Turenne was always victorious with 
armies infinitely inferior in numbers to thoſe 
of his enemies, becauſe he could move with 
more eaſe and expedition; knew how to ſe- 
cure himſelf from being attacked in every ſitu- 
ation, and kept always near his enemy. 

It is ſometimes impoſſible to find a piece of 
ground in a whole province ſufficient to con- 
tain an hundred thouſand men in order of bat- 
tle, which ſubjects an army that is ſo ſtrong 
to the neceſſity of being frequently divided. 
Thus I would ſeize a favourable opportunity of 
attacking one part of it; and having defeated 
that, ſhould thereby intimidate the other, and 
ſoon gain a ſuperiority. 


In 
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In ſhort, I am perſuaded, that the advan- 
tages which large armies have in point of num- 
bers are more than loſt in the extraordinary in- 
cumbrance, the diverſity of operations under 
the jarring conduct of different commanders, 
the deficiency of proviſions, and many other 
inconveniencies, which are n from 
them. 

But it is here ſomewhat unſeaſonable to 
treat of this ſubject, only that J have been led 
to make this digreſſion for the ſake of aſcer- 
taining the Proportion of things. 

Sixteen pounders are equally as uſeful as 
twenty-four pounders to batter in breach, and 
are much leſs troubleſome in carriage: fifty of 
them, together with twelve mortars, and a 
proportionable quantity of ammunition, will 
be ſufficient for ſuch an army as I have juſt 
been deſcribing. Boats, with all the proper 
tackling to make a bridge ; twelve pontons 
with joints *, for the paſlage of canals and 
ſmall rivers ; together with all other neceſſary 
inſtruments and utenſils. Theſe jointed pon- 
tons do not conſume above ſeven minutes time 
in laying, and are alſo as readily taken up a- 
gain : they are of very great uſe for the com- 
munication of armies, and will require only 
four oxen to draw them all. 

The carriages for proviſions muſt be totally 
of wood, without any ſort of iron-work about 
them ; Fas as thoſe of the Muſcovites, and 
alſo thoſe which we ſee come out of the 

* See plate 5. fig. 18. 1 | 
T0 Plranche- 
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Franche-Comte to Paris: they travel from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other, 
without damaging the roads; one man is ſuf- 
ficient to drive four with eaſe, each being | 
drawn by two oxen only : ten of our carriages 
do more detriment to a road than a thouſand 


of theſe. If we do but reflect upon the in- 
conveniencies occaſioned by our preſent me- 
thod of carriage, we ſhall fee the uſe, as well 
as neceſſity of adopting this. How frequently 
does it happen, that there is a total want of 
proviſions, becauſe the carriages have not been 
able to get up? How often is the baggage, 
and likewiſe the artillery, left behind, which 
obliges the whole army to make a ſudden halt 
upon the ſpot, however inconvenient it may 
be ? A little rainy weather, and but a hundred 
or two of carriages, are enough to break and 
deſtroy a good road to ſuch a degree, as to ren- 
der it afterwards impaſſable; and notwith- 
| ſtanding you repair it with faſcines, yet the 
ſucceeding hundred leave it in a worſe condi- 
tion than it was before; for it will be cut to 
pieces with the wheels, by reaſon of that 
_ vaſt weight which is thus ſupported upon two 
points only. e 
All the carriages belonging to an army 
ought to be drawn by oxen ; on account, in 


the firſt place, of their equality of pace; in 


the ſecond, becauſe they are attended with no 
loſs ; in the third, every ſituation will produce 
ſufficient forage to ſupport them; in the 
fourth, when any are maimed or deſtroyed, 

| others 
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others may be had from the magazines : add 
to which, that only a ſmall quantity of gear 
is required, and that where-ever the army 
halts, they immedaately find their natural food 
and nouriſhment. 
oxen, will be able to draw more than four 


men, with a dozen or fifteen horſes : neither 


will they conſume the forage which they 


ſhould bring to camp, as the horſes do, be- 
cauſe they are left to paſture, while the ſer- 
vants are gathering and loading it; all which 


is moreover done without any manner of trou- 
ble or inconvenience. Such as get maimed 


muſt be killed and eaten, and are to be repla- 


ced by others out of the magazines. 
All theſe reaſons have induced me to prefer 


them to horſes for carriage; but they muſt be 


likewiſe marked, that every one may be able 
to diſtinguiſh has own'in the paſtures, 


E M Þ.- VO 
Of military diſcipline. 


N to the forming of troops, military 
diſcipline is the firſt object that preſents 
itſelf to our e It is the ſoul of all armies; 
and unleſs it be eſtabliſned amongſt them with 
great prudence, and ſupported with unſhaken 


reſolution, they are no better than ſo many 


contemptible heaps of rabble, which are more 
O 2 dangerous 


— 


A ſingle man, and eight 
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Which have been ſubject to the ſevereſt diſci- 


ſelf to hate and reſentment. By enforcing 
your authority with judgment, and ſetting a 
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dangerous to the very ſtate that maintains 
them, than even its declared enemies. 

It is a falſe notion, that ſubordination, and 
a paſſive obedience to ſuperiors, is any de- 
baſement of a man's courage ; fo far from it, 
that it is a general remark, that thoſe armies 


pline, have always performed the greateſt 
things. : e 
Many general officers imagine, that in gi- 
ving out orders they do all that is expected 
from them; and therefore, as they are ſure to 
find great abuſes, enlarge their inſtructions ac- 
cordingly; in which they proceed upon a very 
erroneous principle, and take ſuch meaſures 
as can never be effectual in reſtoring diſcipline 
in an army wherein it has been loſt or neg- 
lected. 7 „ 
Few orders are beſt; but they are to be exe- 
cuted with attention, and offences to be pu- 
niſhed without reſpect of either rank or ex- 
traction. All partiality and diſtinction muſt be 
utterly aboliſhed, otherwiſe you expoſe your- 


proper example, you may render yourſelf at 
once both beloved and feared. Severity mult 
be accompanied with great tenderneſs and mo- 
deration ; ſo diſplayed upon every occaſion as 
to appear void of all manner of defign, and 

totally the effect of a natural diſpoſition. | 
Great puniſhments are only to be inflicted 
for great crimes : but the more moderate they 
= are 
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are in general, the more eaſy it will be to re- 
form abuſes, becauſe all the world, concurring 
in the neceſſity of them, will chearfully pro- 
mote their effect. bars TTY 

We have, for example, one very pernicious 
cuſtom ; which 1s, that of puniſhing marauders 
with certain death, ſo that a man is frequent- 
ly hanged for a ſingle offence ; in conſequence 
of which they are rarely diſcovered ; becauſe 
every one is unwilling to occaſion the death of 


a poor wretch, for only having been ſeeking. 


perhaps to gratify his hunger. 1 
If, inſtead of this method, we did but ſend 


them to the provoſt's, there to be chained like 


galley- ſlaves; and condemned to ſubſiſt upon 


bread and water for one, two, or three months; 
or to be employed upon ſome of thoſe works 

which are always carrying on in an army; and 
not to be reſtored to their regiments, till the 
night before an engagement, or till the com- 
mander in chief ſhall think proper: then all 


the world would join their endeavours to bring 


ſuch delinquents to puniſhment: the officers 


upon grand guards and out- poſts would not 
ſuffer one to eſcape; by whoſe vigilance and 


activity the miſchief would thus be ſoon put 
an entire ſtop to. Such as fall at preſent into the 


hands of juſtice, are very unfortunate indeed; 


for the provoſt and his party, when they diſ- 
cover any marauders, immediately turn their 
eyes another way, in order to give them an op- 
portunity to eſcape : but as the commander in 
chief is perpetually complaining of the outrages 


which 
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which are committed, they are obliged to ap- 
prehend one now and then, who falls a ſacri- 


fice for the reſt. Thus the examples that are 
made have no tendency towards removing the 


evil, or reſtoring diſcipline ; and hardly an- 


ſwer any other purpoſe, than to juſtify the 


common ſaying amongſt the ſoldiers, © That 


none but the unfortunate are hanged,” —— 


Perhaps it may be obſerved, that the officers 
likewiſe ſuffer marauders to paſs by their poſts 
_ unnoticed. But that is an abuſe which may 


be eaſily remedied, by diſcovering from the 


priſoners what particular poſts they paſſed by, 


and impriſoning the officers who commanded 


them, during the remainder of the campaign. 
This will render them vigilant, careful, and ſe- 
vere: nevertheleſs, when a man is to be pu- 
niſhed with certain death for the offence, there 


are but few of them who would not riſk two 


or three months impriſonment, rather than be 


_ inſtrumental to it. 


All other military puniſhments, when car- 


ried to extremes of ſeverity, will be attended 


with the ſame conſequences.— 


It is alſo very 


neceſſary to prevent thoſe from being branded 
with the name of infamy, which ſhould be re- 


garded in a milder light; as the gantlope, fof 


inſtance, which in France is reputed 1 ignomi- 


nious; but which, in the caſe of the ſoldier, 
deſerves a different imputation, becauſe it is a 


puniſhment which he receives from the hands 


of his comrades. 'The reaſon of its being thus 


extravagantly vilified, proceeds from the cu- 


ſtom 
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ſtom of inflicting it in common upon whores, 
rogues, and ſuch offenders as fall within the 


province of the hangman; the conſequence of 
which is, that one is obliged to paſs the colours 


over a ſoldier's head, after he has received this 
puniſhment, in order, by ſuch an act of cere- 
mony, to take off that idea of ignominy which 
is attached to it : A remedy worſe than the 


evil, and which is alſo productive of a much 
greater: for after a man has run the gantlope, 


his captain immediately ſtrips him, for fear he 


ſhould deſert, and then turns him out of the 


ſervice ; by which means this puniſhment, how 
much ſoever neceſſary, is never inflicted but 


for capital crimes ; for when a ſoldier is con- 


fined for the commiſſion of any trivial offence, 


the commanding officer always releaſes him, 


upon the application of his captain, becauſe, 
forſooth, the loſs of the man would -be ſome 
deduction from his perquiſites. 
There are ſome things of great importance 
towards the promotion of diſcipline, that are, 


notwithſtanding, altogether unattended to; 


= which, as well as the perſons who practiſe 


chem, are frequently laughed at and deſpiſed — 
= Ihe French, for example, ridicule that law a- 
mongſt the Germans, of not touching a dead 


horſe: which is, nevertheleſs, a very ſenſible and 
good inſtitution, if not carried too far. Peſtilen- 


tial diſeaſes are, in a great meaſure, prevented 
by it; for the ſoldiers frequently plunder dead 


carcaſes for their ſkins, and thereby expoſe 


themſelves to infection. It does not prevent 
e the 
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the party injured; and is alſo compelled, on 
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the killing and eating of horſes during ſieges, 


a ſcarcity of proviſions, or other exigencies. 
Let us from hence, therefore, judge, whether 
it is not rather uſeful than otherwiſe. 
The French alſo reproach the Germans for 
the baſtinade, which 1s a military puniſhment 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them. If a German ofh- 
cer ſtrikes, or otherwiſe abuſes a private ſol- 
dier, he is caſhiered, upon complaint made by 


pain of forfeiting his honour, to give him ſa- 
tisfaction, if he demands it, when he is no 
longer under his command. This obligation 
prevails alike through all ranks; and there are 
frequently inſtances of general officers giving i 
ſatisfaction, at the point of the ſword, to ſub- 
alterns who have quitted the ſervice ; for there 
is no refuſing to accept their challenge, with- 8 
out incurring ignominy. 8 
The French do not at all ſcruple to ftrike 
a ſoldier with their hands; but they are hardly Wl 
ever tempted to apply the ſtick, becauſe that 
is a kind of chaſtiſement which has been ex- 
ploded, as inconſiſtent with that notion of li- 
berty which prevails amongſt them. Never- 
theleſs prompt puniſhments are certainly ne- 
ceſſary, provided they be ſuch as are not ac- 
counted diſhonourable. 
Let us compare theſe different cuſtoms of 
the two nations together, and judge which 
contributes moſt to the good of the ſervice, and 
the proper ſupport of the point of honour: 
The puniſhments for their officers are likewiſe 
0 
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of diſtinct kinds. The French upbraid the 
Germans with their provoſts and their chains; 
the latter retort the reproach, by exclaiming 
againſt the priſons and ropes of the French; 


for the German officers are never confined in 


the public priſons. They have a provoſt to 
every regiment; which poſt is always given to 
an old ſerjeant, in recompenſe for his ſervice; 
but I have never heard of their officers being 
put in irons, unleſs for great crimes, and after 
W they had been firſt degraded. 5 

= Theſe obſervations which I have been ma- 


king, ſerve to demonſtrate the abſurdity of 
condemning particular cuſtoms or prejudices, 


before one has examined their original cauſes. 
After having thus explained my ideas con- 


cerning the forming of troops, the manner in 
which they ought to engage, and laſtly, con- 


cerning diſcipline, which, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, is the baſis and foundation of the 


art of war; I am to proceed now to the ſub- 


lime branches. Few perſons will perhaps un- 
derſtand me; but I write for the connoiſſeurs, 
who, I hope, will not be oftended at the con- 
dence with which I deliver my opinions. 
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Of the ſublime branches of the art of 


war. 


CH A 
Of fortification, and the attack and defence 
of places. 


policy of fortifying towns, has not yet been 
laid aſide. This opinion will probably 
appear extraordinary; and it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould juſtify it. 5 
Let us, in the firſt place, examine the uſe- 
fulneſs of fortreſſes. They ſerve to cover 2 
country; they oblige an enemy to attack 
them, before he can penetrate further; they 
afford a ſafe retreat and cover to your own 
troops on all occaſions; they contain maga- 
zines, and form a ſecure receptacle, in the 
winter-time, for artillery, ammunition, &c. 
If theſe things are properly conſidered, we 
ſhall find it moſt prudent and advantageous to 
have them erected at the confluence of two 
ers; becauſe in ſuch ſituations the enemy 
will be obliged to divide his army into three 
d iſtinct corps, before he can be able to inveſt 
them, one of which may be repulſed and de- 
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feated, before it can be ſuccoured by the others. 
Two ſides of your fortreſs will likewiſe remain 
always open, till the blockade is completed, 
which cannot poſſibly be done in a ſingle day: 
neither can the neceſſary communication be- 
tween the diviſions of his army be preſerved, 
without the uſe of three bridges, which will 
; be expoſed to the hazard of thoſe ſudden 
ſtorms and inundations which uſually happen. 


in the ſeaſon for action. Moreover, in be- 


ing thus maſter of the rivers, you thereby ob- 
may divert the courſe of the river, if occaſion 


ſupplies of proviſions; may have magazines 
formed, and ammunition, or other forts of 
military ſtores, tranſported to you with eaſe. 
Where rivers are wanting, other ſituations 
may be found, ſo ſtrongly fortified by nature, 
that it is next to an impoſſibility to inveſt them; 
and which being acceſſible only in one place, 
may at a ſmall expence be rendered in a man- 


the works of nature to be infinitely ſtronger 


regular ſiege ; but were indebted to trade for 
their extent, and to chance for their ſituation. 


inhabitants ſurrounded them with walls for a 
defence againſt the incurſions of their common 


tain a command of the whole country. You 


ſhall require it; may be readily furniſhed with 


ner impregnable ; for, in general, I look upon 
chan thoſe of art: what reaſon therefore can 
= ve plauſibly aſſign for neglecting to make a 


f Proper uſe of them ? Few cities have been ori- 
W ginally founded for the purpoſe of ſuſtaining a 


In the courſe of time they increaſed, and the 


F 2 enemies, 
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enemies, and a protection from thoſe inteſtine 
diſturbances, in which kingdoms are ſome- 


times involved. Theſe precautions were ſo far 


juſt and neceſſary ; but what could be the in- 


ducement for princes to fortify them? Before 


Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed in the world, 
and when vanquiſhed provinces were laid waſte 


and depopulated, ſuch a proceeding might 


wear ſome appearance of reaſon ; but now that 
war is carried on with more moderation and 
humanity, as being by thoſe meaſures produc- 
tive of more advantage to the conqueror, what 
can be ſaid to juſtify it? A town ſurrounded 
with a ſtrong wall, and a bulwark capable of 
holding three or four hundred men, beſides 
the inhabitants, together with ſome pieces of 


- cannon, will be in as much ſecurity, as if the 


garriſon conſiſted of as many thouſands ; and! 
inſiſt upon it, that the latter, notwithſtanding 
their ſuperiority in numbers, will neither make 


a longer defence, nor a more advantageous ca- 


pitulation for the inhabitants, when they ſur- 
render: but what uſe, is it probable, the ene- 
my will make of the place, after he has taken 
it ? He will ſcarcely fortify it, but, as it ap- 
pears to me, will rather content himſelf with 


a contribution, and march further. Perhaps, 


indeed, the oppoſition he may expect in taking 
it, and the difficulty of keeping it afterwards, 
may deter him altogether from laying ſiege to 
it ; for he will be afraid to truſt the poſſeſſion 


of it to a ſmall garriſon, and unwilling to ex- 
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poſe a large one to the hazard of being made 
priſoners. . 

There is another more powerful reaſon to 
perſuade me, that fortified cities are capable of 
making but a weak defence, which is, that 
notwithſtanding a garriſon is furniſhed with 
proviſions for a three months ſiege, yet it is 
no ſooner inveſted, than they find that there 
is hardly a ſufficient quantity for eight days; 
becauſe no extraordinary allowance is made, in 
the calculation of numbers, for ten, twenty, or 


perhaps thirty thouſand additional perſons, who 


have abandoned the country for the ſecurity of 


themſelves and their effects, to find refuge there. 


The riches of a prince are not ſufficient to pro- 


vide magazines for the ſupport of a whole pro- 


vince, in every place that is in danger of being 
attacked, much leſs to ſupply the annual con- 
ſumption of them; for it would even exceed 
the boaſted virtue of the phz/oſopher's flone to do 
it, without creating a famine in his dominions. 
Some may perhaps obſerve, that thoſe 
who could not furniſh their own proviſions, 
ought to be expelled the garriſon : but ſuch an 
Wy inhuman proceeding would be attended with 
more miſery and diſtreſs, than even the arrival 
of the enemy; for what multitudes are there 


in all cities, whoſe manner of livelihood would 


render them obnoxious to that treatment ? But 
ſuppoſe it nevertheleſs to be put in execution, 
is it probable, that when the enemy inveſts the 
place, he will ſuffer theſe wretches to retire 
where they pleaſe, and the garriſon to ms 
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ſelf of their baniſhment ? So far from it, that 
he will undoubtedly turn them back again; 
and ſurely the governor will not ſuffer them 
to periſh with hunger at the gates; neither 
can he be afterwards able to juſtify ſuch con- 
duct to his ſovereign : he will therefore be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of admitting them, and 
of courſe become incapable of holding out 
long. For ſuppoſe that his garriſon conſiſts of 
five thouſand men ; that he has proviſions for 
three months; and that the number of inha- 
| bitants beſides, amounts to thirty thouſand ; 
ſuch an addition will conſequently render one 
_ day's conſumption of proviſions equal to what 
ſix or ſeven were before, and the place not re- 
main tenible for above twelve or fourteen days: 
but provided it holds out even twenty, the e- 
nemy has little or no trouble in carrying on the 
ſiege, becauſe it muſt at length ſurrender of 
its own accord ; and thus will all the millions 
which have been expended in fortifying it, be 
oP. ME TY. 
What I have been ſaying, appears to me 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the great defects of 
| fortified cities; and that it is moſt advantage- 
ous for a ſovereign, to erect fortreſſes in ſuch ſi- 
tuations as are ſtrong by nature, and properly 
adapted to cover the country: after having 
done which, it will become a matter of pru- 
dence, if not to demoliſh the fortifications of 
his towns as far as to the ramparts, at leaſt to 
relinquiſh all thoughts of ſtrengthening them 
for the future, or of laying out ſuch immenſe 
1 ſums 
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ſums of money to ſuch uſeleſs and ineffectual 
urpoſes. e . 
Notwithſtanding what I have here advan- 
ced is founded upon ſenſe and reaſon, yet 
I am conſcious there is hardly a ſingle perſon 
who will concur with me in opinion; ſo pre- 
vailing and ſo abſolute is cuſtom. A place 
fituated according to my plan, may be defend- 
ed againſt an enemy for ſeveral months, or e- 
ven years, provided it can be ſupplied with 
proviſions, becauſe it is free from that detri- 
ment and incumbrance, which is unavoidably 
occationed by es. 
= The ſieges in Brabant had not been carried 
on with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, if the governors 
had not calculated the duration of their defence 
by that of their proviſions : on which account 
they were as impatient for the making of a 
ſufficient breach as the enemy, that they might 
be thereby furniſhed with a decent opportuni- 
ty of capitulating : yet, notwithſtanding this 
mutual diſpoſition of the two contending par- 
ties towards the accompliſhment of the ſame 
end, I have ſeen ſeveral governors obliged to 
ſurrender, without having had the honour of 
marching out through the breach. _ 

It has been a remark of mine at ſieges, that 
the covert-way is crouded at night with men, 
and a great fire of ſmall arms conſtantly made 
from thence, which does but very little execu- 
don, and fatigues the troops, even to a degree 
= of abuſe.—— The ſoldier who has been firing 
all night, is naturally tired ; but as his oy 

mute. 
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mult be out of order, that part of the enſuing 
day which he would be glad to appropriate to 
reſt and refreſhment, he is obliged to ſpend in 
cleaning and repairing it, and in making car- 
tridges: A circumſtance of infinite conſequence, 
and which, unleſs attended to, will be produc- 
tive of diſeaſes, and a general diſlike to the ſer- 
vice. It is towards the end of a ſiege, when 
every thing comes to be diſputed by inches, 
that vigour and reſolution are moſt wanted: at 
which time, the greater proofs you give of 
thoſe, the more the enemy will be diſcoura- 
ged; for diſorders will then begin to ſpread a- 
mongſt them; forage and proviſions will grow Wl 
ſcarce, and all things ſeem to concur to their 
deſtruction. If, moreover, to add to their de- 
ſpondency, they perceive that your reſiſtance 
is ſtill ſtronger, and that it increaſes, when 
they expected it to diminiſh, they will be at a 
loſs how to act, and give themſelves totally up 
WO on. oo; e 
It is for theſe reaſons, that the beſt troops 
_ ought always to be reſerved for deſperate at- 
fairs only, and never ſuffered to expoſe them- 
ſelves upon the ramparts, or to do centinels 
duty in the night-time ; but to be ſent to their 
quarters again, immediately after their return 
from any expedition on which they have been 
employed. . 750 
With regard to the fire which is made by 
the beſieged from the covert- way and the ram- 
parts upon the workmen during the night, it 
amounts to little more than ſo much noiſe: 
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for the ſoldiers, to avoid the trouble of ram- 
ming down their charge, take the powder by 
handfuls, pour it looſe into the barrel, and put 
the ball in after it; and as, by conſtant firing, 
their ſhoulders are become painful to them, 
and the obſcurity of the night likewiſe pre- 
vents the officers from ſeeing what they do, 
they only place the muzzles upon the pali- 
fades, and fire at random. ee > 

It is much better to raiſe, towards the cloſe 
of the day, ſome. barbette-batteries *, either in 
the covert-way, or upon the ramparts, and 
draw a line with chalk, to direct their fire in 
the night-time towards the proper object, re- 
moving them again at break of day. Theſe 
will do infinitely more execution than the 
mall arms, becauſe they will make way 


as large as walnuts, will ſcour the whole 
Wy breadth of the trenches, and by rolling and 
= bounding 4 ricochet, will go far beyond the port 
of muſketry : they will make dreadful havock 
= amongſt the workmen, and thoſe who ſerve 
= the batteries; neither will the enemy's cannon 
be able to diſmount or filence them. Twelve 
pieces planted after this manner will require 
no more than thirty-ſix ſoldiers, and twelve 
cannoniers to work them; and, I am perſua- 

* Theſe batteries are raiſed about four feet higher than the 
terre- plein, ſo that the guns may be juſt high enough to fire 
over the parapet. The French have named them batteries en 


Barbe, or en barbette, becauſe the ball, in its paſſage out of the 
Cannon, ſhaves, as it were, the graſs from the upper talus of the 


parapet, 
Q_ "ms 


through gabions and faſcines ; the balls being 
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ded, will do more miſchief than a thouſand 
men poſted in the covert-way. Beſides, your 
troops are, during all this time, at reſt, and 
will, the day after, be in condition to be em- 
ployed on any kind of ſervice —— It may be 
objected, perhaps, that the conſumption of il 
powder will be very much increaſed by this 
method of firing; but the ſoldiers with their Wi 
ſmall arms waſte more in the night-time, than 


they uſe; and if ammunition is ſcarce, the F 
number of guns upon theſe batteries may be 


accordingly leſs. The advantages reſulting 
from it will be very conſiderable, in that your 


troops will be expoſed to leſs fatigue, and con. 7 


ſequently be more free from diſorders ; for no- Y 


thing occaſions them ſo much as night-duties, 1 


I ſhall make one obſervation in this place 


which is, That all the ancient fortifications at 


abſolutely good for nothing, and the modem 
ones are not much better, as ſhall be demon- 
ſtrated at the end of the ſucceeding chapter. 
—— The King of Poland * has formed an ad- 


mirable plan of fortification; but as the pre- 
ſent conſtruction of places is founded upon 2 


different ſyſtem, and we are compelled to make 
uſe of them as they are, I ſhall therefore only 
endeavour to remedy their moſt glaring de- 


fects. And amongſt many, that of all the f 
_ out-works, for example, being ſcarped at the 


gorge, is far from being the leaſt ; in ofder to 
remedy which, it is neceſſary to contrive an 
eaſy communication with them, ſo as to have 

* Avguſtus II. the Marſhal's father, 5 


power 5 
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power, when they fall into the hands of the 


beſiegers, to affail them ſword in hand from 


behind ; for after they have made a lodgement 
in them, the number of men which they leave 
to keep poſſeſſion is but ſmall, becauſe their 
covering party and pioneers are obliged to re- 
tire: if therefore you command acceſs to them, 
and attack them afterwards with a ſuperior 
force, you muſt undoubtedly diſlodge them ; 


and before they can renew the aſſault, their 


lodgement will be deſtroyed. This you may 
be able to accompliſh with ſafety, becauſe you 
will not be expoſed to any interruption from 
the fire of their batteries or trenches. They 
will thus be obliged to make a freſh attack, in 


which they muſt loſe an infinite number of 


men, becauſe it will be neceſſary for them to 
Wy aflail it with a large force. When they have 
again carried the work, and their parties are 
retired, you are to repeat your ſally, and diſ- 


poſſeſs them as before. Nothing can be more 


WL deſtructive and diſcouraging to the beſiegers, 


than this method of proceeding with them; 


and the advantage, moreover, will remain al- 
ways on your fide. 5 4 47 
All works that are ſcarped at the gorge, are 
rirrecoverable, after once they have been car- 
ned, from the difficulty of their acceſs, the 


ä ů 


4 ſecurity of the enemy, and the impracticable-—- 


ness of attacking them; for as they have only 
aſmall paſſage, and frequently a ſtair-caſe, ſo 


narrow as to admit but one man at a time, the 


aſſailants from the garriſon will be deſtroyed as 


Q 2 faſt 


Bans © 2 
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faſt as they appear: they muſt of neceſſity, 


therefore, be totally abandoned, when once 
the enemy has got poſſeſſion of them; becauſe 
to attempt to retake them afterwards, is only 
| facrificing the lives of your ſoldiers to no man- 
| ner of purpoſe. 
What J have been faying i is ſufficient to make 
ps it appear, that the beſieged have no opportu- 
nities more favourable to them, for diſtreſſing 
| the enemy, during the courſe of the ſiege, 
113 than thoſe which are furniſhed by their own 
1x works, ſo long as they can keep up an eaſy 

4 communication with them. 
1 Many people imagine, that when once a i 
1 breach is made in a work, it muſt be.aban- 
doned, as being no longer tenible. It is cer- Wi 
tain indeed, that, in ſuch a caſe, one can 
ſcarcely be able to prevent the enemy's making 
a lodgement therein ; but he may be driven 
out again, and ſo reduced to the neceſſity of 
making a freſh aſſault ; which he may, in like 
manner, be repeatedly obliged to do, becauſe 
the beſieged will always have the advantage in 
maintaining it, and muſt deſtroy vaſt numbers 
at every attack. The only effectual expedient 
the enemy can fall upon, is to blow it up; 
which will probably not occur to him for ſome 
time, and until he has miſcarried in every o- 
ther attempt. But if, where the ditches are 
dry, the works are countermined in ſuch a 
manner, as to have the gallery carried quite 
round them; he will not be able to avail him- 
ſelf of the mine, ſo long as the beſieged re- 
es maln 


N 
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main in poſſeſſion of them, becauſe if he digs 
deeper than they have done, he muſt come to 
water. Upon the whole, mines are pro- 
ductive of more dread than real miſchief, and 
are generally diſcovered, and their effect pre- 
oy vented. N 9 5 
Large works are the moſt ſerviceable; for 
W ſmall ones are capable of but little uſe or re- 
ſiſtance, becauſe they are fo ſoon ruined and 
deſtroyed. There is a very good way, in wet 
ditches, of retarding the conſtruction of the 
gallery over them; which is, by having large 
boats covered with thick planks, and filling 
them with armed ſoldiers: it will be impoſſi- 
ble that it can be carried on, ſo long as the 
vorkmen continue expoſed to certain deſtruc- 
ton from the party poſted in theſe boats, 
a which will always approach quite claſe to them 
before they fire. Being made muſket-proof, 
the enemy's ſmall arms will have no effect upon 
them ; in conſequence of which, they will be 
obliged to raiſe a battery at the ſaliant angle of 
W the ditch : but, after a few fires, that will ceaſe 
to be formidable to them, as they can preſent- 
ly get under cover, and the cannon can do but 
very little miſchief in plunging. There 
are no practicable means of obſtructing the 
paſſage of the ditch, but by the uſe of theſe 
boats, unleſs holes are made through the re- 


vetement, and guns planted behind it to ſcour 
the ſurface, = 


CHAP. 


ſurpriſed at my quitting the ſubject of fortifi- 
cation in this place, to reſume it in another; 
for it appeared to me neceſſary to make the 
following digreſſion, before I entered into a 
they judge very properly, provided there is 
otherwiſe I am far from concurring with them, 
is even prudent to remain in winter-quarters 


no ſignification, becauſe he will thereby only 


well diſciplined, and in good order, he muſt 2 
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sl take objects juſt as they occur to my 
imagination, ſo the reader muſt not be 


more minute and circumſtantial account f 
things. * n= 

Many perſons are of opinion, that it is ad- 
vantageous to take the field early; in which 


any important poſt to be ſeized, or enterpriſe 
to be executed, which may require it : but 


and think there is no occaſion for ſuch preci- 
pitate meaſures; but, on the contrary, that it 


much longer than the uſual time. The ene- i 
my's being ſuffered to lay ſiege to a place is of 


weaken and diſpirit his troops; and if you fall 
upon him towards the autumn with an army 


infallibly be ruined. 

I have always remarked, that a ſingle cam- 
paign reduces an army one third at leaſt, and 
ſometimes one half; and that the cavalry in 
particular is in ſo . wretched a condition by the 


beginning 
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beginning of October, as to be no longer able 
to keep the field. iy 

I would therefore continue in quarters till 
about that ſeaſon of the year, haraſſing the 
enemy in the mean while with advanced par- 
ties and detachments, and, towards the end of 
a laborious fiege, attack him with my whole 
force; at which time I ſhould have conſidera- 
bly the advantage, and ſoon oblige him to 
make his retreat: but as even that would be 


difficult for him to execute in the preſence of 


an army like mine, quite freſh and in vigour, 
he would probably be reduced to the neceſſity 
of abandoning his baggage, artillery, and ſome 


part of his cavalry ; the loſs of which would 
prevent his making {ſo early an appearance in 


the field the enſuing year, and render him a- 
fraid perhaps, if not incapable, of doing it at all. 

—— This may be accompliſhed within the 
ſpace of a ſingle month; after which you re- 


turn to quarters, with your troops in good or- 


der, as well as ſpirits ; while thoſe of the ene- 


my are depreſſed, and ruined. It is more- ' 
over the time of harveſt, when the barns will 


be full of grain : having therefore gained a ſu- 


periority in the field, you may march into the 
enemy's country, and there ſubſiſt your army 


during the winter; which ſeaſon of the year 
is far from being ſo deſtructive to troops as is 


generally imagined. I have made ſeveral win- 


ter-campaigns in very ſevere climates, when 


both the men and horſes continued in better 


condition than in the ſummer : for thoſe who 


are 
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are ſubject to no diſorders, have no occaſion 
to be particularly apprehenſive about any on 
account of the time of year, unleſs it ſhould 
be attended indeed with more than uſual ſeve. 
rity. 1 5 
- Such ſituations are to be found as will ad. 
mit of cantonments for a whole army, and in 
which it may be very ſecure from being in- 

. Eſiulted by the enemy, provided the diſpoſition MW 
W . is judiciouſly made, and a proper communica- 
; tion preſerved between the poſts. Proviſions Wil 
will not be wanted for preſent conſumption, 
but ſome management is required in the me- 
thod of procuring ſupplies for future exigen- 
cies. © An experienced general, ſo far from Wi 
maintaining the troops under his command at 
the expence of their ſovereign, will, by raifing Wi 
contributions, ſecure their ſubſiſtence for the 
_ enſuing campaign; ſo that, being well lodged, 
clothed, and ſupported, they will conſequent- 
ly be eaſy, contented, and haypy. —— In or- 
der to accompliſh this, it will be neceſſary to 
fall upon a method of drawing ſupplies of pro- 
viſions and money from remote parts, of the 
country, but without fatiguing thereby the 
troops too much. Large detachments are ex- 
poſed to the danger of being cut off by the e- 
nemy; are likewiſe detrimental to the ſervice, 
and rarely productive of thoſe advantages 
which are expected from them. The bell 
way is, to tranſmit to thoſe places from which 
contributions are required, circular letters, 


1 2 ein —— 
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x threatening the inhabitants with military exe- 
Cution, 
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cution, on pain of their refuſal to anſwer the 
demand made from them ; which ought at 
the ſame time to be moderate, and propor- 
tionable to their ſeveral abilities : after which, 
intelligent officers muſt be ſelected, and de- 
tached with parties of twenty-five or thirty 
men, allotting to each a certain number of 
villages, and giving them ſtrict orders to march 
by night only, and not to plunder, or commit 
W any manner of outrage, on pain of death. 
— When they arrive at their appointed pla- 
ces, they muſt ſend a non- commiſſioned offi- 
cer and two men in the evening to the chief 
magiſtrate, to know if he is prepared to take 
up his acquittance, which will be given under 
the hand and ſeal of the commander in chief 
of the army. If he anſwers in the negative, 
che commanding officer is not thereupon either 
co plunder the place, or to take the ſum re- 
quired ; but muſt diſcover himſelf and his par- 
ty, ſet fire to ſome detached houſe, and af- 
terwards march away again, threatening at 
the ſame time to return, and burn the whole 
ge. n 
All theſe parties are to be aſſembled at ſome 
rendezvous before they are diſmiſſed, where a 
ſtrict inquiry muſt be made into their conduct, 
and thoſe who are found guilty of the leaſt 
rapine be hanged without mercy. If any of- 


or received money from the villages, they 
muſt be puniſhed with death, or caſhiered at 
leaſt. But if, on the other hand, it appears, 

Ee e 


ficers likewiſe are convicted of having taken 


that they have properly executed their orders, 


fail to bring their ſtipulated quantities of pro- 


thing; becauſe they are very ſenſible, that Wi 
their ſtay can be but ſhort; and that as they 
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they muſt be rewarded accordingly. This 
method of raiſing contributions will thus be 
ſoon rendered familiar to the troops, and all 
the places that have been ſummoned within a i 
hundred leagues in circumference, will not 


viſions and money; for the calamities they 
have been threatened with in caſe of their de-. 


lay, will augment their fears to ſuch a degree, 


that they will be very glad to purchaſe their i 
ſecurity by diſcharging the demand made up- 
on them, notwithſtanding any prohibitions Wil 
which may have been iſſued by the enemy u 
the contrary. TRE 1 . 
I wenty parties detached monthly will be 
ſufficient to accompliſh the whole affair: nei- 
ther will it be poſſible for the enemy to diſco 
ver them, notwithſtanding his moſt diligent 
endeavours for that purpoſe, provided the i 
make uſe of the proper precautions on thei i 
march, and adhere to their inſtructions. IM 

Large bodies of troops detached on theſe Wi 
duties, incompaſs in the execution only a ſmall 
tract of country, and ſpread diſtreſs in every 
place where they appear : the inhabitants con- 
ceal their cattle and effects from them, and i 
can hardly be compelled to ſurrender up any i 


take care to ſend the earlieſt intelligence of 
their ſituation to the enemy, he will ſoon re- 
heve them; a circumſtance by which ſuch 
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large parties have frequently been obliged to 
retreat with all the expedition they could, af- 
ter having totally miſcarried in their underta- 
king, and left ſeveral of their men behind 
them: but, even when they meet with no 
interruption from the enemy, the command- 
ing officers, either influenced by fear, neceſ- 
ſity, or ſelf- intereſt, generally enter into ſome 
compoſition with the inhabitants, and return 
with only a ſmall part of what was demanded, 
and with the troops much haraſſed, and out 
of condition. „ 
This is the uſual conſequence attending this 
method of raiſing contributions; while, on the 
other hand, that which J have been propoſing 
cannot fail of ſucceſs. 1 
In order, moreover, to render the payment 
as eaſy as poſſible to the inhabitants, they muſt 
only be required to make it monthly, in ſuch 
ſhares and proportions as the commander in 
chief ſhall appoint: in conſequence of which 
indulgence, added to their apprehenſions of 
having their habitations burnt, unleſs they 
comply therewith, they will aſſiſt one another, 
and be able to advance the whole with much 
leſs inconvenience and diſtreſs; thoſe who are 
at the greateſt diſtance diſpoſing of their pro- 
bperties, in order to bring their reſpective con- 
tributions in money, and thoſe which lie con- 
nguous furniſhing theirs in proviſions. 
Theſe parties muſt either be very unfortu- 
nate indeed, or elſe very imprudently conduct- 
ed, if they fall into the hands of the enemy; 
4s becaule, 


off le the wee 19709 by 6 wat 'M 
ed, in the year 1710 *, by a party of French, 2 


magiſtrate's. 
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becauſe, with twenty-five or thirty men on 
foot, one may traverſe a whole kingdom with 
ſecurity. When they find themſelves diſco- 
vered, they muſt immediately march off the 
ground; for the enemy will be deterred from 
purſuing them far, particularly in the night- 
time, by the apprehenſion of falling into an 
ambuſcade; a circumſtance which might very 
well come to paſs, eſpecially when ſeveral of 
the parties have agreed together upon certain 
places appointed to aſſemble at, in caſe of 
ſuch accidents. , = 
Nothing can be more entertaining than theſe 
incurſions, and the ſoldiers themſelves will 
certainly take pleaſure in them. 1 
This puts me in mind of my being attack- 


—_ 
1 248 » Iv; 
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between Mechlin and Bruſſels; three days at- 
ter which, another, conſiſting of fifty men, 
entered Aloſt, which is five leagues from Brul- 
ſels, at noon-day, and carried off my baggage. Wil 
I was likewiſe very near being taken priſoner Wil 
myſelf, notwithſtanding there were, at the 
very moment in which this happened, fifteen 
hundred men at the gate of the town waiting 
for their billets, that were making out at the 

It was dangerous to go by water from Bruſ- Wi 
ſels to Antwerp without a paſs, or even to i 
walk in the ſuburbs of any place, without the 
hazard of being carried off by the enemy. A- 


*The Marſhal was at that time a voluntier in the allied army 


though 
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though it was now the depth of winter, and 
the allies were maſters of all Flanders; of 


Liſle, Tournay, Mons, Douay, Ghent, Bru- 
ges, Oſtend, and all the barrier-towns, and 


had an hundred and fifty thouſand men diſper- 
ſed in theſe different garriſons; nevertheleſs, 
the French partiſans plundered the whole 
country; an example which ſufficiently proves 


the poſſibility of what I have been advancing 


in regard to parties, and at the ſame time con- 
firms me in my opinion of the ſucceſs that 
muſt infallibly attend them. 25 

The princes that have made war in Poland 
would never have ruined their armies, if they 
had had recourſe to this method of carrying it 
on. If Charles XII. had not entered Saxony, 
he muſt have been undone. Thoſe who ſaw 


che Swedes at that time, will concur with me 


in the reality of this. If Guſtavus Adolphus 


had taken poſſeſſion of proper poſts, and ſub- 
ſiſted his army in the manner I propoſe, he 
might have ſupported himſelf in this kingdom 


during his whole life, and have even been able 


© == 
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= to augment his troops in it at the ſame time: 


Which perſuaſion of mine, has induced me to 
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| I A deſcription of Poland, together with a ſcheme 


for carrying on a war with that republic. 


without 


draw the following plan of operations for the 
ule of any power that may be engaged in a fu- 


Poland is an open and extenſive country, 


without fortified towns, well peopled, and 4 


preſently rendered incapable of oppoſing their 


to fortify them, to erect barracks for his troops, 


vinces, in the manner I have above recom- 


_ diſpute. But although they were even ſup- 
plied with all kinds of warlike ſtores, they 
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bounds in grain, cattle, and all the neceſfaries iſ 
of life. It has plenty of wood, a number of 
large rivers, all which are navigable, and great 
ſums of money. The air 1s wholeſome ; it is 
entirely free from thoſe diſorders which are 
peculiar to other climates ; foreigners enjoy as 
good health in it as the natives; and it is alto- 
gether adapted by nature for the ſeat and ſup- 
port of a war. f 
The Polanders make war in ſuch a vague 
and irregular manner, that if an enemy makes 
a point of purſuing them, he will thereby be 


continual inroads. It is much more prudent, 
therefore, not to purſue them at all, but to 
poſſeſs himſelf of certain poſts upon the rivers, 


and to raiſe contributions throughout the pro- 


mended. 

The whole kingdom united is not in a ca- 
pacity to take a well-paliſaded redoubt ; for it 
is furniſhed with no artillery, no ammunition, 
nor even any of the materials which are necel- i 
fary for a ſiege: and it is, moreover, impoſli- 
ble that it can ever be otherwiſe, ſo long as the 
government remains upon its preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment. The reality of this, is what no body 
that is at all acquainted with the matter, will 


would not keep them for any continuance. 


As 
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As the country is very open, and the na- 
tional troops belonging to it conſiſt entirely of 
cavalry, all the powers which have made war 

W upon it, have therefore imagined, that cavalry 
vas the only proper force to be employed in 
W it. This notion of theirs expoſed them to the 
unavoidable neceſſity of perpetually changing 
their ſituation, in order to be able to ſubſiſt; 
and of frequently dividing their army, and de- 
taching large parties to procure proviſions ; 
which the Poliſh horſe, being extremely light, 
attacked upon their march, and although they 
did not defeat them, yet, by continuing to pur- 
ſue them, and ſeizing every opportunity to re- 
peat their inſults, they conſequently haraſſed 
them to a very great degree, and in-the courſe 
W of time ruined them. But in order to give an 
idea of their method of fighting, the follow- 
ing relation of two affairs, which happened 
during the laſt war between the Saxons and 

Polanders, will not be unſeaſonable. 

In the year 1716, a part of Poland ſudden- 
ly took up arms, in order to drive the Saxon 
troops out of the country, which were at that 
W time diſperſed about in different provinces. 
The crown or republican army, conſiſting of 
wenty thouſand men, inveſted the village 
= wherein the Queen's regiment of horſe was 
= quartered, which ſurrendered upon terms, 
without making any manner of defence, and 
Vas a few hours afterwards cut to pieces in 
cool blood. After this maſſacre, they attack- 
ed two regiments of dragoons, who, having 


had 
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had intelligence of it, were on their march to 
join the other Saxon troops: theſe, dreading 
the conſequence of capitulating, from the treat- 
ment which had been ſhewn to the Queen's 
regiment, not only defended themſelves with 
obſtinacy, but totally defeated the whole Po- 
liſh army, and took above rwenty pairs of ket- 


tle-drums, together with great numbers of 


ſtandards and colours. This action happened 
near a village called Tornos, between Cracow 
and Sendomir, under the conduct and com- 
mand of M. de Clingenberg. 

At the time when theſe affairs happened, I 


was on my march to Jariſlaw in Lithuania, in 


order to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing the flame which 
was burſting out in that quarter; and having 
left a party of eighty horſe at Jariflaw, to re- 
ceive ſome contributions which were due from 
thence to the troops, the confederate Poland- 
ers inveſted the place, (which 1s a ſmall. town 
ſurrounded with a weak rampart), made three 
general aſſaults, and were repulſed at every 
one. At the expiration of fifteen days, the 
commanding officer of the party, whoſe name 
was Heckman, having conſumed all his provi- 
fions, offered to treat about the ſurrender of 
the place; and, after a great many meſlages 
backwards and forwards, he was allowed to 
march out with all the honours of war, and a 
waggon, in which he had forty thouſand 
crowns : An object very tempting to the Po- 
landers, who nevertheleſs ſuffered him to os 
but, after two days march, detached eight hun- 


dred 
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| dred horſe in purſuit of him, who ſoon over- 
took him: theſe he engaged for ſix days, with- 


W out diſcontinuing his march, and at length 


joined me near Warſaw, at the diſtance of a 
hundred leagues from Jariſlaw, with his wag- 
gon that contained the money, ſixty-eight of 
his men, and two pairs of kettle-drams which 
he had taken on his march, without ever ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be broken, and having only 
loſt fixteen men during all his different engage- 
ments. This account may perhaps appear fa- 
bulous, but it is nevertheleſs totally genuine; 
and I could alſo produce ſeveral other of the 
like inſtances, but imagine theſe will be ſufh- 
cient to furniſh a proper idea of this people, 
and their method of fighting. 2 
It becomes therefore no longer ſurpriſing, 
that thoſe who have carried on war againſt the 
Polanders, ſhould be obliged to ſeparate their 


5 troops, and to make continual, and very often 


forced marches, to be able to overtake them; 
and ſometimes even to procure the neceſſary 
ſupplies of ſubſiſtence : all which is, notwith- 


ſtanding, attended with nothing but loſs and 
= diſappointment; for they are ſo extremely 


light, as frequently to march thirty, and ſome- 
times forty miles in a day in large bodies; 
and, by the means of ſuch expedition, fall up- 
on you, before it can be poſſible for you to re- 
ceive any intelligence of their approach, or be 

prepared to receive them.  _ 
The only effectual ſcheme for their reduc- 
tion is, to avoid purſuing them, and to fecure 
5 thoſe 
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and imbarrafling in itſelf, and that it is impol- 


diſcovered by the prieſts, and others of the 


 country-people, who would immediately at- 


much that you might take it for granted, that 
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thoſe poſts which are properly ſituated, from 


whence one may be able, by parties of infan- 
try, to ſubject the whole country round about 
to contribution. As there is abundance of wood 
upon it, one may as well, if I may be allow 
ed to make uſe of the expreſſion, ſeek for a 


[needle in a bottle of hay, as endeavour to find 


out theſe parties; and although they are diſco- 
vered, the only conſequence is their being ex- 
poſed to the diſtant fire of ſmall arms: but 
unleſs they enter the villages by day, and lo- 


ter away their time in drinking, it is almoſt 
certain, that they will perform their exped! 


tion without being even perceived. 
'The Polanders will ſoon abandon the coun- 


try contiguous to theſe poſts, induced thereto 


by this new and unuſual method of carrying 
on the war againſt them, as well as by the ex- il 
treme dread they naturally have of infantry; 
the fear of being ſurpriſed by which, wall pre- 
vent their taking poſt in towns; an event they 
have no manner of occaſion to be apprehen- 
five of from : cavalry, both becauſe it is heavy 


fible alſo for it to keep the field without being 


terwards carry the intelligence, with all the 1 
haſte they could, to their own party; inſo- i 


you would be conſtantly attended on you! 
march by thoſe who only waited for opportu- 
BE 4 nities 
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vities of expoſing you to difficulties, and pick- 
ing up your ſtragglers. 
= The proper poſts to be ſecured, are as fol- 
lows. In the firſt place, the point of Werder, 
near Marienburg, where the river Viſtula or 
Weiſel divides its courſe ; by the poſſeſſion of 
which you become maſter of Polith Pruſſia; 


country ; of Dantzick, Elbing, Marienburg, 


ET 


places that, in a manner, ſwarm with Ger- 


= tificcrs, and that will ſupply you with good re- 
cruits. Koningſburg and Dantzick are two 
port-towns, where great numbers of ſhips ar- 
rive from all parts of Europe, by means of 
W which you may be eaſily furniſhed with offi- 
cers, and all forts of military ſtores, (the laſt 
of which are very ſcarce in Poland), and at the 
ſame time render the procuring of them very 
acult to the ene. 
W The natural fituation of this poſt of which 
lam ſpeaking, is vaſtly ſtrong and well ad- 


B for the fortreſs which ſhould be built upon it, 
vould be acceſſible only by a very narrow neck 
of land, two leagues in length; to make any 


ay a great many lives, without any manner 
of effect. Two {mall forts, one erected upon 
BY the right, and the other upon the left of the 
wer, would render the inveſting of the place 


of Werder, a rich, plentiful, and well-peopled _.. 
1 and Koningſburg, in your rear; all which are 


mans; that abound with merchandiſe and ar- 


Wapted for defence. The Weiſel runs large in 
chis part, and forms almoſt an iſland of it; 


Z attack by which, would be only throwing a- 


2” in 
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thoſe poſts which are properly ſituated, from 


whence one may be able, by parties of infan- 
try, to ſubject the whole country round about 
to contribution. As there is abundance of wood 
upon it, one may as well, if I may be allow- 
ed to make uſe of the expreſſion, ſeek for a 
needle in a bottle of hay, as endeavour to find 
out theſe parties; and although they are diſco- 
vered, the only conſequence is their being ex- 
poſed to the diftant fire of ſmall arms: but 
unleſs they enter the villages by day, and loi- 
ter away their time in drinking, it is almoſt 
certain, that they will perform their expedi- 
tion without being even perceived. 
The Polanders will ſoon abandon the coun- 
try contiguous to theſe poſts, induced thereto 
by this new and unuſual method of carrying 
on the war againft them, as well as by the ex- 
treme dread they naturally have of infantry; 
the fear of being ſurpriſed by which, will pre- 
vent their taking poſt in towns; an event they 
have no manner of occaſion to be apprehen- 
five of from : cavalry, both becauſe it is heavy 
and imbarraſſing in itſelf, and that it is impoſ- 
fible alſo for it to keep the field without being 
diſcovered by the prieſts, and others of the 
country-people, who would immediately af- 
terwards carry the intelligence, with all the 
haſte they could, to their own party; info- 
much that you might take it for granted, that 
you would be conſtantly attended on your 
march by thoſe who only waited for opportu- 
Pk nities 
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vities of expoſing you to difficulties, and pick- 
ing up your {tragglers. 7 2-66 

The proper poſts to be ſecured, are as fol- 
lows. In the firſt place, the point of Werder, 
near Marienburg, where the river Viſtula or 
Weiſel divides its courſe ; by the poſſeſſion of 
which you become maſter of Poliſh Pruſſia; 


of Werder, a rich, plentiful, and well-peopled _... 


country ; of Dantzick, Elbing, Marienburg, 
and Koningſburg, in your rear ; all which are 
places that, in a manner, ſwarm with Ger- 
mans ; that abound with merchandiſe and ar- 
tificers, and that will ſupply you with good re- 
cruits. Koningſburg and Dantzick are two 
port-towns, where great numbers of ſhips ar- 
rive from all parts of Europe, by means of 
which you may be eafily furniſhed with offi- 
cers, and all forts of military ſtores, (the laſt 


of which are very ſcarce in Poland), and at the 


ſame time render the procuring of them very 
dithcult to the enemy. 10 
The natural ſituation of this poſt of which 
lam ſpeaking, is vaſtly ſtrong and well ad- 
apted for defence. The Weiſel runs large in 
W this part, and forms almoſt an ifland of it; 
for the fortreſs which ſhould be built upon it, 
would be acceſſible only by a very narrow neck 
of land, two leagues in length; to make any 
| attack by which, would be only throwing a- 
way a great many lives, without any manner 
of effect. Two {mall forts, one erected upon 
the right, and the other upon the left of the 
river, would render the inveſting of the place 
W in 
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in a manner impracticable to the Polanders; 


becauſe it would be abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to have three large bridges of communi- 
cation; which is a piece of work far from be- 
ing eaſy to execute, not only by them, but 


by any other power more capable. 
Theſe forts would ſoon be erected; for Po- 
land is the beſt country in the world for the 


expeditious conſtruction of fortifications: the 
ſoil is ſoft, and there is great plenty of firs, 


which are paliſades ready made in a manner, 
little more being required than juſt to cut 
them down, and to plant them. They are in 
general a foot in diameter, and ſometimes 


more, which will render them more difficult 


to be demoliſhed by the enemy. The caſerns 


being made of this wood, will be extremely 


wholeſome and warm in winter; and as the 


walls of them are likewiſe to be compoſed of 


it, they may be raiſed in a very ſhort ſpace of 


time, and without expence; as may in like 
manner magazines, ſouterrains, Sc. becauſe 


hatchets will be the only inſtruments required, 


and the ſoldiers themſelves will be capable 


enough to erect them, eſpecially if ſuperin- 


tended and directed by officers of ſome inge- 
nuity.— But I ſhall take another opportu- 


nity to treat of the conſtruction of theſe works. 


I ſhould leave 5000 men in this poſt, which 
would be a ſufficient number to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; and from thence proceed ten 
leagues, where I would take poſt again upon 
the Weiſel at Graudents. This is a ſmall city, 
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ſituated on an eminence in a marſh five or ſix 
leagues in circumference, and the road to it 
is only by a cauſey, which muſt conſequently 
render it a very tenible and ſtrong poſt. Here 
] would ſtation 1000 men; and then move 
into an iſland which is formed at the junction 
of the Bug with the Weiſel near Thorn, where 
I would erect a poſt for 5000 men. The ſi- 
tuation of this place makes it of infinite im- 
portance ; for the Bug is a large navigable ri- 
ver, upon which all the trade of Lower Li- 
thuania 1s carried on. r 
From hence I would march to Janowiecz, 
leaving 1000 men there; and after that, to 
where the river Sonna falls into the Weiſel 
near Sendomir; erecting in this place a poſt 
to be occupied by Foo men. The Sonna 
ſupports the commerce of a part of Poliſh 
Pruſſia, which is a conſiderable addition to the 
natural ſtrength and advantage of this ſitu- 
ation. 8 i 
One thouſand ſhould be poſted in an iſland 
lying between Sendomir and Cracow near 
Soles *; five thouſand in the city and caſtle of 
| Cracow ; one thouſand at Zamoſcie, upon the 
left of Sendomir ; and five thouſand at Lim- 
berg. At Branſaliteſki, one thouſand ; the ſi- 
tuation of which poſt renders it impregnable. 
Five thouſand at Pintſchow ; one thouſand at 
Zideſwiloff; one thouſand at Dolhinow, upon 


* This ſeems to be the Polanietz in the laſt Berlin map of 
ermany, and the Polaiez in that of Moll. ch 
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as any I have ever met with ; it commands the 
two rivers that join contiguous to it, and which 


Poland. 


libly be reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
patiently to the yoke; and the number of 
troops, moreover, required to form it, amounts 
to no more than 48, ooo foot, beſides 3800 


complete this conqueſt; neither would it be 


tributions, which, by demanding only ſmall 
ſums from individuals, would be paid with- 


money) for every tun of beer that is conſumed 
in Poland, would produce a fund ſufficient for 


might be made, without even fighting a ſingle 
battle: for the troops, inſtead of being conti- 


be ans in nnn and i improving the 
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the river Wilia; five thouſand at Kowno; 
which is an incomparable poſt, and as ſtrong 


afterwards continue their courſe together, till 
they fall into the Curiſche-Haff. Six thou- 
ſand muſt be alſo poſted at Poſnan in Great 


The whole country would be ſo effectually 
covered by this diſpoſition, that it muſt infal- 


horſe. Two campaigns would be ſufficient to 


attended with any manner of expence to the 
conqueror, becauſe he might raiſe large con- 


out diſtreſſing the country. A calculation has 
been made, that the payment of a timpfe 
(which amounts to fifteen pence in French 


the ſupport of 350,000 men; from which 
one may form an idea of the greatneſs of this 
kingdom, and the number of its inhabitants. 

I am moreover perſuaded, that this conqueſt 


nually engaged in purſuits and marches, ſhould 


works 
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works of their reſpective poſts : and there be- 
ing, as I have before obſerved, great abund- 


ance of wood in every part of the country, one 


might erect ſuch works as would ſurpaſs the 
beſt reveted places in ſtrength. After having 
therefore once eſtabliſhed theſe poſts, which I 


ſhould deſpiſe the combined force of Poland, 
and likewiſe that of all ſuch other powers as 
might undertake to relieve it. By the com- 
mand of the rivers, I ſhould be enabled to fur- 
niſh my poſts occaſionally with proviſions ; 
and an enemy would hardly penetrate into the 
country, and leave them behind him ; becauſe 
he would thereby expoſe himſelf to great in- 
conveniencies. From whence could he pro- 
cure the neceſſary ſupplies of all kinds, for the 
ſervice of the war, and the ſubſiſtence of his 
army? The interior part of the country 
could not poſſibly ſupport him long; which 
having ſoon exhauſted, he would conſequently 
be thereby obliged to change his ſituation. 
But what courſe muſt he take, or which way 
turn his arms, unleſs it be to lay ſiege in form 
to theſe forts, the reduction of which nature 
and art have conſpired to render impracticable ? 
In ſhort, neither the Tartars nor Turks 
would be capable of preventing the conquelt of 
the kingdom under theſe circumſtances ; for 
it would require all the forces and wealth of 
France, England, and Holland, united. The 
Turks are the richeſt neighbours of * ; 
| : | ut 


; 
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but they are notwithſtanding leſs formidable 
than the Ruſſians. 
Although I have ſaid, that forty-eight thou- 
ſand men would be a ſufficient force to ſubdue 
all Poland ; nevertheleſs, what is there to pre- 
vent my having an hundred thouſand, if ne- 
ceſſary, after I have once eſtabliſhed myſelf? 
Is not the country both able to furniſh, and to 
ſupport ſuch an augmentation ? Or, mult it be 
objected againſt, becauſe it will be compoſed 
of Polanders only, as if by nature one man 
Was not as good as another? It is diſcipline 
and {kill which alone conſtitute precedency in 
armies ; and thoſe who imagine, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, that the Roman legions con- 
fſiſted entirely of Roman citizens, are much 
miſtaken in their opinion, becauſe they were 
recruited from all nations. One and the ſame 
i diſcipline was ordained for the whole ; which 
q being good in itſelf, conſequently rendered the 
= troops ſo, that had been inured to the practice 
| of it; and that more eſpecially, when ny 
1 were conducted by men of abilities. 
= Troops may be raiſed in Poland with as 
| much facility as contributions, nothing more 
being required than to demand a man per pa- 
riſh or village: but as ſoon as they are deli- 
vered, the marks of the particular centuries to 
which they are ſeverally appointed, muſt be 
fixed upon them, that they may be readily 
known upon occaſion. This will be the means 
of preventing their deſertion, becauſe neither 
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able to afford them ſecurity : but in order 
be able to affor m ſecurity : but in order , ,- * 
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ment made with them. | . e 
In time of war, it will be impolitic to enn? 


% 
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ter into any kind of conference with the ina 
bitants; for the ſole view on their fide will be 
to trifle with you, to deceive you, and to free 
their country from contribution. The true 
ſecret to ſubdue them, is, to liſten to no over- 
tures from them; and, above all things, to a- 
void accepting of their troops, which are good for 
nothing but to imbarraſs you, and will be ſub- 
ject to all ſorts of irregularities in their quarters. 
At firſt, tempted by the proſpect of advantage, 
they will offer their ſervice to you in crouds; 
but as ſoon as they perceive themſelves diſap- b 
pointed in their expectations, they will throw | = 
off the maſk, and ſo leave you to repent the 
having furniſhed them with means of plunder- 
ing their own country ; which they are always 
ready to do, without the leaſt remorſe. or re- 
luctance. But you, moreover, become ac- 
ceſſary, in a manner, to your own deſtruction, 
by conſenting to incorporate them in your ar- 
my: for when it comes to action, they wil! 
ſoon turn their backs, and, leaving intervals in 
the ranks, will thereby unavoidably diſorder 
your own troops; inſtances of which kind we 
have but too frequently experienced. | 

With regard to artillery, it is neceſſary to 
be furniſhed with a large ſtock of iron fix- 

MR + pounders, 
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pounders, which in Sweden are good, in great 


quantities, and very cheap : the carriages for 
them may be alſo made there, and the whole, 


when completed, be from thence tranſported 
upon the Weiſel to the different forts. 

After having erected theſe poſts in the fitu- 
ations already deſcribed, it will be no difficult 
taſk to bring the inhabitants to your own terms, 
becauſe you will have it in your power to put 
a ſtop to all manner of communication and in- 
tercourſe between them. You may threaten 
them with confiſcation of their lands, unleſs 
they ſurrender themſelves up within ſuch a li- 
mited ſpace of time ; which, together with any 
other methods that may be made uſe of to ac- 
celerate their reduction, cannot fail of the de- 
fired effect; for finding themſelves ſurrounded, 


and expoſed to diſtreſs from all quarters, they 
will be very ready to fubmit. You can there- 
fore offer what terms of accommodation you 


pleaſe; can impoſe your own laws, and ſee 
them carried into execution. 3 


Thus I have made it appear, how practi- 
cable it is to ſubdue this republic in two or 
three campaigns at moſt, with a ſmall army, 
and at a trifling expence ; and poſſibly the ſi- 
tuation of affairs may one time or another ren- 
der ſuch a project neceſſary. ; 


But I do not intend to leave this ſubject, 
without returning to that of fortification, and 
deſcribing the method I moſt approve of for 
the conſtruction of theſe poſts. My ſyſtem 1s 
founded upon that of the King of 9 

whic 
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which appears to me preferable to all others ; 
and is certainly particularly well calculated for 
this country, which, as I have already more 
than once remarked, has great plenty of wood; 
add to which, that ſuch fortifications will be 
attended with no expence in erecting, may be 
ſecured from the inſults of an enemy in a few 
days, and in a month rendered capable of ſuſ- 
taining a long ſiege. ks 
In treating upon the ſucceeding ſubject, I 
ſhall adhere to the rule that I have preſcribed 
for myſelf in the courſe of this work ; which 
is, firſt to expoſe the errors and defects of the 
preſent practice, before I recommend any 
change or innovation in it. IG 
Although we excel the ancients in fortifica- 
tions, yet we are far from having arrived at 
that perfection, which this branch of the mi- 
litary art will admit of. —— With regard to 
myſelf, T am not ſo vain as to think that I am 
poſſeſſed of any uncommon - ſhare of know- 
ledge in it: nevertheleſs I am not to be impo- 
ſed upon by the exalted names of Meſſ. de 
Vauban and Coehorn, who have conſumed im- 


menſe ſums in the fortifying of places, without ! 


having made any addition to their ſtrength ; 
at leaſt, any that was material, or proportioned 
to what might have been expected, as is evi- 
dent from the circumſtance of their being ta- 
ken with ſo much eaſe and expedition. 
We have modern engineers, ſo obſcure in 
themſelves as ſcarcely to be known, who have 
notwithſtanding profited by the errors of thoſe 

7 4 two 
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two mighty maſters, and are infinitely ſuperior 
to them; but who at the ſame time only hold 
the medium, as it were, between the deficien- 
cy of their practice, and that point of perfec- 
tion which one ſhould endeavour to arrive at. 

Without entering into a miſerable detail of 
all the little works which they have invented, 
I ſhall at once diſcover the capital defect of 
their ſyſtem. 

They have erected their fortifications in a 
kind of amphitheatre, in order to be able to 
fire from every part of them, as if the beſieged 
could make uſe of a retired work, ſo long as 
their own troops occupied another immediate- 
ly before it. To what purpoſe therefore are 
they raiſed ſo high? the conſequence of which 
is, that being thereby ſo much expoſed, the 
enemy deſtroys them as ſoon as he has finiſhed 
his ſecond parallel, and erected his batteries: 
a day or two are ſufficient to do it. Thus then 
are all your defences ruined ; your cannon is 
diſmounted, and this boaſted fortification ren- 
dered incapable of obſtructing the beſiegers; 
for their batteries being low, and firing at an 
elevation from the horizon, muſt raze and de- 
moliſh every thing. As the beſieged are there- 
fore diſcouraged, and afraid to ſhew them- 
ſelves, the enemy carries on his approaches 
very faſt, and ſoon arrives upon the glacis. At 
the covert-way he perhaps meets with ſome 
difficulty and obſtruction ; but, as it is only de- 
fended by works that have been already much 
damaged, he ſoon renders himſelf maſter of 
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it, makes lodgements, and raiſes batteries in 
it, which totally ruin the defences of the place. 
If there are any low flanks, batteries are erect- 
ed upon the ſaliant angles of the ditch, becauſe 
that being parallel with thoſe flanks, and they 
moreover very narrow and confined in front, 
they are preſently deſtroyed. Where there 
are caſemates likewiſe, they are ſtopped up, 
and the embraſures are in a ſhort time ruined 
by the artillery. Thus the beſieged are no 
longer in a capacity to prevent the enemy's paſ- 
ſage over the ditch.— With regard to a 
breach, it is ſoon made in a work, let it be e- 
ver ſo high or formidable; after which the be- 
ſieged have little more to do, than to with- 
draw their troops, and to give it up; for as it 
is ſcarped at the gorge, and has only a ſtair- 
caſe, or narrow paſſage into it, it is impracti- 
cable to attack it again, when once taken; and 
this difficulty of acceſs, at the ſame time that 
it renders it irrecoverable to them, ſerves to 
fortify and ſecure the beſiegers in it; the par 
ſent to poſſeſs themſelves of it is but ſmall, be- 
cauſe the enemy knows it muſt be abandoned ; 
and as the defences behind it are levelled and 
_ deſtroyed, they lodge themſelves in it without 
any oppoſition or loſs ; inſtead of which, if the 
Communication between it and the main body 
of the place was eaſy, he would be obliged to 
fend a very large force, to make a conſiderable 
lodgement, and to ſuſtain a great many aſſaults 
in the maintaining of it, which would be at- 
8 5 tended 
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tended with the deſtruction of great numbers 
of his troops. e e 
Theſe defects having been in part diſcover- 
ed, the grazing fire “ was introduced, in or- 
der to remedy them ; but the original imper- 
fection of this plan of conſtruction is ſuch, that 
the inconvenience muſt always ſubſiſt: for if 
from the body of the place you ſee into the 
country, and upon the glacis, over your ad- 
vanced works, the enemy muſt conſequently 
command as good a view of you, if not a bet- 
ter; and although he does not ruin all your 
defences there, yet he at leaſt prevents your 
being able to make uſe of them ; which it is 
moreover impoſſible for you to do, without 
deſtroying your own troops, ſo long as you 
have any in the out-works before them. To 
what purpoſe is it therefore, to have a proſpect 
upon the glacis from the body of the place, 
fince it can be ſerviceable in no other reſpeR, 
than to defend thoſe works which are imme 
diately before it? for while you remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the out-works, you are prevented, 
as I have juſt above obſerved, from firing up- 
on the glacis; during which time, the enemy 
has the advantage of playing his batteries from 
thence, to level both your detached defences, 
and thoſe of the main body of the place. 
If, on the other hand, its fortifications were 
lower, the beſiegers, in order to deſtroy them, 
would be obliged to erect freſh batteries againſt 
every diſtinct work, which would prove no 
dee plate 8. fig. 19. 
eaſy 
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eaſy taſk in the execution; eſpecially if the 
works were leſs ſpacious in proportion as they 
were further advanced towards the country; 
and conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to have 
communications by which they might be eaſily 
attacked again, after they have been carried 
by the enemy. But in order to convey a more 
perfect idea of my propoſed method of fortifi- 
cation, I have annexed a * plan and profile of 
it, to which I ſhall refer the reader. The e- 
recting of an entire fort, is no more than a 
month's employment for one legion, as will 
appear by the calculation that is made in the 
ſucceeding part of this chapter. 

When the enemy attacks me, he will, as 
uſual, carry my covert-way, and deſtroy the 
defences of my counter- guard and lunettes; 
yet as long as I have my caſemates free in the 
re- entering angle of my counter- guards, how 
will he be able to paſs the ditch, in order to 
aſſault them? Perhaps it may be anſwered, 
that his batteries will deſtroy them : but that 
is far from being ſo eaſy to accompliſh as might 
be imagined ; for he will not be able to plant 
above two or three pieces of cannon upon the 
faliant angle of the counter-ſcarp ; and, in car- 
rying on his approaches againſt the batteries of 
my caſemates, he muſt ſuſtain a continual fire 
of an hundred, from the bottom of the ditch, 
and the ſaliant angles of my counter-guards 
and lunettes : will it be therefore practicable 
for him, expoſed both night and day to fo 

See plate 6. fig. 20. and plate 8. fig. 2t 

| dreadful 
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dreadful a fire, which it will moreover be im- 
poſſible for him to put a ſtop to, to erect his 
gallery over the ditch ? 

It is a maxim in engineering, That one 
cannot command any ſituation without being 
at the ſame time commanded by it; which 
principle has been hitherto ſtrictly adhered to; 
without reflecting, that the bufineſs i is, to ob- 
lige the enemy to expoſe himſelf in places 
where there is but little ground to occupy ; 
where he can be overlooked by a larger front 
than he is able to withſtand ; and where it is 
moreover impracticable for him to erect e 
batteries in his defence. 

All this I am enabled to accompliſh by means 
of my open caſemates; for I command the 
ditch, and there is no poſſibility of his raiſing I 
a battery to play upon, or diſmount either 
thoſe which are thus planted upon the ſurface 
of the water, or thoſe of my ravelins, becauſe 
they are covered by my counter-guard. I can 
moreover repair in the night-time all the da- 
mage that may have been done to my caſe- 
mates; and in caſe they are blocked up with 
rubbiſh, my cannon itſelf wall be ſufficient to 
open a way through it. 

As the paſſage of the ditch is by theſe means 
rendered impracticable to the enemy, his only 
refource' is to fill it up ; but I ſhall likewiſe 
prefently deſtroy that work, as well as any 
batteries which he may have raiſed upon the 
faliant angles of the ditch. 

Theſe n batteries of mine, repreſent- 


ed 
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ed in plate 2. fig. 22. are capable of very great 
uſe, and fire with prodigious exactneſs. It is 
hardly poſſible to loſe a ſingle man in ſer- 
ving them, otherwiſe, than by accident; and 
the guns being under cover, are conſequently 
pointed with attention and'care. or 

The peculiar method of conſtructing theſe 
caſemates * is ſuch, that they are infinitely 
more difficult to ruin than the arched kind, 
becauſe that the cannon can only affect the 
firſt and ſecond beam; that the others, which 
it cannot reach, always ſupport the terre-plein ; 
and that the length of them, in proportion to 
the breadth of the embraſure, is ſuch, that 
thoſe which are cut bear the weight of the 
earth; becauſe this weight, which reſts upon 
the two ends, prevents their bending either in 
the centre, or the place where they are cut; 
whereas, with regard to the arched caſemates, 
one has nothing to do but to fire at the key- 
ſtone, and the whole muſt preſently fall to 
ruin. . 10 Fon 
| I have moreover invented a method to pre- 
vent the enemy from being able to ſee the can- 
non of my batteries, till the moment in which 
they are fired; a figure of which is repreſented 
in plate 6. fig. 23. Two or three men to a 
gun are ſufficient; who are at the ſame time 
ſheltered from the artillery and ricochet-firing 
of the beſiegers by means of my traverſes. 
They will be of great uſe in the covert-way, to 


See plate 5. fig. 24. & 25. 
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ruin their batteries in the day-time, and, du- 
ring the night, to fire grape-ſhot at the head 
of their approaches. With each of theſe guns 
I alſo plant ten amuſettes, to keep up a conti- 
nual diſcharge into the embraſures of their bat-. 
teries ; which, as they will pierce, at the di- 
ſtance of 1000 paces, all the mantlets and blinds 
in their way, will, I am perſuaded, render it 
at leaſt extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, 


But let us ſuppoſe that the beſiegers have 
paſſed the firſt ditch, and made a lodgement 
upon the counter-guard ; he will there, all of 


ed en barbette, which will fire upon him on eve- 
ry fide, in a ſituation where it will be impoſ- 
ſible for him to erect batteries to defend him- 
ſelf, and where he will be expoſed to the de- 
tences of my ravelins, which as yet will not 
have ſuſtained the leaſt damage, In what 
manner therefore can he avail himſelf of the 
poſſeſſion of this work? For, having only a 
foot or two of earth above the beams, and be- 
ing likewiſe overlooked by two large faces, he 


Will he plant two pieces of cannon upon the 


forty-four that are upon my two faces, toge- 
ther with the 440 amuſettes, which command 
him, and force a paſſage through all gabions, 
{and-bags, and blinds, that are oppoſed againſt 
them? Where then will he be able to raiſe 
his battery? for the paſſage of the ditch will 
2 25 e remain 
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remain impracticable to him, till he has firſt 
made himſelf maſter of my caſemates. Per- 


haps it may be obſerved, that, by ſetting the 
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miner to them, they may be ruined: but it 
will be found otherwiſe in the execution. The 
only expedients therefore which ſeem to re- 
main, are, either to ſet fire to them, or to de- 
ſtroy the piles under water; both which are 


| equally as impoſſible. 


But even ſuppoſe that he has made himſelf 

maſter of my caſemates, I ſhall ſoon demoliſh 
them with my floating batteries : he will then 
have only a part of the parapet remaining ; and 
in order to raiſe batteries, he will be reduced 
to the neceſſity of bringing earth from a great 
diſtance for their foundation, which is a work. 
that muſt be attended with no ſmall difficulty 


and inconvenience. —— Nevertheleſs, let us 


even ſuppoſe him to have ſurmounted it; for 
aſſiduity and time, according to the proverb, 
will accompliſh every thing: yet I infiſt upon 
it, that he will be obliged to fill up the front 
of two entire polygons, and the ditch of the 


counter-guard, (for which even the total de- 


molition of it will not furniſh ſufficient mate- 
rials), before he can be able to erect his bat= 
teries ; from which one may form a judgment 


of the difficulty that muſt attend the conſtruc- 
tion of them : and after having accompliſhed 
all this, how can he paſs the ditch, in order 


to attack my ravelins? for my guns, which 


he will never be able to diſmount, ſcour the 
But ſuppoſe that he has even 
Us. ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded fo far as to have made a lodgement 
in one of theſe ravelins, how will he maintain 
himſelf in it ? He will find himſelf all at once 
quite open and expoſed to the fire of an entire 
| polygon ; in the ditch before which I can like- 
wiſe poſt three or four battalions, ſword-in- 
hand, which it will be impracticable for him 
to oppoſe with an equal number, or even with 
two battalions, let his lodgement be ever ſo ad- 
vantageouſly effected; which battalions will 
moreover be obliged to enter by files through 
the breach, and muſt be deſtroyed as faſt as 
they advance by four or five pieces of cannon 
loaded with grape- ſhot, that ſcour the paſſage 
from the adjacent flank. I ſhall be under no 
apprehenſions concerning the ſucceſs of my 
ſallies; for, provided they are repulſed, they 
may retire to the foot of the body of the place, 
where all my troops will be ſecure under arms, 
and from whence the enemy will be expoſed 
to a very ſevere fire. 4 N 
I have always had in my head the idea of a 
certain work, that was taken and retaken at the 
ſiege of Candia thirty-ſix different times, and 
which coſt the Turks above 25, ooo men; a cir- 
cumſtance that has given me a great opinion 
of ſuch works, whoſe conſtruction will admit of 
their being attacked, and recovered, after they 
have been loſt. There are no opportunities, 
during the courſe of a ſiege, more favourable 
to the beſieged for engaging the enemy, and 
retarding his approaches, than thoſe, which are 
furniſhed by works of this kind ; becauſe the 


former 
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former are expoſed to no danger from with- 
out, at the ſame time that the latter is always 
obliged to enter by the breach; and if he 
brings any cannon into them, he is ſure to loſe 
them. | | | * : 
In ſhort, I am inclined to think, that the 
| attack of a fort conſtructed upon this princi- 
ple, would not a little diminiſh that rage for 
ſieges which prevails at preſent, —— One 
ſhould at all times endeavour to have a wet 
ditch, if poſſible, to prevent the enemy from 
| being able to make his paſſage by the ſap, or 
in any other manner than by galleries erected 
over 1t. : | a 
This * fort will contain 10,000 men at 
W leaſt, and one legion is more than ſufficient to 
defend it. The time required for the erect- 
ing of it, may be ſeen in the calculation which 
follows. My caſemates will not take up much, 
becauſe they are only built with beams cut all 
in one piece; but even although two months 
are conſumed upon it, and 8 or 10,000 men 
at the ſame time employed, the labour attend- 
ing its conſtruction will, nevertheleſs, be am- 
ply repaid by the ſtrength and importance of it. 
All the faces muſt be reveted or lined with 
quickſets, which will ſupport the earth prodi- 
giouſly, and render it unneceſſary to allow 


* The building of this kind of fort is not practicable, but in 
| Places abounding with wood: but it may be erected upon the 

ſame ſyſtem without wood, provided the conſtruction of the 
Ccounter-guard is ſuch, that the enemy will not be able to make 
a lodgement in it: a ſtrong brick wall, with ſcaffolds raiſed be- 
hind it, will be ſufficient for a counter-guard. . 
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ing planted in rows, and their roots branching 
out and penetrating as far as the terre- plein, 


ſions, and all ſuch other neceſſaries as regard 


eaſily conceive how practicable it is to erect 
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neceſſary, in like proportion, to defend them. 


of my forts impracticable with leſs than 
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much talus to the works; for the thorns be. 


conſolidate them, like a terraſs, to ſuch a de- 
gree, and ſo effectually break the force of 2 
ball, that I may venture to pronounce it im- 
poſſible to make a breach in them. \ TORR 

It is likewiſe very difficult to eſcalade, or 
ſurpriſe a work thus defended, eſpecially if the 
berm is well paliſaded and fraiſed. The ſou- 
terrains will hold the troops, cattle, provi- 


the ſubſiſtence and ſervice of an army. If to 
theſe advantages of art, we join thoſe which 
nature affords us in certain ſituations, one may 


forts of the greateſt ſtrength, eſpecially when 
we add out-works to them; for the larger and 
more extenſive places are, the more troops will 
conſequently be required to beſiege them; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as are Liſle, Bruſſels, Metz, 
&c. which demand armies of 100,000 men 
to inveſt them : but then great numbers are 


I have contrived a method, capable of re- 
medying that defect and inconvenience pecu- 
liar to ſmall places, of being inveſted by ſmall 
numbers, which will render the fiege of one 


loo, ooo men. This is by advanced towers, 
which are infinitely ſuperior to redoubts, that 
a great many make uſe of only to extend and 


the 
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the enemy, unleſs one chuſes to riſk the loſs 
of both artillery and troops in maintaining 
them : their defence, moreover, requires great 
numbers of men, which muſt very much fa- 
tigue and weaken your garriſon. 
I place theſe towers 2000 paces from my 
fort, becauſe I ſhall be able, at that diſtance, 
to batter them with my cannon, after they have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. They are 
to be built of brick, and in ſuch a manner as 
only to have a ſingle wall on the interior fide ; 
by which I mean to divide the circumference 
by its diameter, makin S the half of that fide 
which looks towards the country, ſolid, and 
leaving the oppoſite fide hollow, as may be ſeen 
in the figure . The diſtance from the cen- 
tre of the body of the place: to theſe towers, 
forms a radius of 3000 paces; the circle will 
therefore of courſe amount in circumference. 
to 18,000 and ſome odd: ſo that in erecting 
che towers 500 paces aſunder, (a communica- 
tion between which muſt be alſo made by a 
good ditch), it will require thirty-fix to in- 
compaſs the whole. Nothing can poſſibly paſs 
between any two of them, without being ex- 
& poſed to the fire of both; and although the e- 
nemy throws up lines to cover his paſſage, he 
will ſtill be commanded by them; fo that he 
vill be reduced to the neceſſity of erecting bat- 
teries, and opening trenches, in order to de- 
ſtroy them by regular ſiege. Upon every. one 
I ſhall plant four or five of my machines, call- 
 * Seeplatez. fig. 26. | 


ed 
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ed amuſettes, which will make great havock a- 
mongſt the enemy, if within their reach, and 
thereby prevent his incamping at any diſtance 
leſs than 4000 paces; which radius being add- 
ed to that of my works, produces a diame- 
ter of 14,000, and conſequently. a circumfe. 
rence of 42,000. Suppoſing then a fingle bat- 
talion or ſquadron to take up 100 paces, it will 
require 420 to occupy the circumvallation, and 
an equal number for the countervallation; 
which together will amount to 840. This is 
prodigious, when we, moreover, conſider the 
defence which theſe lines will require ; for it 
may be readily conceived ſuch works would 
not be carried on without moleſtation. 

It ſhould not be imagined, that theſe towers 
may be eaſily demoliſhed by barbette-firing ; 
for the only effectual method is, to lay regular 
ſiege: to them: and it is ikewiſe far from be- 
ing impoſſible, that a battery of twenty-four 
pounders may fire for eight days ſucceſſively a- 
gainſt one of them, without having ruined it. 
I have frequently ſeen brick towers, hollow, 
and very weakly conſtructed, that have ſuſtain- 
ed the fire of twenty pieces of large cannon for 
three or four entire days together, and that at 
the diſtance of 400 paces only, without having 
been deftroyed : but theſe being filled, and 
quite ſolid as far as the centre, are infinitely 
ſtronger; and if the enemy advances his bat- 
teries too near, he expoſes himſelf to be plun- 
ged into : he will therefore be obliged to fire 
at a great diſtance, and conſequently be inca- 


pable 
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pable of doing much damage; notwithſtand- 
ing which, ten of theſe towers at leaſt muſt be 
ruined, before he can carry his approaches ſo 
far as to render a ſingle aſſault practicable.— 
Let us next conſider what an immenſe work 
it will be neceſſary for him to throw up, ſuch, 
namely, as a retrenchment of eight leagues; 
and what a prodigious number of troops he 
will require to block up the place: all his poſts 
muſt be conſtantly well defended; he muſt 
have an army of obſervation likewiſe: never- 
theleſs it will be dangerous for him to divide 
his forces, and to leave the ſiege to be carried 
on by a part only; for if the intervals between 
his battalions are ſuffered to be too large, the 
place will be thereby left open, and ſupplies of 
every kind thrown in as often as they are 
wanted. Add to this, that the entire ex- 
pence attending the conſtruction of all theſe 
towers together, will not amount to ſo much 
as that of a ſingle baſtion*or horn-work. 
Perhaps it may be propoſed to ſet the miner 
to theſe towers; but that will be prevented by 
my patroles, which are perpetually to be go- 
ing round the works, as well as by various o 
ther means: if he covers himſelf with mant- 
lets, the amuſettes will force an eaſy paſſage 
| through them; with which I have pierced 
large oaks, above eighteen inches in diameter, 
at the diſtance of 1000 paces. _ . Rs 
Theſe advanced towers will alſo anſwer the 
purpoſe of a retrenched incampment, afford- 
ing ſhelter to an army upon occaſion : they re- 
4 Se = 
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quire but very ſmall numbers to defend them; 
one officer, and eight or ten men, furniſhed 
with amuſettes, being a ſufficient complement 
for each. i 2 
I here finiſh the ſubject of fortification, 
which I might have inſiſted upon much long- 
er, and have ſpoken of various machines, and 
dangerous inventions, but that I think there 
are already too many for the deſtruction of 
mankind. IH | | 


A calculation of the time neceſſary for 4800 men 
o erect a fort according to my plan. 
Jo form the parapets and banguettes. 
The firſt part. The excavation of the ditch. 

e Toiſ. Feet. Inch. 
Length, 72 o 0 1 Þ 
Breadth, 3 0 op288 0 0 
112 | 


The ſecond part. The exca- \ 581 2 „ 
vation of the een... 4 -: 
Length, 44 o o) 2 
 Breadth, : 5 0 9293 2 0⸗ 
JJ 07-3 
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I ſuppoſe 600 men to be here employed, 
400 of which are to dig and clear the ditch, 
and the remaining 200 to, form the parapets 
and banquettes, and to trim and ram the earth. 
Every workman will be able to clear a cubics 
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toiſe of earth in a day of ten hours ; the 400, 
therefore, in fifteen hours, will at leaſt clear a 
ditch in the front of a polygon, containing 
581 toiſes, two cubical feet; and the other 
200 will form the work : conſequently 4.800 
will finiſh the eight polygons of the fort in the 


fame ſpace of time. 


To form the ravelins. 

The firſt part. Excavation of the ditch. 

| Toif. Feet. Inch. | 
Length, 72 o 0 1 
Breadth, 3 o of 288 o © 

„ 05-4 


The ſecond part. 5 
Length, 122 © ct =. 7 
Breadth, 3 0 og1010 40% 
Depth; T1 403 J 


Four hundred workmen and two hundred 
trimmers will form one ravelin, according to 
the above calculation, in thirty hours and a 
half; ſo that 4800 will conſequently form the 
eight ravelins belonging to the fort in the ſame 
. : e OO nn Urs Tee 


DT form the counter-guard * 


Length, 122 0 0 
Breadth, 5 O O06 4 © 
Depth, Ea 0 -*-:- 


Four hundred workmen will clear the front 
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of one polygon in twenty-five hours, and 200 


will trim and form the work ; 4800 will there- 
fore require no more to finiſh the eight po- 


lvuygons. 


To form the lunettes, the covert-way, and the 
glacis. . IE 


The firſt part. Excavation of the ditch. 


Breadth, 7 O ofp1586 4 ol 
Depth, f 4 0 OS 


The ſecond part. 


Breadth, 3 o of 275 © 0 51921 407 
Depth, 14 91 | 


The third part. 


Breadth,- 2 © oF 606 00] 


e IP 


— 


Forty hours and three quarters are ſufficient 


for 400 workmen, for the front of one: poly- 
gon: 4800 will therefore make the lunettes, 


covert-way, and glacis of eight polygons, in 


the ſame ſpace of time. 


According to the above calculation, 4800 
men will be able to finiſh one polygon in four- 
teen hours and a half, and conſequently the 
entire fort in eleven or twelve days, allow- 
ing ten hours to each. e 


Thou oh 
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Though theſe calculations may be juſt, yet 
they muſt not be altogether depended upon in 
the execution; for I only made them, in or- 
der to convey an idea of the practicability of 
my plan; but by adding double or triple the 
ſame time, they will infallibly anſwer. 

The beſt method of employing the work- 
men, is by dividing them into four reliefs; by 
which means the work will be carried on 
briſkly, and the troops at the ſame time not 
be fatigued. Every ſoldier having only three 
hours labour in the day, will both perform 
his taſæ chearfully and with more diligence: 
but then it® muſt be accompanied with the 
ſound of the drum, and other warlike inſtru- 
ments in cadence. Lyſander, with a detach- 
ment of zooo Lacedæmonians, deſtroyed the 
port of Piræus in Athens, to the ſound of the 
flute, in the ſpace of ſix hours. We have 
ſtill ſome ſmall remains of this cuſtom amongſt 
us; and but a few years have elapſed, ſince 
the galley-ſlaves at Marſeilles worked in ca- 
dence, and to the ſound of the timbrel. 

The workmen muſt throw out the earth as 
much as poſſible, from ſtep to ſtep, with their 
ſhovels; for wheel-barrows are attended with 
a great many inconveniencies. They are not 
only expenſive and troubleſome in conveyance, 
but occaſion delay and interruption in the car- 
rying on of the works. A ſoldier may eaſily 
throw out a ſhovelful of earth from the depth 
of eight feet. And when the ditch is ſo much 
deeper, as to render that impracticable, rn 
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earth muſt be removed in baſkets. The pion- 
_eers, in digging the ditch, muſt leave ban- 
quettes or ſteps for the labourers to reſt them- 
ſelves upon, during the time their baſkets are 
filling ; after which they are to carry them 
away to the places in which they are direQted 
to empty them. They are to be about three 
feet deep, and narrow at the bottom, ſo as to 
contain two cubical feet of earth ; which will 
amount to very little more than 150 pounds 
in weight. This method of carriage is leſs fa- 
tiguing than that with wheel-barrows, al- 
though their load is not above half as heavy: 
and as the form, moreover, of the baſket re- 
ſembles that of a cone reverſed, the ſoldier 
Has no other trouble in emptying it, than juſt 
to lean a little ſidewiſe. But all this work, as 
I have already obſerved, is to be performed in 
cadence, and to the ſound of ſome inſtrument. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to inure ſoldiers to 
labour; for if we examine the Roman hiſtory, 
we ſhall find that republic looked upon eaſe 
and indolence as their moſt formidable ene- 
mies. The conſuls prepared their legions for 
battle no otherwiſe than by rendering them 
indefatigable; and rather than ſuffer them to 
be at any time inactive, they employed them 
on works that were even uſeleſs and unne- 
ceſſary. Continual exerciſe makes. good ſol- 
diers, becauſe it qualifies them for martial en- 
terpriſes; and by being habituated to pain, 
they inſenſibly learn to deſpiſe danger. The 
tranſition from fatigue to reſt enervates en, 
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it preſents objects of compariſon, which are 
difficult to reconcile, in ſo effectual a manner 
as to prevent idleneſs, that paſſion ſo predo- 
minant amongſt mankind, from gaining the 
aſcendant over them; from inciting them to 
murmur at every trifling inconvenience; and 
from ſoftening their ſouls, after having ema- 

ſculated their bodies. 8 N 


0M A N . 


, war in mountainous countries. 


T Here is but little to be faid upon the 

3 ſubject of this chapter. The conduct 
of a war in mountainous countries requires a 
great deal of ſkill and circumſpection. The 
paſſage of defiles muſt never be hazarded, till 
the eminences have been firſt taken poſſeſſion 
of. This precaution will prevent ambuſcades, 
and ſecure the troops, which would otherwiſe 
be unneceſſarily expoſed to the danger of being 
either totally deſtroyed, or obliged to retreat, 
after having ſuſtained ſome conſiderable loſs. 
If the paſſes, as well as the eminences, are, oc- 
cupied by the enemy, one muſt have recourſe 
to ſtratagem, and make a faint attempt to 

force them, in order to engage his attention, 
and thereby procure an opportunity of diſco- 
vering ſome other road: for however rough 
and impracticable mountains may at firſt ſight 
appear, paſſes are nevertheleſs to be always 
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found, in being diligently ſought for. The 
inhabitants themſelves may perhaps be ignorant 
of them, becauſe neceſſity never obliged them 
to look for any. One muſt therefore never 
give credit to their intelligence upon ſuch oc- 
caſions; for, in general, they have no other 
authority but tradition, for the principal part 
of what they know concerning their own 
country. I have very often experienced their 
ignorance, and the falfity of their informa- 
tions; for which reaſon, it is neceſſary either 
to reconnoitre the ground one's ſelf, or to em- 
ploy thoſe who are not afraid of encountering 
difficulties. By induſtrious examination, one 
is always ſure to ſucceed; and, after having 
diſcovered paſſes which the enemy is unac- 
quainted with, he will be at a loſs what mea- 
ſures to take; and, finding that his projects 
have miſcarried, will, in the next place; think 


of providing for his ſecurity by flight. 
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Of war in incloſed countries. 

8, in ſituations of this kind, an enemy 
muſt be equally as imbarraſſed as one's 
ſelf, there is therefore no great danger to be 
apprehended from him. The engagements 
which happen in them not being general, are 
never deciſive, and uſually terminate in fa- 
vour of the moſt obſtinate. But there is one 
8 eelſieential 
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eſſential thing to be obſerved with regard to 
them; which is, that one's rear muſt be always 
kept free, in order to be able either to make 
detachments, or, in caſe of neceſſity, to re- 
treat. A vaſt deal depends upon the diſpoſi- 
tion of artillery in actions of this kind; for as 
the enemy will be afraid to quit his poſts, bat- 
teries that have been judiciouſly erected muſt 
do great execution : and although he aban- 
dons them, yet, as retreats are uſually attended 
with difficulties, he may probably become 
thereby expoſed to at leaſt as much danger. 
But as I have already obſerved, theſe affairs 
are never deciſive ; and as they are to be go- 
verned by the nature of the fituations in 
which they happen, no particular rules can 


therefore be given in regard to them. Never- 


theleſs, it muſt be laid down as one invariable 
maxim on all marches, to have parties, con- 
ſiſting of 100 men, always advanced in front, 
and upon the flanks, which muſt be ſuſtained 
by others of double the ſame force, and 
theſe again by treble the ſame, in order to be 
effectually guarded againſt all attempts what- 
ſoever of the enemy. : ER 
 Adetachment of 600 men may ſtop a whole 
army : for if, upon cauſeys bordered by hed- 


ges or ditches, ſuch as are in Italy, and all 
wet countries, they preſent a large front to the 


enemy, he will naturally form his opinion of 
their ſtrength by their appearance, and ima- 
gine their numbers much ſuperior to what they 
really are. Upon emergencies, every 1 5 
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hut is ſuddenly converted into a fortification, 
and frequently maintained with great obſtina- 
cy; which gains time to reconnoitre, and to 
form a diſpoſition ; for, in countries of this 
kind, one cannot be too cautious in preventing 
ſurpriſes. 
A partiſan of enterpriſe and ſpirit, with 3 or 
400 men, will find means to attack an army 
on its march, and to occaſion a great deal of 
diſorder and inconvenience. If he ſeizes an 
opportunity, at the cloſe of the day, to cut off 
your baggage, he will be able to carry away a 
conſiderable part of it, without expoſing him- 
ſelf to much danger ; becauſe, if he retreats 
between two paſles, and makes a vigorous op- 
poſition in his rear, he will thereby check 
your purſuit: in caſe he is hard preſſed, he 
can march all along by the fide of the car- 
riages, and the firſt houſe he finds, he will there 
oblige you to make a ſudden halt; during 
which time, the baggage that he has taken 
from you is moving on apace. A ſtratagem 
of this nature, practiſed upon your cavalry, 
mult be attended with dreadful confuſion. _ 
It is for theſe reaſons therefore that advan- 
ced parties ought to cover all the avenues of 
your march ; but they muſt never be too weak 
in numbers ; for unleſs they are ſufficient to 
oppoſe any attack, nothing leſs than ruin and 
diſgrace can be the conſequence ; as your ad- 
verſary, if he is a perſon of ſome underſtand- 
ing, will find no difficulty to procure perſons 
in his army ready to undertake any + 
| an 
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and capable of improving every opportunity to 
their advantage. ed 


CAP. v; 

Of paſſing rivers. 
II is far from being ſo eaſy as may be ima» 
gined to prevent an enemy from paſſing a 


river; and it is moreover what he will be able 
to do with leſs difficulty in his advance to at- 


Wy tack you, than he will in his retreat. In the 
former of theſe caſes, he ſhews his front, 


which is at the ſame time ſupported by a pro- 
per diſpoſition, and a large fire of artillery: in 
the latter, he expoſes his rear, which it is al- 
ways very dangerous to do; but the more ſo 
here, becauſe that he is in a hurry; that this 
ſort of diſpoſition is never made with ſo much 
care as that which precedes the action; and 
that all men in a retreat contract a degree of 
fear, which in a manner reduces them to the 
ſtate of being half defeated; a circumſtance 


that is difficult to be otherwiſe accounted for, 


than by being aſcribed to the natural imbecilli- 
ty of the human heart. V' 

One method of paſſing rivers is with a flank 
preſented to the enemy; which is what Prince 
Eugene was ſuffered to do three times in two 
days, in the preſence of the Duke of Orleans, 


before the battle of Turin. The ground be- 


tween the two armies was level, and there was 
| Y 2 | an 
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enemy even with ſuperior numbers; notwith- 


while, on the other hand, the latter are di- 


berations, in extremities of this nature, are fa- 


is, to aſſemble a ſufficient number of troops to 
oppoſe the enemy, and to leave the remainder 


an advantageous opportunity of attacking the 


ſtanding which, it was neglected, and the 
fiege of Turin in conſequence obliged to be 
raiſed. 3 

In a ſituation like this, the enemy that comes 
to relieve the place muſt always have the ad- 
vantage, unleſs the ſiege is raiſed in proper 
time for the beſiegers to march againſt him. 
The engagement moreover will never be gene- 
ral on his ſide, but quite the reverſe on theirs; 
becauſe the former has all his troops aſſembled 
together between two rivers, his flanks being 
ſecured, and his army formed in deep order; 


ſperſed, and incapable of making ſo ſtrong a 
diſpoſition. If therefore they are repulſed, 
their lines are immediately expoſed to be flank- 
ed, and their whole army is defeated. Deli- 


tal. Nevertheleſs, an enemy will ſometimes 
make uſe of appearances to alarm the beſiegers, 
and to induce them to quit their poſts, in or- 
der to obtain thereby an opportunity of throw- 
ing ſuccours into the place; to prevent which, 
and to be capable of diſtinguiſhing reality from 
pretence upon every ſuch occaſion, is the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of an able general. 
The moſt prudent method for the beſiegers, 


in the lines, in readineſs to attack every thing 
that may aitempt to make its entrance into the 
p 
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place. But then they are not to ſtand motion- 
leſs with arms acroſs, as if they were petrified 
or inchanted, and to ſuffer the enemy to pals 
4 river, with his flanks expoſed to them, un- 
moleſted ; for when ſuch favourable opportu- 
nities offer, they have only to take their choice 
which of the two flanks to attack ; after which, 
there is all the appearance of their meeting 
with little or no reſiſtance. I 
Marſhal Villars had been ruined at the bat- 
tle of Denin, if Prince Eugene had attacked 
him when he paſſed the Sheld in his preſence, 
with his flanks expoſed to him. The Prince 


could never imagine the Marſhal would make 


any attempt ſo full of danger, immediately be- 
fore his face; and that was the circumſtance 
which deceived him. The Marſhal had co- 
vered his march with great {kill and addreſs; 
which the Prince ſurveyed for a conſiderable 


ſpace, with all his troops under arms, without 


being able to diſcover his real deſign; at which 
time if he had advanced, the whole French 
army muſt have been deſtroyed, becauſe its 
flank was then expoſed, and a great part of it 
moreover had already paſſed the river. At 
eleven o'clock the Prince ſaid, „I think we 
might as well go to dinner!” and ordered 


the troops to refreſh ; but he had ſcarcely fat 
down to table, when Lord Albemarle ſent 
him intelligence, that the head of the French 


army appeared on the other fide of the river, 
and was actually preparing to make an attack. 
If he had marched immediately upon the re- 


ceipt 
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trenchment for loſt; and after having exami- 


fication, he gave orders for the cavalry that 


above 100 battalions to the two armies ; for 
the Prince became thereby obliged to throw 
troops into all the adjacent places; and the 


wards taken. 


rivers, it is always practicable for an army that 
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ceipt of this information, there ſtill remained 
ſafficient time to have cut off at leaſt a third 
part of the French army : nevertheleſs, he 
only gave orders to a few brigades upon his 
right, to march to the intrenchments of De- 
nin, which were four leagues off; and then 
went with all ſpeed to reconnoitre in perſon; 
not being even yet able to perſuade himſelf, 
that the French could poſſibly have paſſed the 
river. At length he diſcovered his error, and 
faw them forming their diſpoſition for the at- 
tack, when he immediately gave up his re- 


ned them for a moment with no ſmall morti- ; 


was in that poſt to retreat. 
The effects produced by this affair are hard- 
ly to be conceived : it made the difference of 


Marſhal, perceiving the allies were no longer 
in a capacity to carry on a ſiege, after they 
had loſt all their magazines, drew above fifty 
battalions out of the neighbouring garriſons, 
which ſtrengthened his army to fuck a degree, 
that the Prince, not daring to keep the field 
any longer, was forced to depoſit all his artil- 
lery in Queſnoy ; in which place it was after- 


When towns are ſituated at the junction of 


comes to the relief of the beſieged, to * | 
he? 
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the bridges of communication belonging -to 
the beſiegers; by which means, their troops 

being divided, one may be able to defeat them 
in ſeparate bodies, and conſequently to oblige 
them to raiſe the ſiege. The former are not 
afraid of attacking the line of countervallation, 

becauſe they know the latter will be deterred 
from abandoning their poſts to oppoſe them, 

both on account of the ſuperiority of numbers 
againſt them, and the extent of the ground to 
be maintained, which muſt continue to increaſe 
upon them, in proportion as they move fur- 
ther from their works: they moreover natu- 
rally become diſcouraged by this neceſſity of 
remaining behind their intrenchments ; while 
the enemy, on the contrary, having little or 
nothing to fear, is thereby imboldened ; a cir- 
cumſtance which amounts to more than half 
the victory in an engagement. 

With regard to the paſlage of rivers by open 
force, I look upon it as a thing hardly poſſible 
to prevent, eſpecially when ſuſtained by a large 
hre of artillery, to gain time for the van to in- 
trench itſelf, and to throw up a work to cover 
the bridge. There is nothing effectual to be 
done in the day, Nevertheleſs, during the 
night, this work may be attacked with great 
advantage ; and if it happens that the enemy 
has begun his paſſage at that time, he muſt 
be thrown into a general confuſion, attended 
with the certain loſs of thoſe who may have 
already paſſed, But an attack of this kind 
mult be made with a large force; and if the 


opportunity 
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opportunity of the night is ſuffered to paſs un- 
improved, his whole army will have got over 
before morning; after which, it is no longer 
practicable to make any attempt upon him, 
without drawing on a general engagement ; 
which ſituation and circumſtance renders ſome- 
times very imprudent to hazar. 
In ſhort, there are a great many eſtabliſhed 
rules for the paflage of rivers, which people 
put in practice with more or leſs ſucceſs upon 
every occaſion, according to the different de- 
grees of their abilities. 1 et, 
The affair of Denin puts me in mind of an 
accident, which it is not unſeaſonable en pa- 
ſant to give an account of. — The French 
cavalry being diſmounted after the action was 
over, the Marſhal, who was always in high 
ſpirits, ſays to the ſoldiers of a regiment upon 
his right, as he was paſſing along the line, 
Well, my lads, we have beat em] upon which 
ſome begun to cry out, Long live the King ! 
others to throw their hats into the air, and to 
fire their pieces. The cavalry joining in the 
acclamation, alarmed the horſes to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they broke looſe from the men, and 
galloped quite away; inſomuch that if there 
had been four men in the front of them, they 
might very eaſily have led them all off to the 
enemy. It moreover occaſioned ſome conſi- 
derable damage, as well as diſorder, great num- 
bers of the men being wounded, and a quan- 
tity of arms loſt. —— I was unwilling to omit 
here the relation of this circumſtance, ag 
Ft | ake 
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fake of introducing a deſcription of the method 
of decoying horſes, as there are but few parti- 
W {ans who are acquainted with it. 3 
= The decoy is a very diverting ſtratagem to 
carry off the enemy's horſes in a foraging-par- 
ty, or from the paſture. To execute this, 
you mult be diſguiſed, and fo mix on horſe- 
back in the paſture, or amongſt the foragers, 
on that ſide on which you propoſe to fly: you 
muſt then begin, by firing a few ſhots, which 
are to be anſwered by ſuch of your party as 
are appointed to drive up the rear, and are 
poſted at the oppoſite extremity of the paſture, 
or foraging-ground ; after which they are to 
gallop from their different ſtations towards the 
fide fixed for the flight, ſhouting and firing all 
che way. The horſes being thus alarmed, and 
WW provoked by the example of others, will break 
Wy looſe from the pickets, throw down their ri- 
(ders, and the truſſes, and, ſetting up a gallop, 
WW will naturally direct their courſe to the ſame 
fide; inſomuch that if the number of them 
was ever ſo great, you might lead them in that 
manner for ſeveral leagues \ together. When 
you have got into ſome road bordered by a 
hedge, or ditch, you muſt ſtop as gently as 
poffible, and without making any noiſe, where 
the horſes will ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
without oppoſition.—— Such an artifice prac- 
tiſed upon an enemy, muſt diſtreſs him not a 
little, and is what IT once ſaw put in execution 
myſelf: but as all the good cuſtoms have been 
2 exploded, 
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— this appears to be forgotten with the 
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CHAE vv 
Of ſituations proper for the incampment ar- 


mies, and for engagements. 


T is the part of an able general, to derive 
advantages from every different ſituation 
which nature preſents to him ; from plains, 
mountains, hollow ways, ponds, rivers, woods, 
and an infinite number of other particulars, all 
which are capable of rendering great ſervices, 
when they are converted to proper purpoſes : 
but although they make ſo material an altera- 
tion, both in ſituation and circumſtance, where- 
ever they happen to be; yet as ſuch advanta- 
ges are frequently overlooked, till the oppor- 
tunity of profiting by them is loſt, it may not 
be unſeaſonable to enter into ſome detail upon 
the ſubject. e 
Loet us then, in the firſt place, ſuppoſe a 
piece of ground divided by a rivulet, and a chain 
of ponds *, as repreſented in plate 9. fig. 27. 
and 28,—— AA repreſents the army march- 
ing up to attack BB, whoſe infantry is at firſt 
drawn up in one line to cover the ponds : but 


lt is always an eaſy matter to make ponds in a ſituation 
where there is a rivulet, by ſtopping its ccurſe at certain di- 
ſtances with banks, and, as one pond fills, directing its over- 
flowings into another. 2 . 
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as ſoon as the enemy arrives within reach, my 
infantry in the front of theſe ponds marches 
back by the intervals or banks between them, 


to form a ſecond line; and my cavalry is at 


the ſame time advanced upon the right, to keep 
in awe the enemy's left wing; which move- 
ment alone is ſufficient to diſconcert him : if 
he attempts to attack this cavalry, it is to re- 
paſs the intervals between the ponas, which 
are guarded by bodies of infantry, that are 
poſted immediately behind them. This ma- 
nœuvre will have ſo long engaged the enemy's 

attention upon his left, that he will not have 


| ſufficient time to change his diſpoſition, or to 


reinforce his right : becauſe the moment my 
cavalry is arrived upon my right, I attack all 
that part of the enemy's line that lies between 
me and the rivulet, which very probably I 


ſhall throw into confuſion. His right wing be- 


ing thus defeated, the reſt of his army will be 
aſſaulted in front and rear by my two wings of 


cavalry, and in flank by all my infantry. If he 


inclines in the leaſt to the right, in order to 


preſent a front to my infantry, he will there- 


L by expoſe his left flank to the troops which I 


have poſted upon my right, and upon the in- 
tervals between the ponds : under theſe cir- 
cumſtances therefore it will be impoſſible for 
him to make any movement, without being 


W thrown into confuſion. 


According to this diſpoſition, I ſuppoſe the 
enemy's army to conſiſt of double the ſtrength 
of mine; and although it may be imagined, 
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that the cavalry upon my right is in danger of 
being cut to pieces, yet the more the attention 
of the enemy is taken up with an object in his 
front, the more he will be intangled in the 
ſnare that is laid before him ; for I ſhall there- 
by be furniſhed with a better opportunity of 
falling upon his rear; after which my cavalry 
muſt be more than commonly unfortunate, if 
it be not able to make good its retreat by the 
intervals between the ponds, where the enemy 
will certainly not dare to purſue it. 
Plate 10. fig. 29. repreſents the two armies 
in another ſituation, where AA 1s to attack 
BB: CCC are three ſtrong redoubts thrown iſ 
up at the diſtance of three hundred paces in 
the front of BB, furniſhed each with two bat- 
talions, and every thing elſe that may be ne- 
ceſſary for their defence: D is ſome detached 
cavalry: EE are two flanking batteries: FF 
two battalions poſted in two redoubts to cover] 
the batteries. I ſuppoſe the enemy's army 
AA to be twice as powerful in numbers as BB; 
nevertheleſs, in what manner is he to attack 
me in this diſpoſition? It is impoſſible for 
him to march up in line of battle, without be- 
ing broken and diſordered, till he has firſt ren- | 
dered himſelf maſter of my redoubts ; in at- 
tempting to do which, he will be expoſed to a 
ſevere flanking fire from my two battalions; and 
to paſs the redoubts, and leave them in his 
rear, will be impracticable : if then he reſolves 
to attack them by detachments, I ſhall in like 
manner make others to maintain them; in 
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which I muſt have conſiderably the advantage, 
on account of -the damage that he will una- 
voidably ſuſtain from my cannon : if he ad- 
vances with his whole army againſt them, I 
give the ſignal for my cavalry, which 1s con- 
cealed behind the wood, to move up at full 
ſpeed, and fall upon his rear; at which time 


1 alſo march up, and charge him in front: 


being therefore at once imbarraſſed by the re- 
doubts, thrown into ſome diſorder, and attack- 
ed in rear, there is all the appearance of my 
obtaining an eaſy victory. 

This is an excellent diſpoſition, where you 
can be certain that the enemy 1s either incli- 
ned, or obliged to attack you; for one cannot 
poſſibly be too careful in avoiding every ſtep 
that may correſpond with any hopes or expec- 
tations of his. This is a maxim in war never to 
be departed from, but in extraordinary caſes, 
where no fixed rules can be given. A good 


opportunity for engaging ſhould never be neg- 


lected, merely becauſe the ſituation may hap- 


| pen not to be ſtrictly agreeable to your fancy; 


for you muſt form your diſpoſition according 
as you find it, and decline the attack altoge- 
ther, unleſs you can make it with advantage ; 
by which I mean, unleſs your flanks are well 
covered ; unleſs you can engage a ſmall part of 
his army, with a large part of yours; can a- 
muſe, or keep a check upon him, by the 

means of any ſmall river, marſh, or other ob- 
ſtacle that may lie between you; ſupported by 
circumſtances of which nature, you can 1 85 


| « 'S \ 
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him with confidence, although conſiderably 


inferior in numbers, becauſe you will rifk no- "I 
thing, and may obtain a great deal. —_ 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, his army BB to be 
divided by a river in the manner repreſented 
in plate 11. fig. 30. and that I am to attack him 
with AA in that ſituation; I ſhall therefore 


make the following diſpoſition for it. With my 
right wing I ſhall keep in awe his left; and 
with my left try all efforts to defeat his right: 
according to appearances, I ſhall be able to 
pierce him in the part marked C, upon the 
bank of the river; for it is but reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the ſtrong muſt overpower the 
weak; in conſequence of which advantage, as 
the communication between the two diviſions 
of his army will be thereby cut off, and the 
left, in which his principal ſtrength conſiſted, 
be no longer able to ſuſtain the right, he muſt 
be rendered incapable of maintaining his 
ground; and finding himſelf expoſed both in 
front and flank, will undoubtedly retire.— 
Let us proceed to another example. 

A * is the enemy's army which I am to at- 
tack with B: the rivulet between us is ſuppo- 
ſed to be every where fordable; and the in- 
campment of A to be made upon its banks, as 
is uſually the cuſtom in ſuch ſituations, as well 
on account of the protection which it natural- 
ly affords, as for the convenience of the wa- 
ter: the enemy being in this diſpoſition, I ar- 
rive towards the evening, and incamp with B 


1 


= „ 
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* See plate 11. fig. 31. 
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on the oppoſite ſide. As he will not be incli- 

ned to truſt to the uncertain event of an im- 

mediate engagement, he will undoubtedly 

therefore not paſs the rivulet, or quit the ad- 

vantage of his poſt, to attack me in the night- 

time; on the other hand, I rather imagine 

that he will be altogether taken up in provi- 
ding for the defence of it: on my ſide, I ſhall 
only leave one weak line oppoſite to him, and 
marching all night with the remainder, gain 
the poſition C. I have nothing to fear from 
che enemy, in making this movement; for he 
will certainly not venture to paſs the rivulet, or 
co leave his poſt unguarded, on bare ſurmiſe or 
Wy conjecture only. The day arriving, he diſco- 

vers me upon his left flank, as well as in front; 
after which it will be impoſſible for him to 
make any diſpoſition, or to form any order of 
battle, without being thrown into confuſion ; 
for I ſhall fall upon him before he can have 
had ſufficient time to finiſh it: but his atten- 
tion will principally be taken up, in ſuſtainin 

his poſt upon the rivulet, which I ſhall attack 
at the ſame time, with the troops that were 
leſt on the oppoſite fide for that purpoſe : he 
will detach ſome brigades to oppoſe me upon 
1 the left, which arriving en detail, and having 
do engage with a large body, drawn up in good 

order, will eaſily be repulſed ; inſomuch that 
W he will be in a manner totally defeated, be- 
fore he can be even able to perſuade himſelf, 
that the real attack was made on this fide; and 
after having thus at length diſcovered his 60 
5 | ; = take, 
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take, he will ceaſe to be in any kind of capa- 
city to remedy it. © 

Plate 4. fig. 32. repreſents another ſituation, 
in which the enemy's army AAA, is ſuppoſed to 
be formed in ſeparate bodies, and extended to 
a conſiderable diſtance all along a large river, 
in order to cover a province, as is frequently 
the caſe. AAA 1s therefore to defend the ri- 
ver, and BBB is the offenſive army, endea- 
vouring to pals it; and extended in like man- 
ner upon the oppoſite borders. Theſe large 
rivers have generally plains on both fides, 
bounced by mountains, out of which iſſue 


ſmall ones, or rivulets, that are ſometimes of 


a conſiderable ſize, and that diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the greater : by the means there- 
fore of ſuch a rivulet, one muſt endeavour to 
build a bridge, unknown to the enemy ; for 
in this lies the great difficulty of paſſing all r- 
vers: after having then prepared your bridge 
all along the rivulet, you are to throw it ovet 
that part of the river marked C, where you are 
to force your paſſage; in which, I take it for 
granted, you will be able to ſucceed, eſpecial- 


ly if you make at the ſame time two falſe at- 
tacks at the places marked D and E: the enc- 
my will not dare to vacate any of his poſts, 


neither will the general officers, ſituated in dif- 


ferent quarters, execute any orders they may 1 


receive to that effect; for as, at this time, they 
will be engaged themſelves, and as each wil 
ſuppoſe his to be the real attack, they will from 


thence be induced, not unreaſonably, to ſup- 


pole, 


2 
3 
# 1 
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poſe, that their commander in chief had not 
been informed of it: during all this time the 
f grand effort is making at the centre between 
the rivulet and the mountain, marked F. The 
firſt ſtep to be taken after the paſſage, is to 
poſſeſs yourſelf of the eminencies; by which 
means you divide the enemy, and having cut 
off his communications, he can hardly hope to 
time his arrival afterwards ſo well, as to be a- 
ble to attack you on both ſides at once; and 
although he even does, he will nevertheleſs be 
eaſily demoliſhed: the circumſtance of your 
being poſſeſſed of theſe advantages, without 
baving ſuffered any loſs in the obtaining of 
chem, will add to his confuſion; for notwith- 
ſtanding your paſſage ſhould be difputed, yet 
che oppoſition you meet with, can never be 
By conſiderable enough to permit it; eſpecially 
when you have uſed proper precautions, and 
made your diſpofition with judgment. After 
you have once taken poſt, and erected your 
bridge, for which four hours is a ſufficient 
{pace of time, and as much more that will be 
required for the paſſage of 30,000 men, you 
may allow the enemy twenty-four hours to pe- 
gnetrate into your real deſign, and twenty-four 
more to aſſemble either half of his army, at 
the place in which he has attacked you : but 
even this will be rendered impracticable, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe you to be effectually covered 
after you have paſſed, by the rivulet on the 
one ſide, and by the mountain on the other. 
All the large rivers that I have ſeen, pro- 
„ s — -- 


any great things, even with the moſt nume-|ſf 
rous armies, 


out making ſome obſervations upon the battle d 
troops in bad intrenchments, the three woods : 
cut down, and three or four redoubts thrown T 
up in it, ſupported by a few bridges, I am i 
opinion, that things would have taken a diffe-. 
they muſt have loſt an infinite number of men, 
without ever being able to carry them. It i 

the property of the French nation to attack: 

but when a general is unwilling to depend a- 


to the preſent ſyſtem, is always neceſſary to be 


redoubts, to introduce the method of enga- 
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duce a great variety of ſituations, where paſſa- 
ges of this kind may be executed ; and ſmall. 
er ones afford likewiſe the ſame ; but they are 
ſeldom quite ſo commodious, becauſe the 
plains and mountains which ſurround them are 
uſually not ſo advantageous, nor the rivulets 
ſo conſiderable.—— In ſhort, by diſcernment 


9 


one may reap advantages from a thouſand dif- WM 
ferent ſorts of ſituations; and a commander 


void of that, cannot poſſibly be expected to do : 


I am unwilling to finiſh this chapter, with- : 
Malplaquet. If, inſtead of poſting the French E 
overagainſt the hollow ground had been only 


rent turn: for had the allies attacked them iſ 


together upon the exact diſcipline of troops, 
and upon that great order, which, according 


obſerved in actions, he ought, by throwing up s 


ging en detail, and of attacking by brigades; 
in which he might certainly ſucceed very well. 
The firſt ſhock of the French is ſcarcely to be 


reſiſted; 
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reſiſted ; nevertheleſs it is the part of a gene- 
ral, to be able, by the prudence of his diſpoſi- 
tion, to renew it: and no means can facili- 
tate this ſo much as redoubts ; for you can al- 
ways ſend freſh troops to ſuſtain them, and to 
oppoſe the enemy. Nothing can poſſibly create 


ſuch diſtraction, or tend to diſpirit him to ſo 


great a degree, becauſe he will be afraid, at e- 


W very attack, of being expoſed in flank : while, 


on the other hand, your own troops become 


Wy thereby encouraged; for they are conſcious 
W that their retreat is ſecure, and that the ene- 


a my will not dare to purſue them beyond the 


redoubts. It is upon ſuch an occaſion, that 
= you might be able to reap the greateſt advan- 
ages from their vigour and impetuoſity: but to 
poſt them behind intrenchments, is in a man- 
ner to occaſion their defeat; or at leaſt to de- 
prive them of the means by which they might 
have conquered, —— That would have been 
che event of the day at Malplaquet, if Mar- 
hal Villars had taken the greateſt part of his 

army, and attacked the one half of that of the 
allies, which had been ſo imprudent, as to 

borm a diſpoſition in which it was totally ſepa- 


rated from the other by a wood, without ha- 


ving any communication at the ſame time 
made between them: the flanks and rear, 
moreover, of the French army would have 


been under cover, as may be ſeen in the ſitu- 
ation of it, repreſented in plate 12. fig. 34. 
There is more addreſs required in making 
bad diſpoſitions, than may at firſt be imagined, 

e provided 
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expects to benefit the moſt from it; but the 


be attended with the ſame fatal conſequences, 


ment at the approach of the allies, and made 


\ . 
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provided they be ſuch as are intentional, and 
ſo formed as to admit of being inſtantaneouſly 
converted into good ones. Nothing can con- 
found an enemy more, who has perhaps been 
anticipating a victory, than a ſtratagem of this 
kind; for he perceives your weakneſs, -and 
draws up his army in the order in which he 


attack is no ſooner begun, than he diſcovers 
the impoſition. I muſt repeat it therefore, i 
that nothing can poſſibly diſconcert an enemy 
ſo much, or plunge him into errors ſo danger- 
ous ; for if he does not change his diſpoſition, 
he muſt infallibly be defeated ; and the alter 
native, in the preſence of his adverſary, wil 


If the Marſhal had abandoned his intrench- 


his diſpoſition in the manner repreſented in| 
plate 35. it appears to me, that he would have Wi 
ſucceeded much better. | 


C::H-A-P, VI 
Of lines and retrenchments. 


L Heſe are works to which I am altoge- 
ther averſe, from a perſuaſion, that the 
only good lines are thoſe which nature has 
made; and that the beſt retrenchments are, in 
other words, the beſt diſpoſitions; and the belt 
diſciplined troops, | , I 
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I ſcarcely remember a ſingle inſtance of 
lines or retrenchments having been aſſaulted, 
and not carried. If you are inferior to the e- 
nemy in numbers, you will not be able to de- 
fend them, when they are attacked with all 
his forces, in two or three different places at 
once : the ſame will be the conſecuence, if 
you are upon an equality with him : and with 
a ſuperiority, you have no occaſion for them, 
What ſufficient reaſon can you therefore aſ- 
ſign, for beſtowing ſo much labour in the con- 
ſtruction of works, which appear to anſwer 
your purpoſe ſo little? N 

The perſuaſion of the enemy, that you will 
never dare to leave them, renders him bold. 
He trifles with you even before your face, and 
hazards ſeveral movements, which he would 
be afraid to make, if you was in any other ſi- 
tuation. And this courage is equally diffuſed 
= amongſt both officers and ſoldiers; becauſe a 
man always dreads danger itſelf leſs than he 
does the conſequences of it; which is an ar- 
eument that I could ſupport by a number of 
eramples. * 
G8uppoſe a retrenchment to be attacked by a 
column, the head of which is arrived upon the 
brink of the ditch; if, at that time, only a 
bandful of men ſhould make their appearance, 
at the diſtance of a hundred paces without the 
etrenchment, nothing is more certain, than 
chat the front of this column would inſtantly 
| | halt; or, at leaſt, would not be followed by 
I the rear: the reaſon for which can be 2 
3 rom 
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from no other ſource than the human heart, 
If only ten men get footing upon a re- 
trenchment, whole battalions that have been 
oſted behind for its defence, will abandon it. 
hey no ſooner ſee a troop of horſe enter with- 
in half a league off them, than they give 
themſelves totally up to flight. 

As often therefore as one 1s obliged to de- 
fend retrenchments, one muſt take particular 
care to poſt all the troops behind the parapet; 
| becauſe, if once the enemy ſets foot upon that, | 
the defendants will* no longer think of any 
thing but their own ſecurity ; which proceeds 
from that conſternation which 1s the unavoid- 
able effect of ſudden and unexpected events. 
This is a general rule in war, and is what de- 
termines the fate of the day in all actions. It 
is the irreſiſtible impulſe of the human heart, 
which, on account of its conſequences, was 
the principal motive that induced me to at- 
tempt this work; as I am apt to imagine, it 
would never have occurred to any other per- 
ſon to aſcribe the greateſt part of the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of armies to this cauſe, although the true 
. ONE, | | | 1 
If then you ſtation your troops behind the 
parapet, their only hopes and expectations are, i 
to prevent the enemy by their fire from paſſing Bl 
the ditch, and forcing it; which if he is once 
able to accompliſh, they inſtantly give them- 
ſelves up for loſt, and in conſequence take to 
flight. Inſtead of this method, it will be much 


more prudent to poſt a ſingle rank there, =_ 
Fa / 
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ed with pikes, whoſe buſineſs will be to puſh 
the aſſailants back therewith, as faſt as they at- 
tempt to mount. This your men will cer- 
tainly execute ; becauſe it is what they expect 
and are prepared for. If, moreover, you poſt 
bodies of infantry, at the diſtance of thirty pa- 
ces, in the front of the retrenchment, they will 
not be confounded at the approach of the ene- 
my, from a conſciouſneſs of their being ſta- 
tioned there for no other purpoſe than to op- 
poſe him, which, for that reaſon, they will do 
vith proper vigour and reſolution; while, on 
the contrary, had they been all poſted behind 
it, they would have fled at his appearance. 
Thus we ſee upon what nice diſtinctions eve 
ching in war depends, and how irreſiſtiblß 
= weak mortals are governed by mere momen- 
tary captice and pins... 
To this I might add the abſurdity of our 
manner of drawing up the troops for the de- 
fence of retrenchments. We poſt our batta- 
lions four deep behind the parapet ; in which 
order the front-rank only 1s able to do exe- 
cution, becauſe it fires off the banquette : And 
although the others may be advanced after the 
front has fired, yet their ſhots are only thrown 
away, becauſe the men are crouded together, 
and do not take take aim at any certain ob- 
ject. They muſt neceſſarily alſo be involved 
in great confuſion ; from which the enemy 
cannot fail to reap advantage, when he arrives 
upon the parapet, which they are moreover 
totally incapable of preventing, for want of 
e ons 


* 
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from no other ſource than the human heart. 
a If only ten men get footing upon a re- 
trenchment, whole battalions that have been 
ofted behind for its defence, will abandon it. 
They no ſooner ſee a troop of horſe enter with- 
in half a league off them, than they give 
themſelves totally up to flight _ 
As often therefore as one is obliged to de- 
fend retrenchments, one muſt take particular 
care to poſt all the troops behind the parapet; 
becauſe, if once the enemy ſets foot upon that, 
the defendants will no longer think of any 
thing but their own ſecurity ; which proceeds 
from that conſternation which is the unavoid- 
able effect of ſudden and unexpected events. 
This is a general rule in war, and is what de- 
termines the fate of the day in all actions. It 
is the irreſiſtible impulſe of the human heart, 
which, on account of its conſequences, was 
the principal motive that induced me to at- 
tempt this work; as I am apt to imagine, it 
would never have occurred to any other per- 
| ſon to aſcribe the greateſt part of the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of armies to this cauſe, although the true 
one. HOES 


If then you ſtation your troops behind the I 


parapet, their only hopes and expectations are, | I 
to prevent the enemy by their fire from pafling 


the ditch, and forcing it; which if he is once 
able to accompliſh, they inſtantly give them - 
ſelves up for loſt, and in conſequence take to 
flight. Inſtead of this method, it will be much 
more prudent to poſt a fingle rank there, arm- i 


ed 
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ed with pikes, whoſe buſineſs will be to puſh 
the aſſailants back therewith, as faſt as they at- 
tempt to mount. This your men will cer- 
tainly execute; becauſe it is what they expect 
and are prepared for. If, moreover, you poſt 


bodies of infantry, at the diſtance of thirty pa- 


ces, in the front of the retrenchment, they will 


not be confounded at the approach of the ene- 
my, from a conſciouſneſs of their being ſta- 
tioned there for no other purpoſe than to op- 


poſe him, which, for that reaſon, they will do 


with proper vigour and reſolution; while, on 
the contrary, had they been all poſted behind 
it, they would have fled at his appearance. 
Thus we ſee upon what nice diſtinctions every 


thing in war depends, and how irreſiſtibly 


weak mortals are governed by mere momen- 
W tary caprice and opinion. OT 
To this I might add the abſurdity of our 
manner of drawing up the troops for the de- 
fence of retrenchments. We poſt our batta- 


. lions four deep behind the parapet; in which 
order the front-rank only is able to do exe- 


cution, becauſe it fires off the banquette: And 


although the others may be advanced after the 


front has fired, yet their ſhots are only thrown 
away, becauſe the men are crouded together, 
and do not take take aim at any certain ob- 
ject. They muſt neceſſarily alſo be involved 
in great confuſion; from which the enemy 
Cannot fail to reap advantage, when he arrives 
upon the parapet, which they are moreover 


totally incapable of preventing, for want of 


being 
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being properly prepared, with fixed bayonets 
or pikes. They make a continual buſtle in 
your battalions ; or rather, it is your battalions 


themſelves, which form a buſy and confuſed 


croud, like a ſwarm of ants, that have been 
diſturbed in their neſt. Every man's attention 
is taken up with his firing only; and the mo- 
ment the enemy ſets foot upon the ph 
they abandon the defence of it. 

If I had a * retrenchment to maintain, I 
ſhould make uſe of a different diſpoſition for 


that purpoſe ; . which the following 1 is a Us 


{cription. 

I ſhould poſt my centuries all along the pa- 
rapet in two ranks; the firſt, armed with fu- 
ſees, upon the banquette, and the ſecond, with 


pikes, at the foot of it, together with the offi- 


cers and non. comme officers. The light: 
armed troops I ſhould alſo poſt upon the ban- 
quette, by the addition of which to the front. 


century, and the rear-rank of about fifty, ex 
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rank, it would conſiſt of about 100 men 7 1 


cluſive of the officers. As I ere& my pars i 


pet ſix feet high, the aſſailants, who would o- 
therwiſe take poſt upon the berm, in order to 
fire over it, will be deprived of their uſual re- 
ſource, and find themſelves obliged to mount 


_ "_— 


it: in attempting which, they muſt be puſbed il 
back, anddeſtroyed by the pikesof myrear-rank-Wil 
The officers and non- commiſſioned officers are i 
to be poſted one to Ay hve men, and mul ; 


* See plate 5 fig. 36. | 
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be attentive to their behaviour ; encouraging 
them at the ſame time, and taking care that 
they make a proper uſe of their weapons. It 
is Moreover in a particular manner neceſſary to 
perſuade them, that they are by no means to 
depend upon the effect of their ſmall arms, or 
co imagine their firing only will be ſufficient to 
repel the enemy; but that the top of the pa- 
rapet is the place where they will be required 
to exert themſelves. Theſe precautions will 
prevent their being ſurpriſed, or terrified to ſee 
him enter the ditch ; for as it cannot be doubt- 
ed, but that he will take a firm reſolution to 
E ſtand their fire, which it is as certain that he 
will be able to go through, one ought there- 
fore to expect, and be prepared for the conſe- 
quence. If he endeavours to take poſt upon 
the berm of the retrenchment, in order to 
diſlodge me from the banquette, which is fre- 
= quently the caſe, I ſhall be able to reach him 
with my pikes, and to puſh him back, man 
by man, as faſt as he approaches. But if, at 
length, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, he 
forces the retrenchment, and attempts to form, 
1 ſhall charge him en detail by centuries : and 
as my troops have been properly prepared for 
all extremities, they will, for that reaſon, be 
ſubject to no ſurpriſe, and will make their aſ- 
ſault with vigour. r 
This is all that can be ſaid concerning the 
defence of retrenchments. But one muſt have 
different reſerves in readineſs to reinforce oc- 
cCaſionally thoſe poſts againſt which the ene- 
| 1 B b mys 
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my's principal ſtrength appears to be directed: 
a circumſtance not always eaſy to accompliſh, 
becauſe it is what a ſkilful adverſary will pre- 
vent your being able to diſcover : They muſt 


therefore be ſtationed as much at hand, and 


as advantageoully as poſſible ; which is to be 
determined by the nature of the fituation, as 
well without as within the retrenchment. You 
need be under no apprehenſions of being at- 
tacked in places where the ground 1s level to 
any conſiderable diſtance ; for in ſuch it will 
be difficult for the enemy to diſguiſe his real 
purpoſe : but whenever there happens to be 
any eminence, hollow, or other piece cf 


ground to cover his approach; there you may] 


expect him to make all his efforts, becauſe he 
will thereby hope to conceal his diſpoſition and 
numbers. 

If you can contrive ſome paſſages in your 
retrenchments, for a party or two to fally out 
of, juſt as the head of the enemy's columns ar- 


rives upon the brink of the ditch, they wil 9 


certainly make them halt the ſame inſtant; 
even although they have forced the retrench- 


a 2 
"—_— 


ment, and that ſome part of them have a- 
ready entered; for, as they are unprepared for 
any ſuch incident, they will be alarmed for i 


their flanks and rear, and, in all probability, 


take to flight. 5 


Amongſt a thouſand examples that might 3 
be produced, to authoriſe my ideas upon this 


head, I ſhall make choice of the two , 3 
CTY : Cela 
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Cæſar being deſirous to relieve Amiens when 
it was beſieged by the Gauls, arrived with his 
army, which conſiſted of no more than 7000 
men, upon the borders of a rivulet; where, 
immediately after, he threw up a retrench- 


ment with ſo much precipitation, that the bar- 
barians, imagining he was afraid of them, at- 


tacked it, although in reality he had no man- 
ner of intention to defend it; for, on the con- 
trary, while they were employed in filling up 
the ditch, and rendering themſelves maſters of 
che parapet, he fallied out with his cohorts, 
and thereby threw them into ſo great a con- 
ſternation, that they all turned their backs, and 


fled, without ſo much as a ſingle perſon's ma- 


king the leaſt attempt to defend himſelf. 
Aleſia being beſieged by the Romans, the 


Gauls, who were infinitely ſuperior in num- 


bers, marched to attack them in their lines. 


Cæſar, inſtead of defending them, gave orders 


s his troops to make a ſally, and to fall upon 


che enemy on one fide, while he attacked them 


on the other; in which he ſucceeded ſo re- 


markably well, that the Gauls were routed 
with a conſiderable loſs, excluſive of above 


20, ooo men, that were taken priſoners, together 


with their general. 7 pv 

If one does but conſider the“ method in 
which I form my troops, one muſt readily al- 
ö low that they will be capable of moving with 
much more facility than our battalions in their 


* See plate 11. fig. 37. and plate 4 hg. 38. | | 
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my's principal ſtrength appears to be directed: 
a circumſtance not always eaty to accompliſh, 
becauſe it is what a ſkilful adverſary will pre- 
vent your being able to diſcover : They muſt 
therefore be ſtationed as much at hand, and 
as advantageouſly as poſſible; which is to be 
determined by the nature of the fituation, as 
well without as within the retrenchment. You 
need be under no apprehenſions of being at- 
tacked in places where the ground 1s level to 
any conſiderable diſtance ; for in ſuch it will 
be difficult for the enemy to diſguiſe his real 
purpoſe : but whenever there happens to be 
any eminence, hollow, or other piece of i 
ground to cover his approach; there you may fi 
expect him to make all his efforts, becauſe he 
will thereby hope to conceal his diſpoſition and 
numbers. 
If you can contrive ſome paſſages in you 
retrenchments, for a party or two to ſally out 
of, juſt as the head of the enemy's columns ar- 
rives upon the brink of the ditch, they vil 
certainly make them halt the ſame inſtant; 
even although they have forced the retrench- 
ment, and that ſome part of them have a- 
ready entered; for, as they are unprepared for Wl 
any ſuch incident, they will be alarmed for 
their flanks and rear, and, in all probability, 
take to flight. onion al 3 
Amongſt a thouſand examples that might 
be produced, to authoriſe my ideas upon ths 
head, I ſhall make choice of the two fo I 
1 la 
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Cæſar being deſirous to relieve Amiens when 
it was beſieged by the Gauls, arrived with his 
army, which conſiſted of no more than 7000 
men, upon the borders of a rivulet ; where, 


barians, imagining he was afraid of them, at- 
W tacked it, although in reality he had no man- 
ner of intention to defend it; for, on the con- 
W trary, while they were employed in filling up 
the ditch, and rendering themſelves maſters of 
the parapet, he ſallied out with his cohorts, 
and thereby threw them into ſo great a con- 
ſternation, that they all turned their backs, and 
fled, without ſo much as a ſingle perſon's ma- 
king the leaſt attempt to defend himſelf. _ 
Aleſia being beſieged by the Romans, the 
= Gauls, who were infinitely ſuperior in num- 
bers, marched to attack them in their lines. 


Wy Cziar, inſtead of defending them, gave orders 
co his troops to make a ſally, and to fall upon 
the enemy on one ſide, while he attacked them 


on the other; in which he ſucceeded fo re- 


with their general. . 
_ 1 one does but conſider the * method in 
which I form my troops, one muſt readily al- 
low that they will be capable of moving with 
much more facility than our battalions in their 


- See plate 11. fig. 37. and plate 4. fig. 38. 


immediately after, he threw up a retrench- 
ment with ſo much precipitation, that the bar- 


WJ markably well, that the Gauls were routed 
WT with a conſiderable loſs, excluſive of above 
20,000 men, that were taken priſoners, together 


Bb2 preſent. 
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preſent extenſive order ; for ſuppoling ſeveral 
of them to be drawn up four deep, one be- 
| hind another, what ſervice can they render in 
that diſpoſition ? They are unwieldy ; every 
trifle ſerves to imbarraſs them, the ground, 
their doubling, or any other ſuch circum- 
ſtance ; and if the firſt is repulſed, it falls in 
diſorder upon the ſecond. Nevertheleſs, ſup- 
poſe the ſecond is not thereby diſordered, yet 
it will require a long ſpace of time betore it can 
poſſibly be able to charge, becauſe the firſt, 
which is broken, muſt be allowed to move 
clear of its front; and unleſs the enemy is ſo 
complaiſant as to wait with his arms acroſs du- 
ring all this time, he will certainly drive that 
| battalion upon the ſecond, and the ſecond up- 
on the third ; for after having repulſed the 
firſt, he has nothing to do, but to advance 
briſkly forward ; and if there were thirty, one 
in the rear of another, he will throw them al 
into confuſion.— Yet this is what is called 
attacking in column by battalions. . 
My diſpoſition is of a very different kind: 

for although the firſt battalion ſhould be dri- 
ven back, that which follows it, will notwith- | 
ſtanding be able to charge in the ſame inſtant, 
moving up in quick ſucceſſion, and renewing 
the attack with freſh vigour. I am moreover 
formed eight deep; have no fort of imbarraſſ-· 
ment to apprehend ; my march is rapid, and 
yet free from all manner of diſorder ; my 
charge is violent; and I ſhall always outflank MW 
the enemy, although equal in numbers. er 1 
thing 
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thing certainly can be more wretched and abſurd, 
than the order of battle which is at preſent in 
general uſe; and I am at a loſs to know why the 
principal officers can ſuffer it ſo long to pre- 
vail, and have not yet attempted to make ſome 
alteration in it. Mine is far from being 
new ; for it is that of the Romans, that with 
| which they conquered the univerſe. The 
Greeks had great knowledge in the art of war, 
and were very well diſciplined ; yet their large 
phalanx was never able to contend with the 
ſmall bodies of the Romans diſpoſed in this 
order; in which opinion I am ſupported by 
Polybius *, who concurs with me in giving 
chem the preference. What then can be ex- 
pected from our battalions, when oppoſed a- 
gainſt them, which have neither ſtrength nor 
principle to vindicate their diſpoſition ? Let the 
Wy centuries be poſted in what ſituation you pleaſe ; 
ina plain, or in rough ground; make them 
ally out of a narrow paſs, or any other place, 
and you will ſee with what ſurpriſing celerity 
thy will form: order them to run at full 
peed, in order to take poſſeſſion of a defile, 
3 hedge, or eminence ; and the inſtant in which 
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. At the time when I finiſhed this work, I had not read Po- 
bios throughout; but having, in a late peruſal of him, met 
Vith the following comparative account of the two nations con- 
_ ng the ſubject in queſtion, I was glad to pive it a place 
9 here; eſteeming myſelf happy to have thought like him, who 
as cotemporary with Scipio, Annibal, and Philip; and who, 
during the courſe of the ſeveral wars carried on by theſe cele- 


rated captains, ſerved in different armies, and was inveſted with 
erat commands, So illuſtrious an author cannot fail of juſti- 


the 


if fying my ideas. 
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the ſtandards arrive, they will be drawn up, 
and dreſſed. This is what is abſolutely im- 
practicable with our long battalions : for to 
march them with any regularity, and to form 
them in their natural diſpoſition, will require 
a great deal of time, and hkewiſe a piece of 
ground made on purpoſe; which are things ſo 
incompatible with the ſervice, that it is im- 
potiible to fee them put in execution without 
the utmoſt diſguſt and impatience. 

« I promiſed, in my ſixth book, to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity that offered, to make: 
* compariſon between the arms of the Mace- 
% donians and Romans, as alſo between their Wi 
different orders of battle; and at the ſame 
time to particularize in what the advantage, 
<« or diſadvantage of the one, in reſpect of the 
ther, conſiſted. As it is but proper that! 
* ſhould keep my word, I ſhall therefore lay 
c hold of this occaſion, which the action 
ce that I have been juſt relating, affords me 
<« for that purpoſe. 

«© Formerly the Macedonian diſpoſition fur- 
<« paſſed that of the Aſiatics and Greeks ; 2 
C circumſtance rendered inconteſtable by the 
« victories which it obtained over them; nei- 
e ther was its deficiency the occaſion of its i 
yielding even to that of the Romans in Afri- b 
« caand Europe. But as their orders of battle 
ce arenow frequently oppoſed one againſt an- 
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* If the reader has any inclination to ſee Polybius's account I 
of this action, which was between Philip and Flaminius, he 
will find it in the third chapter of his 17th book, 
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« Other, it will not be amiſs to trace the parti- 
« culars of their difference, and thereby aſcer- 
« tain the reaſon why the preference 1s due to 
« the Romans. After having by this method 
« madeourſelves thoroughly maſters of the ſub- 
« ject, we ſhall probably no longer aſcribe the 
« ſucceſs of events to fortune, and blindly ap- 
e plaud conquerors, without being acquainted 
« with the cauſe of their victories, as ignorant 
« perſons are apt to do; but at length accu- 
« ſtom ourſelves both to approve and to con- 
e demn from principle and reaſon. _ 


« ſerve, that one mult not, from the engage- 
« ments which Hannibal had with the Ro- 
« mans, and the victories he obtained over 
W them, come to any deciſion concerning their 
different methods of fighting; becauſe he 
was not indebted for his conqueſts, either 
do his ſuperior manner of arming his troops, 
or of drawing them up; but to his {kill and 
dexterity. This is what we have clearly de- 
monſtrated in the courſe of our relation of 


cc 
cc 
© conviction, let them caſt their eyes upon 
cc 
cc 


cc 


head, they became victorious : but I might 
appeal to the example of even Hannibal 
himſelf, who, immediately after his firſt 
battle, abandoned the Carthaginian armour, 
to adopt that of the Romans, which more- 
** Over he never afterwards laid aſide. 5 

. | :;- 1 9. Tus 
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cc 


cc 


J imagine it will be unneceſſary to ob- 


his battles ; and ſuch as require any further 


the event of the war. As ſoon as the Ro- 
mans got a general of equal abilities at their 


of incorporating them availed nothing; for 


the minds of my readers for the peruſal of 


be juſtified by a thouſand inſtances, that 


ſhock. Every ſoldier under arms is allow- 


has fince been made three feet ſhorter, uM 
order to render it more convenient: after 
which diminution of it, there remain, from 


when he puſhes it with both hands againſt 
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rhus even went further ; for he not only 
took their arms, but likewiſe employed their 
very troops in Italy. In his engagements 
with the Romans, he drew up alternately 
one of their companies, and one cohort in 
the form of the phalanx; yet this manner 


the advantages which he at any time gained, 
were always extremely dubious and uncer- 
tam. 1 
« This introduction to the ſubject was ne- 
ceſſary, in order to prepoſſeſs and prepare 
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the ſequel. I now therefore proceed to my 
compariſon of the two diſtinct orders df 
battle. Ho" ; 

ce It is an invariable truth, and what may 


ſo long as the phalanx can maintain itſelf in Wi 
its natural order, nothing can poſſibly reſit 
it in front, or ſupport the violence of is 


ed the ſpace of three feet. The pike wa 2 
originally twenty-four feet in length, but 


the part which the ſoldier holds in his left 
hand, to the butt-end in his right, fix feet, 
which ſerves likewiſe by way of a counter-Wilh 
poiſe to the other end; and conſequently, 


the enemy, it extends fifteen feet m_ E 
| an Im. | 
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promiſed. . 
A Roman ſoldier only occupies three 
feet of ground; but as, in covering himſelf 
with his buckler, and uſing his ſword, he 
muſt of neceſſity make ſome movement; 
an interval therefore of at leaſt three feet 

Ee. , 


cc 
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him. When the phalanx therefore is pro- 
perly formed, and its ranks and files are at 
charging-order, the pikes of the fifth rank 
paſs the firſt three feet; thoſe of the fourth, 
{ix feet; thoſe of the third, nine feet; thoſe 
of the ſecond, twelve feet ; and thoſe in the 
front are advanced fifteen feet. As the 


phalanx is drawn up ſixteen deep, one may 
readily imagine what muſt be the ſhock of 


ſuch an immenſe body. The ſoldiers indeed, 
in all ranks after the fifth, cannot fight a- 


gainſt the enemy, nor reach him with their 


pikes ; yet, by keeping them advanced, 
and ſloping over the heads of the ranks in 
their front, they break the force of the 
miſſive weapons that are diſcharged againſt 


them. They are alſo of great ſervice when 


they march up to the attack, in ſupporting 
and puſhing forwards their leaders ; by do- 


ing which, they at the ſame time deprive 
them of all poſſibility of flying. N 30 


Having thus taken a view of the entire 
body, as well as the different parts of the 
phalanx, let us now examine the property 


of the armour, and order of battle of the 


Romans, that we may from thence be able 


to make the compariſon which we have 
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and convenience. In action, therefore, eve- 
ry Roman ſoldier has two men, and ten 


neither can the ranks which follow him be 


1 


tion of the phalanx is ſuch, as renders it 
incapable of acting with all its force but at 


vourable for it, there is the greateſt proba- 1 


muſt be allowed between the ranks and 
files, in order to render him capable of per- 
forming all his motions with proper eaſe 


pikes, to force; which, when they come 
to cloſe quarters, is more than he 1s able to 


do, either by deſtroying or breaking them: 


of any aſſiſtance in that reſpect; the yio- 
lence of their charge will be equally inſufti- | 

cient, and his ſword will be rendered uſe- 
leſs. 
«© From hence it appears how much reaſon 
there 1s to ſay, that the phalanx is invincible 
in front, ſo long as 1t preſerves its natural 
order, and that no other diſpoſition is able 
to reſiſt it. From whence then, it may be 
ſaid, comes it to paſs, that the Romans 
conquered it? Becauſe in war the time and 
place of engagement make an infinite dif- 
ference in circumſtances ; and the conſtruc- 


a certain ſeaſon, and in a certain method. 
If an enemy is reduced to the neceſſity of 
engaging it at a time, or in a ſituation fa- 


bility, as I have already obſerved, of its 
gaining the victory: but if one can deprive 
it of both theſe advantages, which is far WM 
from being a matter of any difficulty, it 
will then be no longer fo formidable. That 

| 6 t0 
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« to form only a part of the phalanx, will re- 
« quire a fituation open, level, free from 
« ditches, bogs, hollows, eminences, and 
« rivers, is a circumſtance univerſally acknow- 
W © ledged; and yet it is extremely difficult, if 
not impoſlible, to find a piece of ground of 
but twenty furlongs, or a little more, that 
« js void of all theſe obſtacles. What uſe can 
« be made of the phalanx, if the enemy, in- 
« ſtead of marching up to it in its choſen ſi- 
„tuation, diſperſes himſelf throughout the 
* country, plunders the towns, and lays waſte 
* the territories of its allies? This large bo- 
dy remaining inactive, rather than quit the 
poſt that is adapted to it, will not only be 
thereby incapable of aſſiſting its friends, 
e but even of ſupporting itſelf ; for the enemy 
being maſter of the country, and meeting 
= © with no ſort of oppoſition, will carry off 
all its convoys ; and if it relinquiſhes its 
Wy © poſt, in order to put a ſtop to theſe incon- 
«* veniencies, or to execute any enterpriſe, it 
thereby loſes its power, and expoſes itſelf 
co the deriſion of its adverſary. But even 
ſuppoſe the enemy marches to attack it up- 
on its own ground, if he does not preſent 
his whole army to it at once; or if, the mo- 
went in which the action ſhould begin, he 
W © ſuddenly avoids it by retreating, what then 
becomes of its mighty powerd 

* It is an eaſy thing to form a judgment 
4: concerning it, by the manceuvre which is 
** at preſent in uſe amongſt the Romans; for 
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I advance nothing upon mere argument, 
but refer to abſolute facts for my authority, 


and ſuch moreover as are yet recent. 


The Romans do not employ all their troops 
to make a front equal to that of the pha- 
lanx, but always poſt one part of them in 
reſerve, and oppoſe the enemy with the o- 
ther. Whether therefore the phalanx diſ- 
orders their front-line, or 1s broken itſelf, 
they have ſtill a regular body in readineſs 


for action; whereas the phalanx, if the e- 


vent be ſuch as to oblige it either to purſue or 
to fly, it loſes equally all its force : for in 
both caſes it muſt unavoidably make inter- 
vals, - which the reſerve will take advantage 
of, and charge it both in flank and rear. 

—— In general, then, as it is eaſy to avoid 
the time, and all ſuch other circumſtances 


as give the advantage to the phalanx, which, 
on the other hand, it is impoſſible for the 


phalanx to return, it may be readily concei- 


ved how much it is inferior to the diſpoſition 


of the Romans. 5 

«© We might add likewiſe the inconvenience 
of the phalanx in the caſe of marching thro 
all ſorts of grounds; in incamping, in ta- 
king poſſeſſion of advantageous poſts, in be- 


ſieging, in being beſieged, and in ſurpriſing Ml 
an enemy upon his march; for all theſe ac- 


cidents frequently occur in war : and al- 
though a victory does not always depend 
upon them, yet they generally contribute 
largely towards it. Nevertheleſs, it is ex- 
c tremely 
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tremely difficult to employ the phalanx upon 
any of theſe occaſions, becauſe it cannot en- 
gage in ſuch ſituations, either by cohorts, or 
man to man; whereas the Roman order, even 
in rencounters of this nature, is ſubject to 
no ſort of imbarraſſment: every place, every 
time 1s- convenient ; the enemy can never 
ſurpriſe it from any quarter; the Roman 
ſoldier is always prepared for action, whe- 
ther it be with the army entire, or with a 
part of it; whether by companies, or man 
to man. Is it then any longer ſurpriſing, 
that the Romans, with an order of battle, 
all the parts of which were capable of act- 
ing with ſo much facility, ſucceeded in 
general better in their enterpriſes, than thoſe 


Upon the whole, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to diſcuſs this matter at large, be- 
cauſe moſt of the Greeks look upon it as a 
kind of prodigy, that the Macedonians have 
been defeated ; and becauſe there are others 
again who are ſtill at a loſs to know the rea- 
ion why the Roman order of battle is ſupe- 


ror to the phalanx.” 7 


GM AP v8, 
Of the attack of retrenchments. 
Hen you are to attack a retrenchment, 


it is always proper to extend your line 
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as far as poſſible, in order to keep the enemy 
every where in awe, and thereby to prevent 
his drawing troops from any poſt, to reinforce 
that which you have an intention to attack, 
even after you have put it in execution. To 
effect this, all your centuries, which are to 
deceive the enemy by their appearance only, 
are to be drawn up four deep, and to march 
in a line : the reſt of your manceuvre, and 
your preparations for a real aſſault, are to be 
conducted in the rear of them; which is what 
I call naſeing the attack. This part of the 
military art depends upon the imagination. A 
general, in this ſituation, may have recourſe | 
to all forts of ſtratagems, becauſe the certainty 
of his not being attacked in it leaves him at 
full liberty to make what experiments he ples- 
ſes : every valley, hollow way, hedge, and 
a thouſand other things, may be converted to 
ſome advantage, and rendered inſtrumental to 
his ſucceſs. i 
In charging by centuries, you need be un- 
der no apprehenſions of confuſion: every cen- 
turion will be jealous for the honour, of hi 
{tandard ; and amongſt the number, it is im- 
poſſible there can be wanting ſome, who wil 
be even glad of an opportunity to riſk their 
lives for the ſake of ſignalizing themſelves; be- 
cauſe the particular behaviour of every centu- 
ry becomes conſpicuous by the diſtinction of its 
ſtandard. 15 5 
In approaching the retrenchment, you muſt 
advance the light- armed troops, to draw 1 
b RM rr or — 
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the enemy's fire, taking care to ſupport them 
with others. After the firing is begun, the 
centuries are to march up, and charge ; if the 
W ficſt are repulſed, they muſt be ſucceeded by 
others before they have had time to fly, till at 
length, by force and numbers ſeaſonably ap- 
W plicd, you have overcome all obſtacles. Your 
centuries that are drawn up four deep are like- 
viſe to arrive at the ſame time, provided you 
W have forced the retrenchment in ſeveral places 
W at once; after which, the enemy's battalions 
perceiving your line advancing upon them, and 
finding themſelves expoſed both in front and 
rear, will abandon their poſts. You have then 
nothing to do, but to take poſſeſſion of the pa- 
W rapet, and after that, to form your troops in 
proper order; during which time the enemy, 
inſtead of making any further oppoſition, will 
be retreating from you; becauſe he imagines 
he has done all that he could. 
But there is another method of attacking re- 
trenchments *, altogether different from this 
* which J have juſt been deſcribing, and to the 
full as good; provided you are perfectly well 
acquainted with the ground, and that it is ſuch 
ass will admit of its being put in practice. 
When there is any hollow way, or bottom 
near the retrenchment, capable of holding 
troops under cover, you are to convey, with- 
out the enemy's knowledge, and during your 
march, a proper number into it ; after which, 
you mult adyance in ſeveral columns with large 
See plate 3. fig. 39. 


intervals 
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intervals between them, to attack a part of the 
retrenchment at ſome diſtance from it; for 
theſe will attract all his attention, and tempt 
him to draw away his troops from other poſts, 
in order to ſtrengthen his diſpoſition againſt 
the columns in this. As ſoon therefore as they 
begin the attack, all his forces will unite to 
oppoſe them; upon which your troops, that 
have been concealed, are ſuddenly to fally out 
and to aſſault the abandoned part of the re- 
trenchment : thoſe who are engaged againſt 
the columns, upon ſeeing this, will be thrown | 
into a conſternation, becauſe they are totally 
unprepared for any ſuch event; and, unde} 
the pretence of haſtening to the defence d 
that part of the retrenchment, which is thus Wil 
unexpectedly attacked, will inſtantly deſert the 
other, and fly. 

The defence of retrenchments is attended 
with a great many difficulties, becauſe it is 1 
manceuvre that intimidates the troops: and al- 
though I have given my opinion in regard to 
what may be uſeful upon the ſubject, and have 
recommended ſuch meaſures as appear the 
moſt promiſing of ſucceſs; yet I am far from 
being an advocate for theſe works, and am ra- 
ther diſpoſed to exert my influence towards ha- 
ving them totally laid aſide. My favourite de- 
fences are redoubts, the ſuperior advantage of 
which I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate in the 
following chapter. 


C HAP. 
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Of redoubts, and their excellence in orders of 
battle. 


TO juſtify by facts that high opinion 
which I entertain of redoubts, is a taſk. 
remaining now to be performed. 

The arms of Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
were always victorious before the battle of Pul- 
towa : the ſuperiority they obtained over thoſe 
of the Muſcovites, is almoſt incredible: it was 
no. unuſual thing for 10 or 12,000 Swedes to 
force retrenchments defended by 50, 60, or 
even 80,000 Muſcovites, and to cut them to 
pieces; they never inquired after their num- 
bers, but only after the place where they might 
be found. VVV 
The Czar Peter, who was the greateſt man 
of his age, bore the bad ſucceſs of this war 
Vith a patience equal to the dignity of his ge- 
nis, and ſtill perſiſted in fighting, on account 
of exerciſing his troops, and inuring them to 
hardſhips. In the courſe of his adverſities, the 
King of Sweden laid ſiege to Pultowa; upon 
which the Czar called a council of war, where a 
tit was for a long time debated, and various o- 
pinions were given, concerning the ſtep moſt 
Proper to be taken in this exigency. Some 
were for ſurrounding the King of Sweden with 
the Muſcovite army, and for throwing up a 
large retrenchment in order to oblige him to 
5 Dd .- ſurrender. 
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ſurrender. Others were for burning all the 
country within 100 leagues in circumference, 
to reduce him by famine ; which opinion was 
far from being the worſt, and was alſo moſt 
conformable to that of the Czar : others, how- 
ever, objected to it, by obſerving, that it could 
never be too late to have recourſe to ſuch an 
expedient, but that they ought firſt to hazard 
a battle, becauſe the town and its garriſon 
were in danger of being carried by the invin- 
cible obſtinacy of the King of Sweden, where 
he would find a large magazine, and a ſuff- 
cient ſupply of every thing to enable him to 
paſs the deſert with which they propoſed to 


ſurround him. This being at length the de- 


termined opinion of the council, the Czar thus 
addreſſed himſelf to them. 


„ Since we have come to a reſolution to 


cc 


fight the King of Sweden, nothing remains 
but to agree about the method, and to make 
choice of that which promiſes the moſt ſuc- 
« ceſs. The Swedes are well exerciſed, well 
s diſciplined, adroit under arms, and impe- 
tuous in their charge: our troops are not in- 
ferior to them in point of reſolution, but 
they certainly are in many other reſpects; 
it therefore becomes neceſſary to fall upon 
* ſome {ſcheme that may render this ſuperior 
of theirs uſeleſs to them: they have fre- 
e quently forced our retrenchments; and have 
always defeated us in the open field by dint 
of art, and by the facility with which they 
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perform their manœuvres. In order then 
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ce to counterbalance theſe advantages in the e- 
« nemy, I propoſe to draw near to him; to 
« throw up ſeveral redoubts in the front of our 
« infantry, with deep ditches before them ; to 
« fraiſe and paliſade them, and to defend them 
with infantry; and after having erect- 
ed theſe works, which will not require a- 
W << bove a few hours labour, to wait for the e- 
e nemy with the reſt of our army behind 
« them: he muſt infallibly be broken in at- 
WT © tacking them, mult loſe great numbers, and 
will both be weakened, and in great diſor- 
der, when he attempts to paſs the redoubts 
(to charge us; for it is not to be doubted, but 
« that he will raiſe the ſiege to engage us, as 
JW © ſoon as he perceives that we are within his 
reach. We muſt therefore march in ſuch 
manner as to arrive before him, towards the 
WW cloſe of the day, that he may be thereby 
induced to defer his attack till the day fol- 
© lowing, and take the advantage of the night 
to erect theſe redoubts.” 
Thus ſpoke the ſovereign of the Ruſſians, 
and all the council approving of the diſpoſi- 
tion, orders were given for the march, for 
tools, faſcines, chevaux de frize, G&c.; and to- 
Wy wards the evening of the 8th of July 1709, 
che Czar arrived in the preſence of the King of 
Sweden. | TE | | 
This prince, although he was wounded at 
that time, nevertheleſs informed his general 
officers, that he intended to attack the Muſ- 
covite army the day following ; and according- 
ly, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, and 
FI D d 2 drawn 
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drawn up his troops, he marched a little be. 
fore day-break. 8 


The Czar had thrown up ſeven ſtrong re. il 
doubts in his front, with two battalions poſted 


in every one; behind which was all his infan- 


try, having its flanks covered by his cavalry: in 
this diſpoſition, therefore, it was impracticable to 


attack the Muſcovite infantry, without having 


firſt carried the redoubts, becauſe they could 


neither be avoided, nor was it poſſible, at the 
ſame time, to paſs between any two of them, 


without being deſtroyed by their fire. The 


King of Sweden and his generals remained to- 
tally ignorant of this diſpoſition, till the mo- 


ment in which they ſaw it: but the machine, 
as it were, having been once put into motion 
it was now impoſſible to ſtop it. The Swe 
diſh cavalry preſently routed that of the Mu. 


covites, and even purſued them too far; but 
their infantry was ſtopped by the redoubtz 


which made an obſtinate reſiſtance. Ever | 


military man knows the difficulty that uſually 


attends the taking of a good redoubt; that i 
requires a diſpoſition on purpoſe ; that a great 
many battalions muſt be employed, in ord«iM 
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to be able to attack it in ſeveral places at once 


and that, after all, their ſucceſs is extremely 


12 
* 


uncertain. Nevertheleſs, the Swedes carried 
three of theſe, although it was with difficulty; 
but they were repulſed at the others with great 
{laughter : all their infantry was broken and 
diſordered, while that of the Muſcovites, be · 
ing drawn up in order at the diſtance of 200 
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paces, beheld the ſcene with great tranquilli- 
ty. The King and the Swediſh generals faw 
the danger in which they were involved, but 
the inactivity of the Muſcovite infantry gave 
them ſome hopes of being able to make their 
retreat: it was abſolutely impoſſible for them 
to do it with any regularity, for they were to- 
tally in confuſion; however, as it was the on- 
ly remaining ſtep which they had to take, af- 
ter having withdrawn their troops from the 
chree redoubts they had carried, and from the 
attack of the others, they proceeded to put it 
in execution. In the mean time the Czar 
called together his general officers, and aſked 
their advice concerning what was to be done 
at this conjuncture: upon which Monſieur Al- 
lart, one of the youngeſt amongſt them, with- 
out even allowing time to any of the others to 
declare their ſentiments, thus addreſſed him- 
ſelf to his ſovereign. * It your Majeſty does 
* not attack the Swedes this inſtant, they will 
* be gone, and you will loſe the opportunity.“ 
—— This being acceded to, the line advan- 
ced in good order through the intervals be- 
tween the redoubts, leaving them guarded to 
favour their retreat in caſe of an accident, — — 
The Swedes had but juſt halted, to form their 

broken army, and to reſtore it to ſome order, 
when they ſaw the Muſcovites at their heels. 

LVNeverthejeſs, confuſed as they were, they 
made an effort to return to the charge; but 
order, which is the ſoul of battle, being total - 
ly wanting, they were diſperſed without op- 
8 1 poſition. 
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poſition. The Muſcovites, not having been 


accuſtomed to conquer, were afraid to purſue 
them; ſo the Swedes retreated without mo- 
leſtation to the Boriſthenes, where they were 
afterwards taken priſoners. 

From hence it appears how practicable it is, 
by ſkilful diſpoſitions, to render fortune fa- 
vourable. If the Muſcovites, who were at this 
time undiſciplined, and diſpirited likewiſe by 
an uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes, owed 
the victory to their redoubts, what ſucceſs may i 
not be expected from them, under the defence 
and direction of a nation experienced in war, 
and'whoſe property it is to attack? If you at 
upon the defenſive with them, you have, not. 
withſtanding, as much advantage to the full a 
your enemy, by charging him by brigades, 
advanced in proportion as the redoubts are 
attacked. You can, moreover, renew the 
charge as often as you pleaſe, and always witl 
freſh troops; which are waiting for your or- 
ders with impatience, and will make it with vi- 
gour, becauſe they are expoſed to public view, 
as well as ſupported ; but above all, becauſe 
they know their retreat is ſecure. It is incre- 
dible, with what a panic armies are ſometimes 
ſeized ; ſo far from being ſubje& to which, 
you render yourſelf, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, maſter of the favourable minute 
that is capable of deciding the event of battles; M 
I mean that in which the enemy is in diſor- 
der. What an advantage therefore muſt it be, MW 
to be prepared for ſuch an incident, with 2 

certainty 
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certainty of its coming to pals ? The Muſ- 
covites neglected to reap the benefit of all thoſe 
opportunities which. the excellence of their 
diſpoſition afforded them; for they calmly ſuf- 
fered three of their redoubts to be taken before 
W their face, without attempting to ſuccour 
chem: A circumſtance that muſt have diſcou- 
Wl raged thoſe who defended them, have intimi- 
dated the reſt of the troops, and have aug- 
Wmented the audacity of their enemy. One 
may therefore ſafely venture to ſay, that it was 
che diſpoſition alone which conquered the 
Swedes in this action, without the Muſcovite 
roops having contributed to the victory. 

= Theſe redoubts are alſo the more advanta- 
Wcous, in that they require but little time for 
heir conſtruction, and are moreover uſeful on 
Wumberleſs occaſions : a ſingle one is frequent- 
Wy ſufficient to ſtop a whole army in a cloſe or 
Weontined ſituation ; to prevent your being ha- 
Walled, or inſulted on ſome critical march; to 

over one of your wings; to divide a piece of 
ound; or to occupy a larger quantity than 
the number of your troops will otherwiſe per- 


. G. 


calculation of the time, and the numbers of 
_, required for the conſtruction of a re- 
oubt, is 


The excavation of the ditch, being 144 


dee plate 7. fig. 40. EY 
toiles, 
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toiſes, will require, including the _ 
— Hes 288 men. 
To get faſcines — — 500 
To get pickets, — — 300 
To get paliſades — — goo. 


Total 1488 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-eight wil 
therefore be able to throw up a redoubt in the 
ſpace of five hours. 11 


C K AF: 
Of Spies and guides. 


F NNE cannot beſtow too much attention in 
the procuring of ſpies and guides. M. 

de Montecuculli ſays, that they ſerve as eyes 
to the head, and that they are equally as «&- 
ſential to a commander. Which obſervation 
of his is certainly very juſt. Money therefore 
ſhould never be wanting, upon a proper occa- 
fion ; for the acquiſition of ſuch as are good, 
is cheap at any price. They are to be taken 


In the conſtruction of the fort, in a preceding part of thi 
work, the Marſhal allows two diggers to one trimmer; and, ac- Wl 
cording to his own calculation, the 288 men here mentioned, Wl 
will be neceſſary only to dig the ditch of his redoubt within the Wi 
time limited. This muſt therefore be a miſtake, and there 
ought to be half as many more, 7. e. 144, added for trimming 
which makes the whole number amount to 1632, inſtead 0 


1488. 
Ns out 
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out of the country in which the war is car- 
ried on, ſelecting thoſe only who are active 
and intelligent, and diſperſing them every 
where; amongſt the general officers of the 
enemy, amongſt his ſutlers, and, above all, 
amongſt the purveyors of proviſions ; becauſe 
their ſtores, magazines, and other prepara- 
tions, furniſh the beſt intelligence concerning 
his real deſign. | 1 
= The ſpies are not to know one another; 
and are to conſiſt of various ranks or orders; 
ſome to aſſociate with the ſoldiers ; others to 
follow the army, under the diſguiſe of ped- 
lars: but it is neceſſary that all of them ſhould 
be admitted to the knowledge of ſome one be- 
Wy longing to the firſt order of their fraternity; 
from whom they may occaſionally receive any 
ching that is to be conveyed to the general 
who pays them. This charge muſt be com- 
mitted to one who is both faithful and inge- 
nious; obliging him to render an account of 
WT himſelf every day, and guarding, as much as 
poſſible, againſt his being corrupted. _ 

I ſhall not inſiſt any longer upon this ſub- 
ject; which, upon the whole, is a detail that 
depends upon a great variety of circumſtances, 
W from which a general, by his prudence and 
. intrigues, will be able to reap great advantages. 
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which are common to all nations. 
ing approaches, you. diſcover towards the ho- 


aſſembled together and unemployed, with thei 


front facing the town, you may take it fo 
fault is made known to the whole army, and 
the day, in order to obſerve it from thence a 


their eaſe. 


enemy, and you hear much firing in it, you 
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EB 
Of Signs. 


HU Here are certain ſigns in war, which Ml 
is neceſſary to ſtudy, and by which youll 
may form judgments with a kind of certainty, 


The knowledge you have of the enemy, and 


of his cuſtoms, will contribute a great deal u 
this. But there are ſome, at the fame time 


In a ſiege, for example, when, as the even- 


rizon, and upon the eminences, bodies of mei 


granted, that preparations are making for 1 
conſiderable attack; becauſe, upon ſuch occ# 
ſions, every different corps uſually furniſhes is 
proportion of men; by which means the a. 


all thoſe who are unengaged, and off duty, re- 5 


ſort to the high grounds towards the cloſe of 


:< 
7 


When your incampment is near that of the 


may expect an engagement the day following, 
becauſe the men are diſcharging, and cleaning 
their arms. pe —_ 
When there is any great motion in the ene- 
my's army, it may be diſcerned by the clout : 
55 
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of duſt raiſed by it; which is, at the fame 
time, a certain indication of ſomething ex- 
traordinary being in agitation. The duſt oc- 
caſioned by foraging-parties, is not the ſame as 
chat of columns in march: but then it is ne- 
eeſſary that you ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
che difference. . N 

= You may judge likewiſe which way the ene- 
my directs his courſe, by the brightneſs of the 
arms, when the ſun ſhines upon them. If its 
WY rays are perpendicular, he marches towards 
ou; if they are varied and unfrequent, he 


WE retreats ; if they dart from the right to the left, 


he is moving towards the left; and if, on the 
Wy contrary, from the left to the right, his march 
W's to the right. If there is a great quantity of 
duſt in his camp, which appears to be gene- 
ral, and is not raiſed by foraging-parties, . he is 
(ending off his ſutlers and baggage, and you 
may be aſſured that he will march himſelf pre- 
{ently after. This diſcovery furniſhes you with 
an opportunity of making your diſpoſitions to 
attack him on his march; becauſe you ought 
to know, how far it is practicable for him to 
come to you; as alſo, whether that is his in- 
oy tention, and what way it is moſt probable he 
will march; of which you are to judge from 
his poſition, his magazines, his preparations, 
te ſituation, and, in ſhort, from his conduct 
nin general. It is ſometimes uſual for him, 


s erect his ovens upon the right or left of his 
army: in which caſe, if you happen to be co- 
4 . E e 2 vered 
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vered by a ſmall river, and in that ſituation, 
can diſcover the time of his baking any conſi- 
derable quantity of bread, you can make ſome 
movement towards the ſide which is remote 
from his ovens, in order to amuſe him; after 
which you may ſuddenly return again, and 
ſend 10 or 12,000 men to attack them, ſup- 
porting that detachment with your whole at- 
my, as faſt as it arrives. This enterpriſe muſt 
be executed with ſo much expedition, as not 
to allow him time to prevent its ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe you will have the advantage of ſome 
hours, before your firſt movement can arrie 
at his knowledge, excluſive of what more lh 
time may elapſe, between his intelligence and 
the confirmation of it; for which he will un- 
doubtedly wait, before he puts his army in 
motion: ſo that, in all probability, he may re- 
ceive information of the attack of his mags. 
Zine, before he has even given orders for hus 
march; - TY 5 
There are an infinite number of ſuch ſtia· 
tagems in war, which a ſkilful commander 
may put in practice, with little, or even no 
riſk ; and whoſe conſequences are equally a 
beneficial as thoſe which attend a complete 
victory, by obliging the enemy either to at- 
tack him with a diſadvantage, or ſhamefully 
to retreat from him, with an army even ſu· 
perior in ſtrength, „ 
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E R . Alb 
N Of the qualifications requifite for the commander 
3 in thief of an army. by 


"HE idea which I have formed to myſelf 
1 of the commander of an army, is far 
from being chimerical, but, on the contrary, 
is founded upon obſervation and experience. 
of all the accompliſhments, therefore, that 
Ware required for the compoſition of this exalted 
character, courage is the firſt ; without which 
make no account of the others, becauſe they 
vill then be rendered uſeleſs. The ſecond is 
genius, which muſt be ſtrong and fertile in ex- 
WE pcdients. The third is health. 
He ought to poſſeſs a talent for ſudden and 
happy reſources; to have the art of penetra- 
ting into other men, and of remaining impe- 
netrable himſelf. He ſhould be endued with 
capacity prepared for every thing; with aQti- 
= ity, accompanied by judgment; with {kill to 
make a proper choice upon all occaſions; and 
Vith an exactneſs of diſcernment. - 
=_ He ought to be mild in diſpoſition, and free 
from all moroſeneſs and ill-nature; to be a 
(ranger to hatred; to puniſh without mercy, 
and eſpecially thoſe who are the moſt dear to 
him, but never through paſſion ; to betray a 
conſtant concern at being reduced to the ne- 
cellity of executing with rigor the rules of mi- 
litary diſcipline, and to have always before his 
eyes 
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eyes the example of Manlius *. He ſhould al. 
ſo baniſh that idea of cruelty which attends 
the infliction of puniſhments, and at the ſame 
time perſuade both himſelf and others, that 
ſeverity is a term miſapplied for exemplary 
correction, and the neceſſary adminiſtration of 
the martial laws. With theſe qualifications, 
he will render himſelf beloved, feared, and, 
without doubt, obeyed. 
His province 1s vaſtly extenſive, compre- 
hending the art of ſubſiſting his army; of con- 
ducting it; of preſerving it in ſuch a ſtate, as 
never to be obliged to engage contrary to his 
inclination ; of chuſing his poſts ; of forming 
his troops in a thouſand different diſpoſitions; 
and of ſeizing the advantage of that favourable 
minute which happens in all battles, and which 
1s capable of determining their ſucceſs. All 
theſe are circumſtances of importance, and at 
the ſame time as various as the ſituations, and 
the accidents which produce them. In 
order to diſcover theſe advantages on a day of 
action, it is neceſſary that he ſhould be diſen- 
gaged from all other kind of buſineſs. His 
examination of the ground, and of the diſpo- 
ſition of his army, ought to be as quick as poſ- 
ſible: his orders ſhould be ſhort and fimple, 
as, for inſtance, The firſt line ſhall attack, tht 


ſecond ſhall ſuſtain ! and ſo on. The generals 
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* There were ſeveral Romans of this name: but, from the 
ſubject in queſtion, it is moſt natural to imagine the Marſhal 
means T. Manlius Torquatus, who put his own ſon to dea 


for fighting without his orders, although he was ſucceſsfuu.⁵ 
TO under 
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under his command muſt be perſons of very 
ſhallow parts indeed, if they are at a loſs how 
to execute them, or to perform the proper 
manceuvre in conſequence of them, with their 
reſpective diviſions. Thus the commander in 
chief will have no occaſion to imbarraſs or per- 
plex himſelf; for if he takes upon him to do 
the duty of the ſerjeant of the battle, and to 
be every where in perſon, he will reſemble the 
fly in the fable, which had the vanity to think 
itſelf capable of driving a coach. —— Being 
cherefore relieved from the hurry of the ac- 
ton, he will be able to make his obſervations 
better, will preſerve his judgment more free, 
and be in a capacity to reap greater advantages 
from the different ſituations of the enemy's 
Wy troops during the courſe of the engagement. 
When they are diſordered, and a favourable 
Wy occaſion offers, he muſt repair with all ſpeed 
to the place, take the firſt troops he finds at 
hand, and, advancing with rapidity, put them 
Wl totally to the rout. Theſe are the ſtrokes 
W which decide engagements, and win victories. 
I do not preſume to point out exactly, either 
in what part, or in what manner this is to be 
= accompliſhed, becauſe it is what can only be 
demonſtrated upon the ſpot, by reaſon of that 
variety of places and poſitions which the com- 
bat muſt produce. The whole is, to ſee the 
Opportunity, and to know how to benefit by it. 
Prince Eugene was particularly eminent in 
this branch of the art of war, which is the 
molt ſublime, and the greateſt teſt of an mw 
vated 
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that I am not miſtaken with regard to it upon 


King their troops march in a ſtraight line ; in 


and in running about inceflantly themſelves: 
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vated genius. I have applied myſelf to the 
ftudy of his character, and can venture to ay, 
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this head. 
Many commanders in chief are no other. 
wiſe employed in a day of aQtion, than in ma- 
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ſeeing that they keep their proper diſtances, in 
anſwering queſtions which their aids-de- cam 
come to aſk, in ſending them up and down 
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in ſhort, they are deſirous to do every thing 
and at the ſame time do nothing. I look up- 
on them in the light of perſons who are con- 
founded, and rendered incapable of diſcern. 


ment, and who do not know how to execute 


any other buſineſs than what they have been 


accuſtomed to all their lives ; by which I mean, 


the conducting of troops methodically. The 
reaſon of this defect is, becauſe very few off 


cers ſtudy the grand detail, but ſpend all thei 


time in exerciſing the troops, from a weak 


ſuppoſition, that the military art conſiſts i 
lone in that branch. When therefore thei 
arrive at the command of armies, they are to- 
tally perplexed ; and from their ignorance hon 
to do what they ought, are very naturally leo 
to do what they know. Lo) ; 
Ihe one of theſe branches, meaning diſci- 
pline, and the method of fighting, is metho- 
dical; the other is ſublime: to conduct thei 
latter of which, perſons of ordinary abilities 
ſhould by no means be appointed. : 

| WL nes UnlelsW 
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Unleſs a man is born with talents for war, 
and thoſe talents moreover are brought to per- 
fection, it is impoſſible for him ever to be 
more than an indifferent general. It is the 
game in other ſciences: in painting, or in mu- 
Wic, the profeſſor muſt be indebted to nature, 
Ws well as art, in order to excel. This ſimili- 
Wtude extends to all things that pertain to the 
ſublime; which is the reaſon that perſons who 
re remarkably eminent in any ſcience, are ſo 
Wcarce, and that whole ages paſs away with- 
Wout producing even one. Application will re- 
Wine the ideas, but can never give a ſoul; for 
What is the work of nature. ; 

W 1 have ſeen very good colonels become very 
ad generals: others again I have known, who 
ere profeſſed diſciplinarians, and perfectly 
lever at the manceuvre of an army in camp; 
ut if you took them from thence, to employ 
them againſt the enemy, they were abſolutely 
Wunfit for the command of a thouſand men; they 
would be confuſed to the laſt degree, and to- 
ally at a loſs which way to turn themſelves. 
f an officer of this ſtamp ſhould come to com- 
nand an army, as he would have no other re- 
Wources than his diſpoſitions, his views would 
ertend no further than to ſecure himſelf by 
hem: he would alſo be perpetually confound- 
Ing the whole army with his orders to explain 
Wthem, and to render them more intelligible. 
The leaſt unexpected circumſtance in war may 
make the greateſt alterations neceſſary : if, in 
conſequence, therefore, he ſhould attempt to 
„„ change 
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change his diſpoſition, he will throw every 
thing into a dreadful confuſion, and be infal. 
libly defeated. | 
It is requiſite, once for all, that one certain 
method of fighting thould be eſtabliſhed, with 
which the troops, as well as the generals who 
command them, ought to be well acquainted; 
by which I mean the general rules for an en 
gagement; ſuch as, the taking care to preſere : 
their proper diſtances in the march; ther 
charging with vigour ; and the filling up witli 
the ſecond line any intervals that may happal 
in the firſt. But this does not require any de 
monſtration upon paper; it is the A B C of 
the troops; for nothing is ſo eaſy ; and gene 
rals ought by no means to pay ſuch great ati 
tention to it as moſt of them uſually do. It ii 
much more eſſential in a commander to ob 
ſerve the countenance of the enemy, the more 
ments he makes, and the poſts he takes po 
ſeſſion of; to endeavour, by a falſe alarm ai 
one part, to draw away his troops from att 
other, which he intends to attack; to diſconſ 
cert him; to ſeize the advantage of every op 
portunity, and to make his efforts at the pro 
per places. But then, to be capable of ai 
this, it is neceſſary that he ſhould preſerve bl 
judgment quite free, and diſengaged from ti 
vial circumſtances. . 4 
Although I have dwelt ſo much upon thi 
ſubject of general engagements, yet I am fa 
from approving of them in practice, eſpecial 
at the cemmencement of a war; and Ian 
8 perſuades I 
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perſuaded, that an able general might avoid 
them, and yet carry on the war as long as he 
W pleaſed. Nothing reduces an enemy ſo much 
Jas that method of conduct, or is productive of 
Wo many advantages; for, by having frequent 
Wencounters with him, he will gradually decline, 
Wand at length be obliged to ſculk, and avoid 
Hou. Nevertheleſs, I would not be under- 
food to ſay, that an opportunity of bringing 
Won a general action, in which you have all 
Wmaginable reaſon to expect the victory, ought 
o be neglected; but only to inſinuate, that 
Wt is poſſible to make war, without truſting any 
Whing to accident ; which is the higheſt point 
ff {kill and perfection within the province of a 
Wcneral. If then circumſtances are ſo much 
Wn your favour, as to induce you to come to 
Wn engagement, it is neceſſary, in the next 
Place, that you ſhould know how to reap the 
Profits of the victory which is to follow); and, 
bove all things, that you ſhould not content 
ourſelf with being left maſter of the field of 
Wattle only, according to the cuſtom which 
Prevails at preſent. The maxim, That it is 
Voſt prudent to ſuffer a defeated army to make 
g retreat, is very religiouſly obſerved ; but is 
WE cvertheleſs founded upon a falſe principle: 
you ought, on the contrary, to proſecute 
our victory, and to purſue the enemy to the 
moiſt of your power. His retreat, which 
efore perhaps was ſo regular and well con- 
Wductcd, will preſently be converted into a con- 
firmed rout, A detachment of 10,000 men 
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is ſufficient to overthrow an army of 100,000, 
in flight; for nothing inſpires ſo much terror, 
or occaſions ſo much damage, as that precipi.|i 


tation which uſually attends it, and from which 
the enemy is frequently a long time in reco- 
vering: but a great many generals avoid ma- 
king the moſt of theſe opportunities, from an 
unwillingneſs to put an end to the war toi 


ſoon. 


I could find great numbers of examples ti : 
ſupport what I have juſt been ſaying, if I wa 


diſpoſed to quote them; but, amongſt the 


multitude, I ſhall content myſelf with the 8 


following. N 2 
As the French army, at the battle of Ri 
millies, was retreating in very good order ove! 


a piece of ground that was extremely narrow; 
and bordered on two ſides by ſome deep hol 


los, the cavalry of the allies purſued it, 4M 
as flow a pace as if they were marching to at 
_ exerciſe; the French moving likewiſe ver 
gently, and formed at the ſame time twent) 
deep, or perhaps more, on account of thi 
narrowneſs of the ground which 1 have jul 
taken notice of. In this ſituation, an Engl 
ſquadron approached two battalions of French 
and begun firing upon them ; who, imagining 
that they were going to be attacked, imme 
diately came about, and made a general dis- ; 
charge; the noiſe of which ſo alarmed thei 
whole French army, that the cavalry took 
to flight at full ſpeed, and all the infantry pre- 
Cipitated itſelf into the two hollows with the 
” utmoſt 
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utmoſt fear and confuſion, inſomuch that the 
| ground was clear in an inſtant, and not a ſingle 
perſon to be ſeen. pas 
Can any one, therefore, after ſuch an in- 
W tance, preſume to boaſt of the regularity and 
good order of retreats, or of the prudence of 
Wthoſe who permit a vanquiſhed enemy to 
make them unmoleſted ? Commanding offi- 
Wccrs who conform to theſe tenets, make but 
bad ſervants, and promote very ſlowly the in- 
eereſts of their ſovereign. Nevertheleſs, I do 
Wnot fay they ought to give themſelves totally 
Wup to the purſuit, and to follow the enemy 
Wwith all their forces; but only to detach pro- 
per bodies, with inſtructions to purſue as long 
Was the day laſts, and, at the ſame time, to keep 
themſelves conſtantly in good order: becauſe, 
ter his troops have once taken to flight, they 
may be driven before them, like a flock of 
ſheep. If the officer who is detached upon 
ſuch an occaſion, piques himſelf upon the re- 
ularity of his diſpoſition, and the precautions 
Wot his march, it anſwers no purpoſe to have 
ent him; his buſineſs is, to puſh forwards, and 
Wo attack inceſſantly; for it is impoſſible that 
any manceuvres can fail, but thoſe which take 
op time, and give reſpite to the enemy. 
Thus, without here referring the ſubject of 
retreats to a particular chapter, I ſhall con- 
clude with obſerving, that they depend entirely 
upon the capacity of the generals, who conduct 
them, and upon the difterent circumſtances 
and ſituations by which they are attended. 
| VV Upon 
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Upon the whole, a regular retreat is impracti. 
cable, except a. conqueror is guilty of remiſſ. 
neſcs in proſecuting his victory; for if he exerts 
himſelf properly in the purſuit, it will very 
ſoon be converted into a thorough flight. 


LET- 
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From the King of POLAND fo Marſhal SAXE. 


of light horſe. The regiment of huſſars 
which I formerly had, were very far from 
W being remarkable for their good behaviour in 
W the war of the confederates in Poland ; never- 
W theleſs the Prince of Weiſſenfels, and other 
general officers who have ſerved in Flanders, 
tell of marvellous feats that have been per- 
formed by huſſars, and earneſtly urge my rai- 

ling a regiment of them. I am of opinion, 
chat troops of Walachians will anſwer much 
better; for the twelve which you ſaw in Po- 
merania in 1713 or 1714, have always beha- 

ved extremely well ; and I have heard great 
encomiums upon thoſe which the King of 
dweden had with him in Norway ; fo that I 
am rather inclined to give them the preference, 
and this the more, becauſe they are attend- 
ed with leſs difficulty in raiſing, are leſs ſub- 
ject to deſertion, and their horſes are better. 
That diſlike which my generals betray to them, 
proceeds, I believe, from the circumſtance of 
their reſembling the Poliſh troops, and you are 
no ſtranger to their averſion for thoſe. I could 
not avoid taking notice, that as often as this 
ſubject was debated upon in your company, 
you remained filent ; and, as I cannot . 
5 that 


| Have a great inclination to raiſe a body 
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that to ignorance, but imagine you muſt haye 
ſome thoughts concerning the eſtabliſhment 
and uſe of light horſe, I muſt beg therefore 
that you will favour me with them, before ! 
come to a determination about the raiſing of 
them. EE 


| Dreſden, May 20. 1732. 
AUGUSTUS, 
The ANSWER. 
TEE. 2 
1 Was honoured with your Majeſty's letter, 
bearing date the 2oth of laſt month. My 
ſilence in the converſation which paſſed upon 
the ſubject of light horſe, proceeded from my 
ideas concerning the importance of the object: 
but, in compliance with your Majeſty's com- 
mands, I ſhall now ſpeak my ſentiments with 
that martial freedom, which you are ſo good 
as to require of thoſe whom you condeſcend 
to admit to your friendſhip. „ 
An army unprovided with light horſe, or 
not having a ſufficient number to oppoſe againſt 
thoſe of the enemy, may be compared to 2 
man armed cap d pie, who is to encounter 2 ll 
troop of ſchoolboys, without any other offen- 
five weapons than clods of earth. This Her- 
cules will preſently be obliged to retire, ſtrug- 
gling for want of breath, and confounded with 
ſhame. 19 85 
In 1713, your Majeſty had twelve troops of 
7 Walachians, 
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Walachians, - which performed great things, 
becauſe the Swedes had no light horſe ; which 
was what gave us the ſuperiority over them in 
the field ; for the Walachians were perpetual- 
ly inſulting 'even their grand guards : our fo- 
rages and paſtures were never expoſed to the 
leaſt interruption or danger, whilſt theirs were 
frequently attacked ; neither could they make 
any detachments of which we had not imme- 
diate. intelligence, and were in a capacity to 
defeat; at the ſame time that they, notwith- 
ſtanding the war was carried on in their own 
country, remained totally ignorant of ours. 
Thus, Sir, you ſee what occaſioned our ſupe- 
riority in the field, and that it ought to be at- 
tributed to nothing but the light horſe. 
The King of Sweden was ſenſible of this, 
Wand procured from Turky ſome troops of Wa- 
lachians, which were ſuppoſed to be the ruin 
Jof the Danes in Norway, becauſe they had no 
light horſe to oppoſe them. © 
Your Majeſty's general officers have perſua- 
ded you to ſend back the twelve troops of 
MWalachians, and to raiſe, in their ſtead, a re- 
giment of huſſars; which your Majeſty objects 
to, on account of the appearance of their ha- 
Ving behaved ill during the confederacy in Po- 
3 land, in the year 1715 : but the reaſon of that 
evident; which is, that all the Poliſh caval- 
s light, and that, if huſſars are oppoſed a- 


GSanſt huſſars, the ſuperiority of numbers on 
: | either fide muſt decide the victory. Thus I 
have lometimes ſeen our huſſars afraid to ven- 

„ "mare 
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ture as far as a thouſand paces, beyond the 
grand guards ; and when we have made a de- 
tachment to ſupport them, even that has been 
ſoon after ſurrounded by the Poliſh horſe, and 
obliged perhaps to retreat engaging, for ſeveral 
leagues together : our forages were frequently 
alarmed ; our convoys and baggage always at- 
tacked on their march; and we perpetually iſ 
under arms, without knowing any thing ef 
the enemy, but when we ſaw him; which 
are circumſtances that at length muſt ruin a 
army; and which ſeem at the ſame time to 
demonſtrate, that however palpable any de- 
fects may be, the force of cuſtom is ſo great 
that there is no departing from it, to remedy 
them. — The general officers of your Maje- 
ſty's army have lately recommended the lei 
of a body of huſſars, becauſe they experience 
the uſe of them in Flanders; but a war witl 
France is the very triumph of huſſars, becaule 
the French have only a handful of them i 
their armies, and the Emperor has always fir 
or ſix thouſand. This is the reaſon why the 
Imperialiſts had that ſuperiority in the field 
juſt above mentioned; which, if ſuperficial 
conſidered only, does not perhaps appear to be 
of ſuch great importance; but is notwitb- 
ſtanding of the utmoſt, in its effects; for with 
out that, all the detachments you ſend out- 
are in danger of being attacked and defeated; 1 


* The Marſhal here alludes to M. de Cerizy's detachmen ff 
during the ſiege of Philipſburg, and to M. Berchivi's nest. 
Mentz after the ſiege, in 1734. | ; . 
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becauſe the enemy, having intelligence of e- 
very motion you make, will be thereby always 
enabled to oppoſe them with greater. The 
Emperor's huſſars moreover are perpetually 
within fight of your grand guards, and obſerve 
all that paſſes in the camp; if you make a 
movement of any kind, they ſend immediate 
intelligence of it from the ſpot; and if you 
have a ſingle party of horſe abroad, they diſ- 
cover it ; whereas theirs patrole about your ar- 
my with all ſecurity ; a circumſtance which is 
dangerous for you to attempt, becauſe your ir- 
W regulars are not ſufficient in numbers to cover 
the country, and to gain the ſuperiority in the 
feld: they alſo pick up your deſerters, and all 
W forts of perſons whom they find coming from 
W your army, which renders it difficult for your 
W {pics to paſs undiſcovered ; and at the ſame 
time they deprive you thus of the means of 
getting intelligence with any frequency, which 
W's a very eſſential point; they likewiſe prevent 

deſertion amongſt their own troops. — Their 

ſuperiority moreover furniſhes them with an 
eaſy opportunity of ſending, together with the 
huſſars, ſkilful officers to reconnoitre your poſts, 
who, by examining your ſituation, may be able 
to form projects, very dangerous to your army. 

The affair of Luzzara in 1702, appears to 
me quite ſtrange, and unprecedented ; for all 
W the wars of antiquity do not ſupply us with 
ay inſtance, of one army lying in ambuſcade 

at the diſtance of only a hundred paces from 
the other, waiting, without fire-arms, for the 

5 „ 2 wou 


both in lightneſs and numbers; inſomuch that, 
when I was in Hungary, we never marched 


no manner of intelligence concerning the 
Turks, and theſe boaſted huſlars at the ſame 


time durſt not venture out of fight of our grand 


to a multiplicity of accidents and inconvenien- 
cies, when totally deprived of power to guard 
againſt them, by the means of information. 


with proper ſkill and aſſurance. In ſhort, 


of your army, are even dangerous; which we 
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favourable minute, in which it was to attack 
the enemy's camp. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe encomiums which 
have been beſtowed upon the Emperor's huf. 
fars, the Turks are much ſuperior to them, 


but in the greateſt fear and uncertainty, had 


guards ; which are circumſtances extremely 
dangerous to an army ; becaule one 1s expoſed 


Ten thouſand men may impoſe themſelves up- 
on a general, who 1s inferior in the field, for 
the whole army, provided the commanduny 
officer executes his part, upon ſuch an occaſion, 


without this ſuperiority in the field, one marches 
as much in the dark, in a manner, as the blind, 
But a ſuperior number of light horſe is, not- 
withſtanding, far from being the moſt eligible 
remedy to obviate all theſe inconveniencies 


pence; and, as you are not to lay any ſtreſs o 
dependence upon them for ſolidity, do not add 
to your ſtrength in cavalry. on the day of ac- 
tion. Large bodies of them upon the flanks 


have but too often experienced, in the ur. F 
e e with i 
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with the Swedes in Poland, and that even at 
the battle of Kaliſh *, which your Majeſty is 
very ſenſible of. It is neceſſary therefore to 
have recourſe to other meaſures. The French 
have eſtabliſhed certain bodies of light horſe, 
under the name of free Companies, to remedy 
theſe evils ; which are poſted in houſes, in the 
environs of their camps, from whence they 
make ſome excurſions : but, being no better 
mounted than dragoons, they are incapable of 
moving much from their quarters. And al- 
though they may contribute a little towards the 
eaſe and relief of the army, yet they are far 
from anſwering the purpoſe effeftually. 
W There is not a ſovereign in Europe, who 
has it ſo much in his power to eſtabliſh an 
excellent body of light horſe, as your Majeſty. 
Voor troops have been accuſtomed for theſe 
W twenty-ſix years paſt, in different wars, to 
hght againſt light horſe, and to contend with 
ſuperior numbers. The grand point is, to 
keep ſteady, and maintain their ground ; which 
method of behaviour they have naturally learned, 
from a conſciouſneſs of the impoſſibility of fly- 
ing upon horſes ſo large and heavy as theirs. 
If they were mounted upon light horſes, and 
lightly accoutred, I am perſuaded they would 
preſently put a ſtop to the inſults of the ene- 
my's irregulars, which proceed from nothin 
but the impunity that attends them, and the 
3 facility of their flight. To prove which, I 
call beg leave to introduce the following 
example, 4 


2: The King of Poland was preſent at this battle, 


At 


% d n K F N A 
At the camp of in Italy, M. de Ven- 


dome being provoked at the enemy's huſſars, 
who appeared every day in great numbers in 
the front of his incampment, declared he 
would fall upon ſome meaſures to chaſtiſe their 
inſolence; upon which an officer belonging to 
the Spaniſh cavalry propoſed to rid him very 
ſoon of them, provided he would permit a re- 
giment to be ſent for from the Spaniſh army, 
which was then incamped but a little way 
off. M. de Vendome conſenting, the regi- 
ment arrived the ſame evening; and being dif- 
incumbered from its baggage, was, before day- 
break, poſted in ambuſcade in the rear of the 
grand guards. The day after, the huſſars came 
as uſual again, when the Spaniards fallied out 
at full ſpeed from their different quarters, and 
with their long ſwords made a dreadful ha- 
vock amongſt them. The effect of this was, 
that not a ſingle huſſar was ſeen during the 
remainder of the campaign: which makes it 
evident, that they will never approach an ene- 
my, but when they imagine it may be done 
with impunity. Their manner of retreat, 
moreover, is a precipitate flight ; whereas they 
ought to retire ſlowly, and be able to engage 
at the ſame time; which is what your Ma- 


jeſty's troops have been habituated to by long 
practice. A hundred of your horſe will make i 
aà retreat in the preſence of a multitude of theſe i 
irregulars, becauſe they have acquired expe- Wl 
rience, from an uninterrupted fucceflion of 


events, and have learned to act from principle. 
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If then your Majeſty approves of my reflec- 
tions upon this ſubject, a thouſand of the ſhort- 
eſt-fized men muſt be choſen out of all your 
army, and ſuch officers appointed to command 
them as are noted for courage, ſkill, and un- 
derſtanding. They muſt be formed into twelve 
troops; according to which diviſion, a troop 
will conſiſt of about eighty: ſo that if, by any 
means, there ſhould happen to be a future de- 
ficiency of even thirty, there will {till remain 


cavalry in time of war, in all regular ſervices. 


I have already obſerved, that the ſmalleſt- 


carry a man thirty leagues in a day, whoſe 


which 1s uſually about that of a man of five 
feet two inches high, will hardly be able to 


W {ame diſtance ; and, in ſwiftneſs, will loſe from 


Wy thouſand. 8 . 
5 All their arms, as well as accoutrements, 
are to be extremely light. With regard to 
horſes, your Majeſty may furniſh yourſelf with 
very good ones out of the ſtrings brought by 


| the Walachian dealers to Otakir, from Rou- 


Sic, from Lower Arabia, and from Romelic, 
9 which are infinitely better, ſwifter, larger, and 
niher-mettled, than the Hungarian ones: 
neither will they coſt more than thoſe from 
f 9 Holſtein, 


fifty; which is the uſual number of a troop of 


ſized men are the beſt; becauſe it has fre- 
quently been proved, that a horſe which will 


weight does not exceed eight or nine ſtone, 


carry one of from ten to twelve ſtone, half the 


hundred to à hundred and fifty paces in 4 
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from the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a corps, will be 


to do duty in the army; becauſe, if it be obli- 


ſhall order: and when the colonel of it has 
any projects in view, he is firſt to apply to him 
for his permiſſion to put them in execution; 


entirely to his own diſcretion, and be by no 


1ng enterpriſes which are very practicable, from 
an apprehenſion that their reputation depends 


Holſtein, which are made uſe of in the Saxon 
cavalry. 5 


The advantage reſulting to your Majeſty 


very conſiderable; becauſe, although it is light 
horſe, yet it will have the ſolidity of your beſt 
regiments, and be very well able to fight, ei- 
ther on foot or horſeback. But it ought not 


ged to incamp in the line, to furniſh eſcorts, 
covering-parties, grand guards, and foraging- 
parties, it will be impoſſible for it to anſwer 
the purpoſe for which it is intended. It muſt 
always have ſeveral parties abroad, to recon- 
noitre where-ever the commander in chi 


after having obtained which, he muſt be leſt 


means circumſcribed or conſtrained in. his 
meaſures. 5 
Many generals are deterred from attempt- 


upon the event: for which reaſon, I would 
recommend it to your Majeſty, to have this 
regiment diſtinguiſhed by the name of v- 
luntiers; which anſwers to the idea of free 
companies, upon the French eſtabliſhment. Wi 
When the army is to decamp, they are to 
march off with the quartermaſters and camp” i 
colour men, in order to ſcour the coun | 5 
U 
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but if the ground is ſuch as not to permit 
their marching in the ſame route, they muſt be 
left to chuſe another for themſelves ; ſo that 
they take care not to fall in with the army, 
but rather to make a little excurſion of a few. 
leagues out of their way. 
The ground for their incampment in the en- 
virons of the army, ſhould be left to their 
E own choice, with regard to its nearneſs to wa- 
ter, wood, paſtures, and the drineſs of the 
fituation ; for all theſe things contribute to the 
W preſervation of ſuch a regiment, and ſupport 
W it in proper order for the laborious ſervice that 
Wis required of it. If there are any towns, 
walls, or houſes, within about a league's di- 
W ſtance, in the front of the camp, it may be 
W poſted there: in which ſituation the army will 
remain at eaſe, and free fromalarms; becauſe no 
light horſe belonging to the adverſary will dare 
co paſs it; and to attack it, will be a very dan- 
gerous undertaking, as it muſt be inſtantly 
Wh ſuſtained by the pickets. The enemy could 
not poſſibly make any ſuch attempt, without 
being expoſed to the worſt conſequences ; of 
WW which the affair of Moſkolini's villa in Italy is 
a melancholy inſtance, where Prince Alexan- 
der of Wurtemberg ſacrificed the lives of fo 
many brave fellows to no purpoſe. - But I 
am always falling into digreſſions. Neverthe- 
; leſs, your Majeſty will perhaps excuſe them, 
s they proceed from the importance of our 
ſubject, and my great opinion of the uſeful- 
nels of this corps, which I am recommending. 
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not to defer the raiſing of it till you have 
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If your Majeſty is convinced, you ougi 


war; becauſe a new regiment, compoſed el 
tirely of recruits, has no manner of ſteadinfi 


or ſolidity ; of which it is impoſſible that till 


can have too much. If, therefore, the for 
ing of it is poſtponed till the moment in whidi 
you want it, your money will be only throw 
away, and your expectations at the ſame tim 
diſappointed. On ' 
rg MAuRICE de Sax: Ml 


Concluſion of one of the Count's letters to a frinl 
h on the foregoing ſubject. | 


M* letter was ſhewn, and criticiſed up 
by all the general officers : nevertheleß 

J have all the reaſon to think, it was agreeabl 

to the King, both by the anſwer which I re 


ceived from him, and by the raiſing of there: 


giment, which was preſently after begun. 
During theſe tranſactions the King died; but 
the Elector of Saxony continued the levy ; and, 


moreover, approved ſo much of the plan, ® 
to form two regiments upon it; one of which 


was conferred upon M. Sibilſki, and the othe! 


upon M. de Milekau; two officers of irre- 
proachable credit. The inferior officers were 
furniſhed, in equal proportions, by all th* 
troops; and the number of ſmall-fized men 
amongſt them not being ſufficient to complete 
them, about 600 hunters were added, to make 
up the deficiency. Theſe two 8 | 1 : 
{3 | | | WIC ; 
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hich they gave the name of /zght horſe, ſuſ- 
Hained all the drudgery of the war in Poland. 
But the moſt remarkable exploit they perform- _— 
d, is that which I am going to relate. 4 
The Palatine Tarlo was field-marſhal of the | | 
Wonfederate army for King Staniſlaus of Po- | 
ind, and might have about 22 or 23,000 of 
Wc troops of that republic under his com- 
and. As Saxony was not very ſtrongly _ 
Wuarded, and as the Saxon troops were like- | 
Wiſe at this time diſperſed in different quarters 
l along the Viſtula; the Palatine flattered 
imſelf, that it would be very eaſy to invade 
Pony at Chargau, where there was only a 
Wo! of 150 men. The Prince of Saxe- Weiſ- 
W:nfls, who foreſaw his deſign, went with all 
Wpedition to Poſnan in Poland, which is 
Wucnty-four leagues diſtant. from Chargau ; 
here having aſſembled the two regiments of 
Wight horſe, and about 1200 of the heavy ca- 
Walry, he put himſelf at their head, and, by 
Worced marches, ſoon came up with the Pala- 
Wine, who had been retarded a day in the ta- 
ing of Chargau; immediately after which, 
he attacked him, routed him, and purſued 
him for thirty leagues. The Palatine in this 
action loſt all his artillery and baggage; and 
me remains of his troops were ſo much diſper- 
ſed, that it was with great difficulty that he 
himſelf eſcaped, together with fifty of them, 
WW 2 Koningſburg. The 1200 heavy horſe were 
© Only preſent at the firſt charge, becauſe they 
ere never able to overtake the light horſe, 


VF 


who continued firing and purfuing inceſſantly 
for two days; and who made dreadful ha- 
vock amongſt the Polanders, crouded and im- 
barraſſed in the defiles, which they were for- 
ced to paſs in their retreat. AND 
When the troubles in Poland were put an 
end to, King Auguſtus was obliged to ſend his 
Saxon troops back to their own country; and 
not being able, according to the eftabliſhed 
laws of the realm, to keep more than 1400 
Saxons for his guard, he gave theſe two regi- 
ments of light horſe the preference over all the 
reſt of his troops, reduced them to 600 each, 
and ſending the remainder into Saxony, com- 
pleted them to the ſtipulated number, with 
the addition of 200 of his guards. 
In the month of April 1740, I propoſed to 
the court of France, to bring over one of the 
regiments into the King's ſervice, which the 
King of Poland would have given me ; and! 
required no more than twenty-five livres per 
month for the recruiting-fund of the whole te- 
giment, from the colonel down to the drum- 
mer; offering, at the fame time, to bring 
them as far as Landau, at my own expence. 
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NE cannot fail, my dear Chevalier, of be; 
ing highly inſtructed, as well as ente · 
tained, in a correſpondence with you upon m- 
litary matters; which ſubject you treat in the 
CET” JED ſublime, 


To M. DE ForarD. 
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ſublime, with a grace and authority peculiar 


to yourſelf. e - 
] have here ſent you the ſequel of my ac- 
count of our tranſactions. Nos 
J arrived before Prague the 18th of Novem- 
ber; and on the 2oth the Saxons joined us, to 
the amount of 20,000 of the beſt and lighteſt 
troops. M. de Gaſſion likewiſe arrived with 
his command the ſame day; ſo that I was up- 
on the right, M. de Gaſſion in the centre, and 
the Saxons upon the left, whoſe heavy artille- 
ry was left twelve leagues behind, for want of 
horſes to draw it. The firſt days were ſpent in 
reconnoitring the place. The 22d I wrote the 
following anſwer to a letter which J received 
from the Elector. | 
SIX, . 
J received the honour of your Electoral High- 
neſs's commands to make a detachment of 
1000 horſe, 600 dragoons, and 5 or 600 foot, 
with ſome huſſars, in order to paſs the river 
Moldaw, and to raiſe a contribution of forage 
for a magazine at Conigſaal. I ſhould obey 
theſe your Highneſs's orders; but my bridge 
upon the Moldaw not being completed, I 
ſhould run the riſk of lofing theſe troops, if 
they were obliged by any accident to retreat; 
eſpecially as it is not improbable, but the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy will arrive to-mor- 
row : I cannot therefore ſend this body to the 
Other fide of the river, without expoſing it to 
apparent danger. If the enemy is there, he 


- 


wil 
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e account of the inconveniencies that 
would have attended the making of this de- 


lect, that when we were at St Hyppolite, I a- 
take poſt upon the Danube, at Crems, and to 


erected there; that, by ſo doing, we ſhould 
prevent M. de Neuperg from taking poſt at 
Tabor, and facilitate the ſiege of Prague by 
M. de Gaſſion and the Saxons, which would 
then be carried on, without the enemy's da- 


ſerve the conqueſt which we came to n 
Upper: Auſtria. 


the .environs of Vienna, and march to Bud- 


will pleaſe to recollect, how much 1 objected 
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will certainly be ſuperior, and prevent my be. 
ing able to procure this forage ; if, on the o- 
ther hand, he is not there, a detachment of 


300 horſe, which has paſſed the river to-day 


by my orders, under the command of M. de 
Beauveaux, will reduce the inhabitants to 2 
neceſſity of providing it, together with a ſuff. 
cient number of carriages to convey it after. 
wards to the proper place. 

I ſhall not trouble your Highneſs with any 
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tachment ; but ſhall take the liberty to make 
a ſudden tranſition to a hisber detail, con- 
cerning our ſituation. 


Your Highneſs will be fo good as to reel. 


ſumed the freedom to fay, that we ought to i 


fortify the two ſides of the bridge which was 


ring in the leaſt to oppoſe it; ahd that, by ſuch 
a diſpoſition, we ſhould be enabled to pre- 


Your Highneſs ak proper to retire from 4 


weis, and from thence to Prague: but you 


l 
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againſt this proceeding, and preſſed the neceſ- 
fity of our taking poſt upon the Tabor. 
You was too precipitate in coming before 
Prague ; are unacquainted with places from 
your own knowledge, and have abandoned a 
poſt of great importance without neceſſity; 
inſomuch that the loſs of Upper Auſtria will be 
the conſequence, and we ſhall be deprived. of 
the conqueſt of Bohemia, unleſs we repair the 
fault by an immediate change of conduct. 
We have at preſent near 40,000 men; we 
muſt therefore to-morrow throw bridges over 
W the Moldaw, and march to meet the enemy, 
W who is advancing towards Prague. With all 
chis force we have nothing to fear, and ſhall 
be in a capacity to make ſuch diſpoſitions, as 
vill enable us to wait the arrival of M. de 
Leuvitte's command, and of the Bavarians, 
who will join us in fix days: we ſhall then 
have the ſuperiority in numbers, as well as in 
the quality of our troops. The reduction of 
Prague, and of Bohemia; the preſervation of 
Opper Auſtria, and its provinces, and of the 
army, will be the conſequence of this ſtep; 
WT hich if you defer taking, the want of ſub- 
ſiſtence will ſoon oblige you to abandon Bohe- 
mas, and to retreat into Bavaria; where the 
WT fame grievance will ſtill ſubſiſt, and occaſion 
the deſtruction of both the French troops and 
= Your own. | | e 
KF Excuſe, Sir, the freedom I have taken, in 
making theſe repreſentations ; but I thought 
dem neceſſary, becauſe it appeared to _ : 
tnat 
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5 conſequences. 


me the following order. 


OOunt Saxe will be ſo good as to paſs the 


think it conſiſtent with prudence to venture; 


ving their tents, baggage, and ſtandards, be- 
| hind: he will be followed by 700 foot, iti 


diers : he will give orders for his men to bl 
Pen with bread for four days; and in cal 


ply, he muſt ſend advice thereof to M. deve I 
chelles, who will furniſh the deficiency. 4 


de camp, and will remain on the other fide © 1 


that you was inclined to intrench yourſelf, and 
to defend the Moldaw ; which is a proceed. 
ing that may be attended with the moſt fata 


I am, with reſpect, G. 


In the night of the 24th, his Highneſs ſent 


 Moldaw as early to-morrow morning as 


he poſſibly can, and march as far as he ſhal 


after which he will try to get what intelligence 
he can of the enemy, and tranſmit the ſame 
to his Electoral Highneſs. He will alſo en- 
deavour to collect at the bridge of Koniglal 
the neceſſary quantity of forage, grain, and 
meal, as likewiſe that of cattle. =_ 

He will take with him all the horſe and dia- 
goons that are in proper order to march, les- 


which are included four companies of grem - 
e has not a ſufficient quantity for ſuch a ſup 
He will take with him one of the marſhal 
the Moldaw, as far advanced towards the en 


my as he can without danger: he will alſo u 
| morrol 
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morrow order out a detachment, compoſed of 
the Saxon infantry, and 1200 horſe, to co- 
ver the high road towards the hill of Kutten- 
burg. The Count will be ſo good as to con- 
cert meaſures with the commanding officer of 
his detachment, and keep up a communica- 
tion with him, that they may be a mutual ſup- 
port to each other, in caſe of neee. 
The huſſars being to arrive to-morrow, or 
che day after, will march to join the detach- 
ment of Saxons, from which 200 are to be 
ſent to that of Count Sacke. | 
= A duplicate of this order has been ſent to 
Count Rudowlſki, that he may likewiſe be en- 
Wabled to act on his ſide conformably to the 
gnmeaſures which are taken, oy 


, ” 


'The following is the anſwer which I wrote 
o his Highneſs. 55 


IX, . 
Keceived your Electoral Highneſs's com- 
mands, which I ſhall take care to put in 


eccution: but you ſhould have indulged me 
ith one of your commiſſaries; for I freely 
knowledge, that I am quite ignorant. with 
Wc 2-rd to their province; and more eſpecially 
sos, as all my attention muſt be taken up in 
= pling the enemy when he arrives, which 
ill probably be to-morrow, or the day after. 
_ cvcry man be employed according to his 
oper profeſſion. For my part, I cannot 
g crſuade myſelf, that the principal a” 
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of my being ordered upon this command is to 
raiſe contributions. The ſtudy to prevent the 


enemy from throwing ſuccours into Prague, 


to ſtop the progreſs of his advanced parties, ſo 
as to oblige him to aſſemble his whole army, 


and to gain time for your taking that place, 


appears to me more eſſential, and will engage 


the utmoſt of my little capacity. 


If, by means of my expedition, it was prac- 
ticable to obtain the forage d cattle that you 
demand, I believe it would be of ſervice to us: 
but the ſituation of things is too critical for me 
to be able to attend to that, and at the ſame 


time to retard the approach of the enemy. Be 


ſo good therefore as to allow me a capable 
commiſſary, on whom it may more imme- 
diately depend ; or, in order to render that 
unneceſſary, take Prague, and there you wil 
have every thing in abundance. _ 


I have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, &. 


Early in the morning of the 2 5th I paſſed the 
Moldaw, between Konigſaal and Prague, witli i 


ſixteen troops of carabineers, twelve of horſe, 


twelve of dragoons, four companies of grens- 


diers, and 800 battalion-men : but I had nM 


5 by * 5 a R « 1 
ſooner paſſed the bridge, than T received in- 


relligence, that 14,000 of the Queen of Turf 


gary's troops were advancing by forced march - 
es, expected to enter Prague the day follow · 
ing, and were followed by the enemy's whole 


army; upon which I immediately wrote the 


following note to the Elector. by 1 
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J Have juſt now received intelligence, that 
14, ooo men are intended to be thrown in- 
to Prague to-morrow ; we have therefore no 
other reſource remaining than to eſcalade it. 
The 2000 men that compoſe the garriſon will 
not be ſufficient to reſiſt our efforts, if we at- 
tack it in four different places at once: and 
with regard to the inhabitants that have been 
armed, although their numbers may be large, 
yet we ought by no means to be deterred from 
the enterpriſe by them. —— If then your 

Highneſs will aſſign two attacks to the Saxons, 
the one on your fide, and the other by the de- 
tachment which you ordered to croſs the Mol- 
daw, and that paſſed it, I imagine, about the 
ſame time that I did; I will make the third 
on my fide; and M. de Gaſſion, with his 
command, will make the fourth. If this pro- 
ect is not agreeable to your Highneſs, I will 
march to meet the Hungarian troops; and in 
caſe I ind myſelf unable to maintain my ground 
againſt them, I ſhall retreat towards the bridge 
of the Saxons, leaving Prague upon my left; 
becauſe it will be impoſſible to repaſs the river 
over that which is between Konigfaal and 
Prague. The Saxons muſt be ordered not to 
march too far, leſt they ſhould be cut off by 
3 the body of the enemy that purſues me. 

: am, with reſpeR, Ke, 


- | 1 then marched to Kundratitze, and from 
Hence arrived, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
4 11 2--- before 
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IJ Defer anſwering yours any further, than juſt 


upon it till the day after, for fear of a diſap- 


AS the bridge of the Saxons will not be NONE 


meet the enemy upon the road from Tabor, 
in order to prevent his advancing as much as] 


4 directly ſent back M. de Mirepoix, with 


nence that is oppoſite to the head of it; the 1 
intention of which was, that in caſe I was pur- 
ſued, I might be able to retreat, and to pai 


ed back with the cavalry to Kundratitze, © 


1. 
ad \ 


before Prague, in order to reconnoitre the 
place, and to determine where I ſhould make 
my attack: immediately after which, I recei- 
ved the following billet from the Elector. 


lg I N. 
do inform you, that the bridge of the 83. 


xons cannot be finiſhed till to-morrow evening, 
at ſooneſt; but I would not have you depend 


pointment. 
Jam, Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, yours, &c. 


I immediately wrote the following anſwer. 
pleted till to-morrow, I ſhall march to 


poſſibly can. It is fo cold, that I can ſcarcely 
either hold my pen, or read what I have wit; 
I muſt therefore beg you'll excuſe it ; and am, 
with reſpect, &c. Sn 


1000 foot, to the bridge which I had paſſed, 3 
with orders to intrench himſelf upon an em- 


the river under cover of his fire. march- 


pals 
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paſs the night there, knowing it to be a very 
good poſt for cavalry; from whence I detach- 
ed ſome advanced parties on the road towards 
the enemy. At ſix in the evening, I received: 
the following order from the Elector. 


THE bridge of the Saxons not being finiſh- 

ed, Count Saxe will not be able to make 
his retreat that way. We have determined 
to make a real attack at the port of Carſthor, 
and hope to carry it; in caſe it does not ſuc- 
ceed, 1t will paſs for a feint. Our troops are 
to file off at night into the defiles, that they 
may be in readineſs to begin the aſſault, at 
two or three in the morning: but we ſhall 
wait for two falſe attacks, that are to be made 


by the French, and Count Saxe an hour be- 


fore, in order to draw off the greateſt part of 
che garriſon from the port of Carſthor, where 

a picket-guard of a thouſand men mounts e- 
very night. At the bottom of the order 
was added,, Se Ltd) ob 
I beg, Sir, you'll conform to theſe inſtruc- 
tons, and not fail to make your aſſault, either 
ale or real, according as you ſhall think pro- 
Per, ſo that it be with a proſpect of ſucceed- 
Ing, and conſequently without expoſing the 


oops unneceſſarily. 


Upon this I immediately recalled M. de 
reporx, collected ſome ladders, and prepa- 
red two beams with cords, to ſerve by way of 
a battering-ram. As ſoon as M. de Mirepoix 
arrived 


as n 


arrived with his detachment, we marched to- 
wards Prague. r ien bell 
As the part which J had before begun to re- 


connoitre was too ſtrong, being the citadel, ] 
moved on till I came to the port Neuthor. | 


made my diſpoſition as I marched along; and 


as I approached the town, I heard M. de Gaf. 


fion's attack, at which time it might be about 
one o'clock. I then halted, and while the 


ladders were diſtributing, together with the 


powder and ball, I advanced, with Colonel 


de Chevert, to examine where we ſhould make 


our attack. I conveyed myſelf into the ditch, 


which had no revetement on this fide : near 


Neuthor I found a baſtion, thirty-five feet 
high, and reveted with brick ; a ravelin upon 
the curtain, with two draw-bridges ; oppolite 


to which there was a kind of plat-form, occa- 


ſioned by the rubbiſh and dung of the city, 
that was near as high as the level of the ram- 
part. As I was prefled in point of time, M. 


de Gaſſion having already made his attack, | 
could not ſtay to reconnoitre the place any fur- 
ther; and as our ladders were long enough to 


reach the top of the wall, I reſolved to eſca- i 
lade it by the flank of the baſtion of that poly- 
gon, which was next to the port. I told M 


de Chevert, that I ſhould cover his aſſault with L 
a fire from the plat-form oppoſite, and that 1 


ſhould, at the ſame time, attack the draw- i 
bridge, and the ravelin. We were now fe- 
turned to the troops, having done all this with Bi 
ſo much filence, that the ſentries did not 150 2 
ns OY cover il 
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cover us. I then diſmounted 600 dragoons, 
and 400 carabiniers; and 1 troops 
of horſe remaining, I poſted them upon the 
high road, with orders to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to march into the town, the moment 
that I had forced the gate. eee 
The ladders being diſtributed amongſt the 
firſt grenadiers, I ordered the firſt ſerjeant to 
mount with eight of them, and not to fire at 
all, whatſoever ſhould happen; but to ſtab 
the ſentries, if they poſſibly could, and to de- 
fend themſelves with their fixed bayonets, if 
W they met with any oppoſition upon the ram- 
part. M. de Chevert, with the four compa- 
W nics of grenadiers, was followed by four troops 
Jof dragoons, and the pickets of the infantry. 
The ſerjeant mounted according to his orders, 
without being ſeen by the ſentries, till he had 
gained the top of the rampart ; upon which 
the enemy haſtened to the charge, fired a great ; 
deal, and came to cloſe quarters with our gre- 
nadiers, who defended themſelves with their 
fixed bayonets, and maintained their ground 
very obſtinately, till M. de Chevert had mount- 
ed, who was preſently followed by the four 
Companies of grenadiers, and the remainder of 
he detachment : but as they were in a great 
hurry to enter, and crouded too much upon 
A the ladders, a great many of them broke ; 
| which accident might have been attended with 
= ry bad conſequences ; however, I imme- 
Wy lately ſent an officer to reinſtate matters, and 
to regulate the eſcalade ; after which I haſten- 
5 ps ed 
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ed to the draw-bridge, and the gate, with 
eight troops of dragoons, whoſe fire had fer. 
ved to cover M. de Chevert's aſſault, and with 
the carabiniers; giving orders, at the ſame time 
for the pickets of infantry to ſupply ther 
place. The moment I entered the ravelin, MW 
and was advancing towards the gate, Cheven 
having forced the guard-houſe from behind 
let down the draw-bridge for me; that which 
led to the ravelin, was alſo let down at the 
ſame inſtant, and I made the twenty troops of 
Horſe enter at full ſpeed, in order to take pol- iW 
ſeſſion of the ſtreets. I had commanded the 
othcers to put every man to death who dil- 
mounted to plunder ; and likewiſe all the foot- i 
ſoldiers whom they found diſperſed about the 

ſtreets, of which I took care beforehand to 
_ advertiſe the infantry, as well as the dragoons, 
and carabiniers, whom I had diſmounted, in 
order to prevertt diſorders. | = 

The moment we had thus entered the town, 
the Saxons begun their two aſſaults at the ap- 
pointed quarters with a very great fire. I leſt 
eight troops of dragoons at the port; lodged 
the pickets in the adjoining houſes; poſted 
two troops of dragoons on each ſide, upon the 
rampart, to cover my flanks; and marched} 
with the four companies of grenadiers, and 
the horſe, directly to the bridge of the city, in 
order to favour the entrance of the Saxons, i 
whoſe attack was ſtill continued with great vi 
gour. When I arrived at the town-houle, * I 
found the Governor, who offered me the * : 
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of the city; immediately after which, an aid- 
de-camp from Marſhal Ogilvie, to inform me, 
that he ſurrendered himſelf my priſoner. I 
W marched on to the bridge, and, having ſecu- 
red the poſſeſſion of it, waited upon Marſhal | 
JW Ogilvic, of whom, after the uſual civilities 
were paſſed, I demanded an order, for the 
W commandant of the citadel to deliver it up, 
W which he gave me; I therefore immediately 
WE took poſſeſſion of it, and the Saxons entered a 
few minutes after. 

Prague is one of the largeſt cities in Europe, 
and requires above twenty battalions to defend 
Wit : the preſent garriſon conſiſted of only 2000 
ſoldiers, with 6000 armed citizens. It was 
Wtaken the ſame day on which my grandfather 
took it in 1640; and furniſhes the firſt” in- 
ſtance of a town being carried, in the night- 


| time, and ſword-in-hand, by the French, with- 
out being plundered. {7 


e Nev. as. MauRict de SAXE. 
741. PO Lt 

P. S. I have juſt received the following or- 
der from the Elector, which ſhews how well 
I was informed concerning the approach and 
deſigns of the enemy, and likewiſe what little 
time we had to loſe. 7 


= * 1 X. . 
Ef You will march with your detachment to- 
| wards the enemy, at break of day to- 
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morrow. It is proper that you ſhould know, 


for your inſtruction, that the main body of the 
enemy was this day at Forchiel, Dneſpech, 


and Beneſchau, with the Duke of Lorrain; 


and that a thouſand Croats, and ſome horſe 
were advanced, with an intention to be thrown 
into Prague, the very day we carried it. You 
will therefore take your meaſures fo as not to 
expoſe yourſelf to any danger of being cut off 


I am, Sir, your's, @&c. 


To the ſame. 


I Have been ſilent for a long time, my dear 
1 Chevalier, and it is alſo a long time fince 
I have heard from you. But the fault lies on 
my fide, and I freely acknowledge it. Ha- 


ving been in a perpetual ſcene of hurry and 


trouble, I was unwilling to make my diſtreſſe 
the ſubject of a letter ; for my heart is too free 
and ſincere, to avoid diſcloſing itſelf when | 
am writing to you ; and this has been the oc- 
caſion of my ſilence. DO 5 

I am now at Deckendorf; and command 
in this country, fince our army paſſed the Da- 


nube at Staramhol. I have obliged the enemy | 
firſt to quit Ober-Altach, and afterwards thi 
poſt, by a ſtratagem pleaſant enough; of 
which the following are the particulars. 


I knew the enemy had ſome huffars and 


light infantry in the paſſes and defiles between 


Ober-Altach and me; but as their numbers 
I | were 
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were ſmall, I imagined they were only poſted 


there, to give intelligence of my coming, and 
that they would retire at my approach. Ac- 


cordingly, 1 collected at Straubing a ſufficient 
number of boats for eleven battalions, which I 


intended to convey upon the Danube beyond 
all their poſts, and to diſimbark below Dec- 
W kendorf, in order to cut off the retreat of the 
two battalions that were there, and to prevent 
any thing from eſcaping. I had ſent, the 
24th of laſt month, different parties all along 
the river Regen, with orders to reaſſemble at 


| : the Danube the 2d of this month; on which 
day I imbarked them, and detached my ca- 


valry, together with ſome infantry, to attack 
the enemy's poſts upon the borders of the Da- 
nrnube, and to draw off their attention that way. 
During this time, I fell down the tide, and 
arrived before Deckendorf, without the gar- 
riſon's knowing any thing of it till I appeared 
in light. And I ſhould have ſucceeded com- 
bletely, if an accident had not happened to 
one of the boats, loaded with four companies 
Wl ©! grenadiers, which ſplit againſt a pile, and 


thereby detaining us for an hour, hindered 
our arriving at Deckendorf till it was growing 


dark: And as there ſtill remained in the river, 
L the piles of a bridge which 1 had burnt this 
ſummer, I was afraid to riſk the paſſage of 
(he boats, thus loaded with troops, in the 
night-time ; and therefore was obliged to land 
them above the town, which gave time to the 
Sreateſt part of the garriſon to eſcape by flight. 

L K k 2 However, 
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However, we took all their baggage, and 1 
few hundred priſon ers. 

But theſe are far from being the only ad. 
vantages reſulting from the enterpriſe ; for 
this poſt ſerved to cover the enemy's magz- 
Zines upon the banks of the Danube, which 
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ji have been totally abandoned; and have fallen, 
I together with all their eſcorts and covering-par- 
.=' ties, into the hands of my detachments. I 
! one place, we took two hundred and fif 
1 wWwaggons; in another, a hundred and fifty 
bl thouſand rations of biſcuit; in a third, pon- 
I: toons upon their carriages ; in a fourth, a thou- 
$i ſand barrels of meal; and priſoners every 
14 where: in ſhort, the whole country ; between 


this and Paſſau was cleared in two days. The 

enemy, moreover, having intended to lay ſiege 
to Bruneau, had furniſhed themſelves with 
ſome artillery from Paſſau for that purpoſe, 
which they have ſent back again in the greatelt 
hurry, and have alſo augmented its garriſon, 
which before confiſted of only fix hundred 
men. 

Theſe are the circumſtances that have at- I 
tended this adventure ; which I communicate 
to you, becauſe I doubt not but they will af. 
ford you ſome entertainment. 
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REFLECTIONS. upon the propagation 
of the human ſpecies “. 


FrTER having treated of a ſcience 
which teaches us the method of de- 
ſtroying the human race, I am now-w 
going to propoſe the means proper for facili- 
tating the propagation of it. 4 


* My intention at firſt was, not to have given theſe reflec- 
tions to the public: but it is what I am at length reſolved to . 
do, in order to ſhew, how little they deſerve that imputation 
of weakneſs and infamy which has been caſt upon them by cer- 
| tain perſons ; ſome who have never read them, and who have 
no other authority for what they pretend to know, than barely 
hearſay, On the contrary, it will appear, that all the author 
advances upon this ſubject, proceeds from a good intention; and 
from an opinion, that to baniſh libertiniſm and debauchery, 
would be one method of promoting the propagation of the hu- 
man race. If therefore he happens to be miſtaken in his argu- 

ment, can his error be reaſonably conſidered as a crime? 
I believe all the world will concur with me in opinion, that 
Marſhal Saxe was a greater general than he was a civilian ; 
and that theſe limited marriages which he recommends, inſtead 
of doing good, would, on the contrary, make a dreadful con- 
ion amongſt ſociety ; for how many children, void of both 
ortune and education, would periſh through want, when a- 
bandoned by the caprice of their parents? Would it not be 
much better, for the world to be only inhabited by a tew,who 
would enjoy eaſe and abundance, rather than by a multitude 
of wretches and vagabonds, who would renew the ravages of 


woſe barbarous nations which over-run and depopulated all 


*q 
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urope? This liberty, moreover, of ſeparation after marriage, 
or very little conſequence with regard to propagation ; for 
8 no more than what is ſecretly practiſed in theſe times, al- 
f ough it may want the ſanction of a law to confirm it. It 
mankind dimipiſhes in number, let us not attribute the cauſe of 

PE nh 
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There is no kind of ſubje& whatſoever, 
which does not ſometimes occur to one's re. 


it to the fetters of marriage; for, alas ! there is nothing to 
which we now-a-days make ourſelves fo little ſla ves, as to con- 
jugal fidelity. EP of TAG) SAS £4 

In former times, epidemical diſeaſes prevailed, ſuch as, the 
plague and leproſy, which made dreadfu] havock amongſt man. 
kind; and that which paſſes under the name of wenereal, oll 
replaces others that are now unknown to us. But all thee 
calamities, to which human nature has been expoſed, have never 
made ſuch deſolation in the world, or have been ſuch enemies 
to propagation, as that contagious malady which reigns at 
preſent ; by which I mean luxury. Formerly it was confined 
to the palaces of the great, but now it prevails even in cot- 
tages; and is that which multiplies our wants, and render 
children a burden to their parents, becauſe their maintenance 
and education become thereby attended with extraordinary 
expences. We were much happier in thoſe times, when plain- 
neſs and frugality were not accounted diſhoneurable. The 
fon of a peaſant is now brought up with more pride and deli- 
cacy than a prince. WEE 3 N 
If, moreover, we conſider the prodigious number of perſons, 
who live in a ſtate of celibacy, from the pretence of being un- 
willing to leave children poor and unprovided for, we (hall 
find it to be one of the cauſes that contributes moſt to the 
diminution of the human ſpecies. _ 


But, upon the whole, if we reflet how much all nature is 


ſubje& to revolutions, we ſhall be induced to imagine, that 
there are ſome ages, in the courſe of time, which are more ot 
leſs aſſiſting to propagation than others. Are not the produce 
tions of the earth diverſified? and is it not obſervable, that 
ſome years are plentiful, and others barren ? If there are cer 
tain powers which occaſion the ſterility of the earth, is it not 
probable, that there are alſo ſome which have an equal influence 


over the animal creation? Let us not doubt it ; eſpecially as 
we ſee, that ſome climates are much more favourable for pro- 


pagation than others ; as, for inſtance, the province of Kian 
in China, where the women are ſo fruitful, that they are al- 
ways with child, and bring forth three or four at a birth. 
This fertility peoples the country with ſuch a multitude of in- 
habitants, that although the earth bears three or four crop? 
in a year, yet its productions are not ſufficient to ſupport _ 
inſomuch that the greateſt part of the natives are obliged t9 
abandon it for bread, and to get a livelihood as vagrants, 1 
the provinces of Aſia. . 
flections, 
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flections, when diſengaged from all buſineſs. 
The extraordinary diminution of mankind ſince 
the time of Julius Cæſar, is a circumſtance 
that has very often engaged my attention. It 
is certain, that the people almoſt innumerable, 
who inhabited Afia, Greece, Tartary, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Africa, have dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as the Chriſtian religion 
has been propagated in Europe, and the Ma- 
hometan in other parts of the world. This 
decline, moreover, continues viſibly increafing 
every century. It is about ſixty years ſince 
M. de Vauban made a calculation of the num- 
ber of inhabitants in France, which he found 
W to amount to twenty millions ; but it is far 
from being equal to that at preſent. 

I am perſuaded there will one day be an ab- 
ſolute neceffity to make ſome alteration in our 
religion with regard to this circumſtance ; for 
if one conſiders, how many inſtitutions it eſta- 
bliſhes, which are an hindrance to propaga- 

tion, this diminution of the ſpecies will no 
W longer be fo ſurpriſing. The frequency of 

marriage 1s very much prevented by it, and 

| the flower of a woman's youth is often ſpent 
in waiting for a huſband. But nature, during 
this time, is unwilling to be deprived of her 
dues, and commits treſpaſſes by which the ge- 
nerative faculties become at length enervated : 
f debauchery of every kind takes place; and the 
= '<y name likewiſe of paſting for a virgin, con- 
Fibutes not a little to this decline of which I 
am ſpeaking. Add to this, that a woman who 
1 bears 


* 


conſideration. 
of a hundred women who have devoted them- 


many therefore muſt there be in a ſtate, that 


with regard to the ability to bear children, it 


on propagation, by the prudent eſtabliſhment 


moſt to that end, would lay the foundation of 
a monarchy that could not fail of becoming 
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bears no children to one huſband, might not. 
withſtanding to another; becauſe married 
couples frequently grow irkſome to each other, 
and live in a perpetual ſtate of diſcord and un- 
eaſineſs. In ſhort, the whole ſyſtem is repug. 
nant to the law of nature. 

According to the holy ſcripture, the firſ 
command which God gave to man was, I. 
creaſe and multiply! Nevertheleſs, it is that, 
which, of all others, engages the leaſt of our 


If Nature is refuſed what ſhe demands, the 
powers of engendering become loſt ; and out 


ſelves to religion in convents, there are ſcarcely 
ten that are capable of generation. How 


are abſolutely uſeleſs, and unfit to diſcharge 
the important duties for which the Author of 
nature created them? Let us likewiſe exa- 
mine, both in town and country, whether, 


is not, in general, as ten to one, in favour of 
the unmarried againſt the married. 
A legiſlator, who would form a fyſtem up- 


of ſuch laws as were likely to contribute the 


one day formidable to the whole world. He i 
ought, in the firſt place, to eradicate de- 
bauchery ; which, fo far from being dictated 
by nature, is one of her moſt inveterate ak 
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mies. It would be neceſſary, therefore, to in- 
culcate by education, that ſterility is one in- 
fallible conſequence of it; which, after the 
age of fifteen, ſhould be accounted diſhonour- 
able; and that the more children a woman 
had, the happier would be her ſituation ; which 
might very well be accompliſhed, by an inſti- 
tution, that the produce of every tenth day, 
whether it be from their revenues or their la- 
bour, ſhould be conſecrated to the mother. 
As her expectations, therefore, of future eaſe 
and happineſs muſt increaſe with their num- 
bers, ſhe would be as induſtrious as poflible in 
bringing them up. It ſhould likewiſe be or- 
dained, that every mother, for ten living chil- 
dren produced before a magiſtrate, ſhould have 
a penfion of a hundred crowns ; of five hun- 
dred, for fifteen; and of a thouſand, for 
twenty. This proſpect for the common people, 
would be a powerful incitement to the taking 
care of their children ; which every mother, 
from her youth, would not only make a capi- 
tal point of herſelf, but would inſtil the ſame 
| principle into her daughters : 

It may perhaps be objected, that the fathers 
would be afraid of being incumbered with too 
many children. But, in anſwer to that, they 
are not attended with much expence, ſo long 
as they continue infants : and it is a general 
remark, that the more children a tradeſman 
or peaſant has, the better his affairs are car- 
ried on; becauſe, from the age of ſix or ſeven 
Years, they become uſeful to him. 

LI But 
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But the moſt effectual means of  peopling 
the world, would be, by eſtabliſhing a law, 
that no future marriage ſhould endure fo 
more than five years, or be renewable with. 
out a diſpenſation, in caſe there was no child 
born in the courſe of that time : that ſuch par. 
ties likewiſe as ſhould have renewed their mar. 
riage ſo often as three times, and have had 
children, ſhould be afterwards inſeparable, and 
live together during the remainder of their 
lives. All the theologians in the world would 
not be able to prove any impiety in this ſyſtem, 
becauſe marriage was inſtituted by divine au- 
thority, on no other account but that of po- 
pulation. DE 1 
If the Chriſtian religion is contrary to pro- 
pagation, in rendering marriages indiſſoluble, 
and in admitting of only one wife, the Maho- 
metan is not leſs ſo, in aſſenting to a plurality: 
for out of the great number that are married 
to one man, there is generally but one who i 
in poſſeſſion of his affections; and the others, 
who are converted into his ſlaves, remain uſe- 
leſs with regard to propagation. The men ex- 
erciſe a tyrannical authority over this charming 
ſex, becauſe it is they who made the laws what 
they are in their preſent ſtate, as being molt 
convenient to their own ſelfiſh purpoſes. The 
Turks lock up their wives, and we, from cu 
ſtom, aſſume abſolute dominion over ours; 
from whence proceeds that falſehood ſo noto- Bl 
rious in women, becauſe we have reduced 
them to the neceſſity of diſguiſing their real 
os thoughts, 
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W thoughts, by not having conſulted nature in 
che ſettling of their department. If it was the 
eſtabliſhed practice for them to be governed 
by inclination in the choice of their huſbands, 
and to marry for a limited term, we ſhould 
never find them guilty of practices that were 
either in the leaſt unnatural, or deſtructive to 
me conſtitution : the ſeaſon for love, when it 
arrived, would be totally conſecrated to its rites ; 
Wdcbauchery would be utterly aboliſhed, becauſe 
neither ſex would be any longer tempted to 
Watify the demands of nature by ſuch re- 
Wſources; and marriage, accompanied with ſo 
Wmuch freedom and indulgence, would become 
Wan object of univerſal deſire. The introduc- 
tion of ſuch a law would put a ſtop to the in- 
creaſe of this evil, which ſpreads itſelf over 
Wall the world, and continues, from day to day, 
Wto impair the human ſpecies. In order to 
aſcertain the truth of this, we need only to 
conſider the difference of a people where it 
has begun to make its firſt advances, compa- 
ratively with another where it is leſs eſta- 

| bliſhed. Let us ſee, by a rational calcula- 
tion, the diſproportion it will occaſion with 
regard to propagation. 5 ED 
If every individual female only brings forth 

one daughter, that lives to maturity ; conſe- 
quently, one woman will produce no more 
than one woman to the ſtate, during her own, 
and every ſucceeding generation. We will 
take fix generations, each to conſiſt of thirty 
years, the amount of which will be 180; and 
, allow 
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thirty years, it is no more than what is yer 


I. e. 729 women in 180 years: if to which we 
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allow that a woman will produce two femala 


to the ſtate in every one. 8 


Iſſue of the firſt generation, - 
— of the ſecond, - * 


of the fourth, - - 
of the fifth, = . 32 
— of the ſixtb, 64 women in 180 yein 


The difference, therefore, of a woman; 
producing two, inſtead of one, will be as1 


If we allow, that women in general may 
bring forth three, which grow to maturity in 


common, for ſuch as are happily married; 
conſidering at the ſame time how many there if 
are who exceed that number. I ſhall there. 
fore, in the following computation, ſuppoſe 
this to be at leaſt the proportion, where wo- 
men are influenced by affection, by a principle 
of religion, by intereſt, or by the laws of 
nature. | 


Iſſue of the firſt generation, 0 cs 
of the ſecond, 8 Pe - 
of the third, — - - - 
of the fourth, - V 
— of the fifth, - | - os 54 
of the ſixth, 5 . 


add the like number of men, it will amount to 
1458; conſequently, in the courſe of ſix ge- 
nerations, | 3 
Ten women will produce — : 
a hundred, - ET 
a ere . - — - 
a hundred thouſand - 2 4 
a million, 2 : - a 1 458000000 i 
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Thus, upon a ſuppoſition that every woman 
will bring forth fix children in thirty years, 
one million, which is near the tenth part of 
the number that is in France, will have pro- 
| duced, in a hundred and eighty years, four- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight millions of ſouls. 
This is a moſt amazing number: and although 
we ſhould even take away three parts out of 


the four, the remainder will ſtill be prodigious. 
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Of Diſcipline. 
& H E neceſſity of military diſcipline has 
L never been ſo evidently proved, as 
F ſince the beginning of this century. I 
"4 thall not call ro mind the misfortunes that 
have happened to us during the war of 1700, 
= oivithitanding that we had on foot a prodi- 
295 number of forces, whereof the greateſt 
Y part 
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part were experienced in war, and commande{ 
by old officers. I ſhall only ſpeak of thoſe 
ſingular events we have been witneſſes of jj 
Bohemia and Bavaria, and of the condition 
in which we have ſeen the fine and numeray 
armies return, ſent thither by the King, | 
ſhall prove, that the want of diſcipline in our 
troops has been the cauſe of all our misfor: 
tunes; and that the conſtitution of our mil. 
tary {tate muſt, of neceſſity, have produced x 
decay of diſcipline. However, ſhould any 
body, from a principle of ignorance, not per- 
ceive the immenſe advantages that ariſe from a 
good diſcipline, it would be ſufficient to make 
him obſerve the alterations that have hap- 
pened in the affairs of Europe, from the year 
1700, as well with reſpect to the Ruſſians as 
to the Pruſſians. We have ſcarcely known 
the jir/?, if I may ſo ſpeak, but by their bar- 
barouſneſs and defeats. A ſingle man, but a 
great one, has, all of a ſudden, made the face 
of that empire change. His unhappy expe 
rience, or rather the effect of a ſublime ge- 
nius, made him ſenſible of the impoſlibility 
there was for great ſtates, not only to make 
conqueſts, but even to maintain themſelves 
with a multitude of armed men, where they are i 
led without rule, and obey without diſcipline 
This he purpoſed to obviate, and it W3as 
brought abour in a ſhort time. Of the molt 
brutiſh and timorous men he made prudent and 
intrepid ſoldiers. Their neighbours, who ha 

1 7 5 former 


— 
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formerly been their conquerors, had ſoon an 
opportunity to make proof thereof to their 
colt ; and Europe, ſhould their diſcipline 
long ſubſiſt, will be {till better acquainted 
with the effects of it. 1 

As for the Pruſſians, though the change 


has not been ſo conſiderable among them, it 


may have affected us more, as we are nearer 


neighbours to them. They have wiſely taken 


advantage of the leiſure of a long peace, to 
bring their military ſtate to perfection; and 
thoſe troops, which moſt of our old officers, 


| contemning diſcipline, looked upon, four years 


ago, as puppets, of no uſe in war, we have 
fince ſeen, with a very few old ſoldiers, in 
oppoſition to experienced troops, performing, 
in the battle of Molwitz, the fineſt manœu- 
vres, and acting with the greateſt bravery, that 
2 body of infantry was ever known to do. Is 
not this ſufficient to convince us, that nothing 
ought to be deſpiſed in our profeſſion? All is 
eſſential in it; the leaſt trifle becomes impor- 
tant to us by its object, and the moſt incon- 


© fiderable neglect becomes a capital fault. 1 
W {bought I ought to chuſe the example of theſe 


two nations, rather than thoſe of the Greeks 


and Romans, which are equally good : but 


modern examples make greater impreſſion up- 


ON us: for the reſt, men are the ſame in all 


ages; conſequently, from the ſame circum- 
ſtances, we ought to hope or fear the ſame 


effects. 
| M m „ 
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what has happened in this war. 


ther very well equipped, made a fine appear. 
ance, and were complete; they are returnel 


loſt a prodigious number of officers and pri 
vate men: nevertheleſs, we never have had 
there a general engagement; and the only one 


—— — — 
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good iſſue for us. We have ſeen our armies 


have been attacked by the enemy, have beet 


It was never known that a convoy marched 


ployed in pillaging, or at leaſt keeping out of 
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I have hitherto ſpoke only of the adyan 
tages which a good diſcipline procures : It wil 
be ſtill more eaſy for me to ſhew, how many 
misfortunes the contrary draws after it. A; 
the preſent ſtate is that which concerns u 
the neareſt, and as urgent neceſſity require 
being changed, I ſhall confine myſelf t 


All the armies the King has ſent into Bo 
hemia, Weſtphalia, and Bavaria, went thi- 


in a ruined condition, exhauſted, and have 


that has been a little conſiderable, has had a 


melted away by parcels. And indeed, the 
greateſt part of the detachments ſent to the 
war, the detached poſts, the convoys that 


beaten or ſurpriſed through the want of diſc 
pline in the ſoldier, or negle& in the officer. 


in good order. The ſoldiers, conſtantly em- 


the ſight of their commander, are uſed to 
ſtraggle from the very beginning of the march; 
and there is ſcarce one officer to be found that 
minds it. If he attempts to keep them in orde 
the ſoldier, accuſtomed to inſolence, _ 
15 Hp lence, 
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dience, and impunity, doth neither more nor 
Wick for that, and ſteals away at the firſt op- 
portunity. Neither is there a ſingle officer to 
whom this happens, but owns himſelf, that 
Wit was not in his power to keep his men to- 


gether. An abſurd and ridiculous anſwer, the 
Wconſequences whereof muſt infallibly be fatal 
Wo a ſtate! 'Tis the ſame with parties, poſts, 
Wouards, and detachments. Either the ſoldier 
Ittraggles, or, zif he remains with his troop, 
We marches in bad order, he halts every mo- 
Wnent, ſpeaks when he ſhould be filent, and 
grumbles when he ſhould obey. If the enemy 
Wppears, his ſenſes and judgment are quite 
onfounded ; he neither knows how he is to 
orm or defend himſelf ; it is all confuſion: - 
and if, by chance, any word of command is 
given, which ſeldom happens, you addreſs 
ourſelf to deaf men and immoveable ſtocks, 
little accuſtomed to military exerciſes, or the 
obedience and the reſpect they owe to their 
officers. They diſcharge their pieces in the 
air, and, of neceſſity, are beaten : and this 
happens, becauſe the ſoldier is not uſed to 
wait for command, and the puniſhment is ne- 
ver ſpeedy enough among us; but, above all, 
decaule moſt of the officers neither know how 
to command, or make themſelves be obeyed ; 
and ſuch as know it, oftentimes dare not do 
it, for fear of drawing upon themſelves the 
hatred of their brother-officers, who imagine, 
that puniſhment occaſions deſertion ; or of 


Mm 2 being 
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being blamed by their colonels, who do not 
know the conſequence of diſcipline, and com. 
monly have no idea of it ; becauſe no bod 
can get an exact information but by what he 
ſees; and all that is ſeen is not ſufficient u 
give him ſuch a one. Men cannot judge juſtly 
of things but by compariſon, Whoever ha 
not ſeen the Pruſſians, or not ſerved with 
them, cannot know how far their exa&nek 
and diſcipline goes, nor be acquainted with 
all the adyantages reſulting therefrom, Every 
body has ſeen the enemy's troops, in the battl 
of Dettingen, making their manceuvres in 
ſurpriſing order, though unexperienced in 
war: but few people have taken notice, that 
that ſteadineſs with which they behaved, was 
the effect of their diſcipline ; becauſe few a- 
mong us know the intrinſic value of it, and 
what effects it is productive of, when it is 
carried to a certain pitch. We have likewiſe 
ſeen our armies dwindle away, day by day, 
through maroding, and the hoſpitals, which 
are an infallible conſequence thereof. We 
have not made one ſingle march in Bohemia, 
that has not coſt us a great many ſoldiers, 
either taken or killed by the enemy or peaſants, 
when they left their corps, on account of pl 
tering, It is impoſſible to make moſt of our 
officers comprehend the order in which troops i 
ought to march; they have no notion of it; 
becauſe, to ſay the truth, they never ſaw ſuch 
a thing in France; and mentioning it to . 


\ 
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js ſpeaking an unknown language. All that 
is injoined them is, that they ſhall not ſuf- 
fer their ſoldiers to ſtraggle. But this is not 
Weaſy for them to execute. Few give them- 
{yes the trouble to be diligent and alert; and 
Itnere are ſome, to whom ſoldiers, on their en- 
deavouring to make them return to their co- 
Wlumn, would give ſuch abuſive anſwers, as 
Wpcrhaps they would not have ventured to utter 
Wo their comrades. There are others, who, 
far from puniſhing their ſoldiers themſelves, 
Wake their part againſt ſuperior officers, in the 
Wpreſence, and at the head of their men. Even 
Wome have been ſeen demanding ſatisfaction, 
ſword-in-hand, from field-officers, or their com- 
rades, for having ſtruck their ſoldiers which 
vere found wanting in point of duty. This 
Wis certainly enough to diſcourage the moſt zea- 
Jus in their profeſſion, when they find that 
Ino body ſtands by and ſeconds tgem. 
buch are the effects of our bad diſcipline. 
Unfortunately we have it every day in our 
power to experience the truth of what I have 
been advancing; let us at preſent endeavour 
to find out the cauſes of it. 3 
The military ſtate in France conſiſts of men 
chat are reducible to four different claſſes. To 
the firſt belong the lords, and people of quali- 
Y. deſigned for commanding the three others. 
he ſecond comprehends the inferior nobility 
or gentry, from which all the ſubaltern offi- 
bers are taken. The two laſt conſiſt of pea- 


ſants 
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ſants and handicrafts-men, whereof we make 
ſoldiers. The French ſoldiery has at all time 
been compoſed thereof, and certainly there 
have been times when they were extreme 
well diſciplined. Without going farther back if 
than the days of M. de Turenne, we ſhall ſe, 
and ought to judge, by all that he has done, 
that the French infantry was the beſt diſci 
plined and moſt indefatigable of all Europe; 
and how could he, had it been otherwiſe, have 
made ſuch long and glorious campaigns, and 
obtained victories, which another, beſides him, 
could not have hoped for? There are ſuch 
marches of M. de Turenne, which it would be 
impoſſible for us to make at this preſent time. 
The ſucceſs of thoſe extraordinary enterpri- 
ſes he formed, how well ſoever his project 
might be concerted, would never have anſwer- 
ed his expectation, had he not been able to 
depend upon the exactneſs and obedience of 
his troops. We are not to think, that he 
alone hath been capable of putting and preſer- 
ving the troops upon that footing. I know, 
that J am going to advance a paradox; but! 
ſhall maintain, that it is almoſt impoſſible io! 
a general, let him have ever ſo much attel- 
tion, credit, and penetration, to diſcipline WW 
troops thoroughly, when they are badly con Bl 
ſtituted; 'tis in vain for him to apply all h 
care towards it, during one or even ſeveral 2 
campaigns ; one ſingle winter-quarter, whe" By 
the troops, if I may ſpeak fo, are left to 

e themſelves, 
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themſelves, is ſufficient to deſtroy what he 
has done. Beſides, a general never fees but 
the outſide, and ' ſeldom the natural ſtate of 
the troops; that which is called the ſpiriz of 
the ſoldier, doth. in no manner depend on 
Whim. I ſhall not at all ſpeak of the confi- 
dence they may have in his capacity, it may 
ve an entire one; but it will not increaſe that 
Which it is neceſſary they ſhould have in their 
Wofficers, and which is the ſureſt motive of 
their obedience. 985 e 

Conſequently what we deſire, depends on 
che particular officers, as well as that ſpirit 
Wwhich was in our troops in M. Turenne's 
time. The king had in thoſe days many regi- 
Wrnents leſs than what he has at preſent, and 
Wpcople of the firſt quality could not obtain 
the command of any one, till after they had 
erved for a long while in the capacity of ſub- 
Iulterns, and been in a way of learning the de- 
Weil of a body of men, the genius of the of- 
cers and ſoldiery, and had acquired of them- 
Wives commonly all that was requiſite to get 
ino favour. M. de Turenne had carried a 
nuſtet in Holland. To be able to command 
en properly, *tis requiſite to know them be- 
orchand, to have ſeen them in different ſitu- 
ons, to be able, by a nice ſcrutiny of the 
I oft minute operations of their minds, to 
I diſtinguiſh their talents, to produce and em- 
1 ploy them on proper occaſions. There is no 
: Proleſſion where all this is more neceſſary than 
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tainly all are not poſſeſſed of this talent; they 


for being a chief or commanding officer of 1 


mand and diſcipline of troops ought not t0 
be intruſted but with wiſe and experiencel 
men, who, by their ſervice, have been in the 


rational principles, ſee that young people 
without ſtudy and experience, are put at tr 


as „% 
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in that of war. *Tis impoſſible, that a per. 
ſon who is wanting in any of theſe point 
ſhould underſtand how to enforce diſcipline, 
that is to ſay, to form ſoldiers for the harde| 
and moſt fatiguing exerciſes, to deprive then 
of all kind of will, to reduce them to the 
moſt ſervile obedience, and to make of the 
moſt indocile men, machines, that are on 
animated by the voice of their officers. Cer- 


may be very proper for war without having 
it; and a perſon may be capable of making i 
good march, marking out a camp, making i 
fine manceuvre, and taking the beſt courſe in 
preſence of the enemy, and yet be quite unfit 


corps. It is therefore evident, that the com- 


way of judging of the different parts of the 
ſervice: nor do we ever, in government, 
where the military conſtitution is founded on 


head of regiments, who, far from knowing 
to govern others, don't know ſo much as 088 
conduct themſelves. — 
People of the firſt quality and princes, ac, 
not aſhamed in Germany to ſet out with car 
Tying a muſket, and afterwards to go through 
the ſeveral ranks, before coming to that of - I 
1 
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nel; in ſhort, to ſay all in one word, the Czat 


peter was a drum. 


From the year 1684, the number of our re- 


Igiments has been fo prodigiouſly increaſed, and 


ſo many people have been preferred to the 
command of them, that every body has 
thought himſelf intitled to apply fof one: 
Moreover, the King has made a regulation, that 
as ſoon as a colonel becomes a general officer, 


the is to give up his regiment; and has made 


a great promotion of general officers; by 
which means, and the ſolicitations of people 
deſigned, by their birth, to come to the com- 


mand of armies, we ſee none at the head of 
Wricoiments but young people without experi- 
Nence, and often without application: Scarce 


are they come out of the college or academy; 
or have ſerved two or three years at the head 
of a troop of cavalry, but they believe them- 
lelves ill uſed, if the command of a regiment 


Jof infantry is not given them. They ſoon ob- 
Wain it, and haſten with precipitation to get 
Fincmſelves received. As ſoon as the cere- 
mony is over, they begin to grow tired of 


their garriſon; they immediately make excur- 
ſions into all the neighbouring towns, to rid 


| themſelves of their difreliſh for it, though 
| this is expreſsly forbidden: but the regard that 
I 18 thought due to a young colonel, prevents the 


commanders of places to inform the court of 


1 * and what is moſt aſtoniſhing is, that the 
= on 


Ser a colonel is, the farther this fooliſh 
Nn complaiſance 
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complaiſance to him is carried. It is try 
they return every week to exerciſe their regis 
ment; bur they ſoon perceive that they un 
derſtand nothing of the matter; yet thy 
are reſolved to command, and, in order tg 
hide their ignorance, contrive expedients for 


the future to ſet aſide the exerciſing of thei 
regiment. As for the details, and the diſci 


pline of the corps, no care is taken to inſtrud 
themſelves therein, and ſeldom do they endex 


vour to be acquainted with them; this being 


a dry and tireſome ſubject, they diſdain it; 


and if there happens to be ſome major or lieute 


nant-colonel, that is {teady and attached to his 
duty, can it be expected he will venture to cot 
tradict a colonel to his face, that is only come 
to pleaſe, not to puniſh, and by whom perhaps he 


expects to make his fortune? At laſt growing 


tired, and being quite ſurfeited with the fo-i 
diers, and content with having entertained 


the officers of his regiment genteelly, this coi 
| lonel, at the end of two months, departs 


with a firm reſolution of returning as late 3 


poſſible, to make a {till ſhorter {tay there, and 
to be leſs aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his du- 


ty. He arrives at court. The firſt thing beg; 
ſolicits, is the retreat of an old officer, i 
knows nothing but the ſervice, between whom I 


and an amiable young man, that has faith- 5 
fully kept him company in all his parties of plc" 


ſures, he ſettles the bargain; and there it 18 


that all the moſt Important matters * 1 : 
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King's ſervice, or the retreat of the belt offi- 
cers of the regiment, are ſettled; it is in 
conſequence of reſolutions taken there, that 
furloughs and military favours are ſolicited, 
me King's authority is made uſe of, and the 
intereſt of his ſervice ſacrificed to the caprice, 
Waſte, and prejudices of the leaſt judicious 
men. Theſe are the people who are intruſt- 
Jed with the execution of the military laws, 
Which demand ſo much ſeverity, vigour, and 
Wiuſtice; with the moſt important of all em- 
Wrloyments, and with what requires the moſt 
Malents; becauſe on this depend the good or 
ad diſpoſitions of troops, and conſequent- 
Wy the honour, glory, and welfare of the na- 
tion. 
With reſpect to the lieutenant- colonels, and 
Wcommanding officers of battalions, we ſhould 
have no room to reproach them with want of 
experience, if age and time were ſufficient for 
Wcquiring it: but how few are there that are 
ach as they ought ro be, and act in a proper 
Banner? As they are taken from the body 
f ſubalterns, and as I cannot make mention of 
le one, without ſpeaking of the others, I am 
ing to begin with the ſub-licutenants, exa- 
ning in particular all the different ranks. 
f The inferior nobility of the provinces, that 
do fay, the moſt poor in the kingdom, 
Wake up almoſt all that part of the body of 
rfantry, ſome financiers or gownſmen ex- 
pied, whoſe parents, out of complaiſance to 
= 7 Nn2 „ 
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complaiſance to him is carried. Ir is true, 

they return every week to exerciſe their regj. 

ment; bur they ſoon perceive that they un. 
derſtand nothing of the matter; yet they 
are reſolved to command, and, in order to 
hide their ignorance, contrive expedients for 
the future to ſet aſide the exerciſing of their 
regiment. As for the details, and the diſci-ſ 
pline of the corps, no care is taken to inſtrud 
themſelves therein, and ſeldom do they ender 
vour to be acquainted with them ; this being 
a dry and tireſome ſubject, they diſdain it; 
and if there happens to be ſome major or lieute- 
nant-colonel, that is ſteady and attached to his 
duty, can it be expected he will venture to con- 
tradict a colonel to his face, that is only come 
to pleaſe, not to puniſh, and by whom perhaps he 
expects to make his fortune? Ar laſt growing 
tired, and being quite ſurfeited with the fob 
diers, and content with having entertained 
the officers of his regiment genteelly, this coi 
lonel, at the end of two months, departs 
with a firm reſolution of returning as late 4 

poſſible, to make a ſtill ſhorter ſtay there, and 
to be leſs aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his dv 
ty. He arrives at court. The firſt thing b 
ſolicits, is the retreat of an old officer, 80 
knows nothing but the ſervice, between whom 
and an amiable young man, that has fail 
fully kept him company in all his parties of plex 
ſures, he ſettles the bargain ; and there it 5 
that all the moſt important matters 1 * | 
| | Kling 
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King's ſervice, or the retreat of the beſt offi- 
cers of the regiment, are ſettled ; it is in 
conſequence of reſolutions taken there, that 
furloughs and military favours are ſolicited, 
me King's authority is made uſe of, and the 
W intereſt of his ſervice ſacrificed to the caprice, 
W caſte, and prejudices of the leaſt judicious 
men. Theſe are the people who are intruſt- 
Jed with the execution of the military laws, 
Wwhich demand ſo much ſeverity, vigour, and 
Wiuſtice; with the moſt important of all em- 
Wployments, and with what requires the moſt 
Wralents; becauſe on this depend the good or 
bad diſpoſitions of troops, and conſequent- 
Wy the honour, glory, and welfare of the na- 
ion. 

With reſpect to the lieutenant- colonels, and 
Wcommanding officers of battalions, we ſhould 
Have no room to reproach them with want of 
W-xperience, if age and time were ſufficient for 
Wcquiring it: but how few are there that are 
uch as they ought to be, and act in a proper 
anner? As they are taken from the body 
f ſubalterns, and as I cannot make mention of 
Phe one, without ſpeaking of the others, I am 
ing to begin with the ſub-licutenants, exa» 
Inning in particular all the different ranks. 
be inferior nobility of the provinces, that 
do fay, the moſt poor in the kingdom, 

Hake up almoſt all that part of the body of 
Infantry, ſome financiers or gownſmen ex- 
epted, whoſe parents, out of complaiſance to 
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their children, and on account of their find. 
ing in them little capacity for following their 
own profeſſion, ſuffer them to embrace that 
of war; in the foolith perſuaſion, that, of al 
others, this is that where knowledge and ap- 
plication are the leaſt neceſſary. However, they 
commonly remain there but a little time. 
When they are in a condition to live at home 
wit our the King's favour, they, convinced of 
ric canity of their ambition, and diſhearten; 
ea Gy the fatigues of war, have not even the 
patience to wait for the order of the croſs 
Sr Lewis. As for the others, their conduct; 
entirely different. 2 
| There is not fo much as one of the lower 
nobility in the moſt remote provinces of 
France, that is not deſigned by his father, pa- 
rents, neighbours, or friends, to enter into ſuch 
or ſuch a regiment, at twelve or thirteen years 
of age. Ne begins to be weary of his father 
houſe; father, friends, relations, neighbouls, | 
all perſecute the colonel of the regiment fot 
which he js deſigned, to give him a commik 
ſion. The colonel only aſks what his penſion 
will be, which commonly amounts to five, 6%, 
eight, or nine hundred livres. This being ex 
amined into, he gives him an enſigncy. The 
young officer ſets out with his firelock to 1 Wl 
pair to the garriſon. At his arrival he find 
an old captain, choſen by the parents to be ll 
his tutor; who begins by telling him, that he 
mult be mindful to huſband his money, * 
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be polite to the officers, gentle to the ſol. 
diers, and above all not to ſtrike them : for the 
reſt, not one word is ſaid of all that it is neceſ- 
fary he ſhould learn ; and how could he ac- 
quaint him with ir, he that is ignorant of it 
himſelf, and who knows neither how. to in- 
ſtruck him in it, nor in what manner his in- 
ſtructions ſhould be followed? 

The lieutenant-colonel or the major, ne- 
vertheleſs, tells him, that it is neceſſary he 
ſhould learn to perform the exerciſe; and 
thus all his military ſtudies are ended. The 
© young officer, from that time being eaſed 

of the yoke and authority of his father, hur- 

ried away by the follies of youth, and heat of 

paſſions, and encouraged by the example of 

his brother-officers, embraces with eagerneſs 
che indolent and looſe life he continually ſees 
thoſe lead that are united with him ; and ac- 
cording to the choice he makes of them, he 
patſes it away in good or bad company, at bil- 
liards or coffechouſes. There he hears every 
moment grumblings at diſcipline, murmurs at 
authority, lamentations that the ſoldiers are 
too much fatigued by field-days or guards, 
complaints againſt ſuch as puniſh them; and 
be ſhimſelf will ſoon be intreated by his cap- 
am, not to give an account to the command- 
= © of the faults, or even crimes of the ſol- 
ers of the company, which by chance may 
ae to his knowledge. He will be told, that 
5 lo many have deſerted for having been put 
x to priſon; that ſo many are in the hoſpital 
: | | On 
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on account of having been exerciſed twice x 
week; that ſuch a one has been ruined, by be. 
ing compelled to complete his company; tha 
ſuch a one has been killed in ſuch an action hy 
the ſoldiers of his regiment, becauſe he had 
{truck one of them; that a French ſoldier i; 
not to be beaten ; that he muſt be governg 
only by 13 and honour; and a thouſand 
other ſenſeleſs and out- of- the-way ſtories 
which would appear incredible, were they re 
lated. Moreover, one {ſingle point decides his 
riſe in the corps, Inquiry is made into hi 
family's circumſtances. If they are in a con. 
dition to ſupply him with the ſum which is re 
quiſite to purchaſe the retreat of a Captain, 
1. e. ſix thouſand livres, he is then looked up- 
on as a man that ought to be made much 
of, to be kept in the corps, and that will an- 
ſwer the views of the regiment ; bur if the caſe 
be otherwiſe, he is {lighted, diſregarded, and 
it would be matter of joy to ſee him ſuper 
ſeded, or another come over his head. 

This picture will, I doubr not, appear over 
charged to all ſuch as have never ſerved in the 
infantry as ſubalterns, nor lived in a garriſon; 
but every body elſe will agree, that it is draw i 
after nature, and exactly true. To ſum up al, 1 
this lieutenant, after ſeven or eight years ſervice 


aſpires to a company; firmly perſuaded, that 1 


the profeſſion of an officer conſiſts in mounting 


guard as often as ordered, and in nothing more; Wl 


that there is nothing in the infantry deſerving Bl 
D attentlom il 
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attention, but the money that can be drawn 
from a company; and that it is upon this 
footing the world ought to think: that his 
youth is paſſed, and that he is now in a con- 
dition to command a troop or company ; that 
an officer cannot nor ought to carry his 
views any higher than the obtaining the or- 
der of the croſs of St Lewis; and if he be of 
the number of thoſe that are choſen, and 
conſequently ſo happy as to be preferred to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy, and from thence to be a 
King's lieutenant, which is the ne plus ultra; 
thele are the bounds of his ambition, For 
this purpoſe, he gathers together five or ſix 
thouſand livres, in which commonly the 
greateſt part of his portion conſiſts; becomes 
more aſſiduous in making his court to his co- 
Wlonel, that is to ſay, in accompanying him in 
his parties of pleaſure, and ſucceeding by com- 
plaiſance, in making what is called an agree- 
ment; and oftentimes, againſt the advice of 
a lieutenant-colonel, you ſee him ſoon prefer- 
red to a company Scarce has he got his 
commiſſion, but he informs himſelf exactly of 

che character of the commiſſary, to know 

how many non-effectives he will allow him of 
& ſis complement, how many men are to be on 
: duty, in order to have an opportunity of ma- 
4 King complaints, that they are too much fa- 
gd by the ſervice; he ſends for the ſer- 
eants, to recommend to them lenity, and ſe- 
EY in all that ſhall happen in his company, 
T1 5 
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ſtrictly forbidding them to give an account of 
it to any but himſelf. This is the method 
by which this officer acquires the right of ſay. 


ing, I have ſerved thirty years; conſtantly en. 


deavouring (unleſs he is carried away by other 
paſſions) ro ſave penny upon penny from the 
allowance of his company, in order to make 
himſelf amends for what it has coſt him, to 
get wherewithal to retire and.live quietly at 


home, when he ſhall have obtained the order 


of the croſs of St Lewis; inſomuch that one 


might muſter up a whole army of theſe little 


penſioners, that are diſperſed all over the king: 
dom; the greateſt: part of whom are neither 


decayed with age, nor diſabled by any wounds 


received, and have quitted the ſervice at the 
very time they were fitte{t for it. Certainly 


exceptions may be made to all that I have 


been advancing. But I ſpeak in the general; 
and it is not to be wondered at: neverthelel; 
they ate very nearly the ſame kind of men 2 
compoſed the body of infantry under M. de 
Turenne : but the events that have happened 
in the military ſtate ſince that time, muſt, of 


neceſſity, have cauſed this great change. I. 
the firſt place, the confiderable increaſe mac 


in the army, has put it out of our power to 
make a proper choice of officers; and if we 
have but a two years war that is a little briſk, We 
are obliged (though the lower nobility in France 


be very numerous) to look out for ſubaltem 
among a ſet of men never deſigned for for 
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the military, I mean the citizens and tradeſ- 
people. Beſides, the pay of the officers is ſo 
ſcanty, chiefly in time of war, that it is im- 
poſſible for any one to equip himſelf properly, 
and to ſupport that rank C, life, without ha- 
ving a penſion of at leaſt ſix hundred livres 
from his family. A great number of them, on 
that account, quit the ſervice, or never enter 
lit; inſomuch that the poor. nobility of the 
kingdom are obliged to keep at home in their 
province, where they grow clowniſh and con- 
temptible; whereas they might ſoon make 
a figure, in caſe they were in a condition 
Jof cmbracing the profeſſion of arms. It is 
this reaſon likewiſe that contributes moſt to 
the diſcouragement of officers, and the decay 
of diſcipline. The pay of a captain of in- 
fantry commonly makes out three parts of his 
Whole income. I do not know what it was 
formerly: but ſuppoſing that he had then no 
more than the half of what he has now, 
(which is incredible), his pay muſt ſtill have 
been infinitely better, conſidering that the 
price of proviſions is more than double to what 
= ws then. Men are influenced either by in- 
ereſt or honour ; nay, the firſt motive is often 
= confounded with the laſt. If this is the caſe, 
ict is always the moſt concealed and moſt 
powerful ſpring. Although the object of in- 
ereſt is the moſt remote from the point which 
FB they ought to aſpire to, it is nevertheleſs the 
na they aim at the more directly, as it can 
3 be done with ſuch ſecrecy. Now, it is certain, 
; 4 000 , at 
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that the diſcipline which ought to be enforced 
does not always agree with the advantages of. 
ficers would willingly make by the ſervice : on 
the contrary, it may occaſion {ome loſſes, which 
they ſhould generouſly ſacrifice to the good of 
the ſervice. This indeed is ſeldom done, 
Bur it more frequently happens, that the ir- 
tereſt of the officer being contrary to that of 
the ſervice, the firſt generally prevails. : 
His narrow circumſtances, the ſmalneſs of 
his pay, and the difficulty he has to ſubſiſ, 
not decently, but barely, keep him in co 
{tant fear of loſing a ſoldier, (for a ſoldier is 
the fortieth part of his ſubſtance). Thus al 
his care and attention are taken up by the 
meaneſt and moſt pitiful views of advantage. 
Hence that general impunity, the ſource of 
every diſorder. Therefore, among the belt- 
diſciplined troops in foreign countries, we find 
that a captain has much better pay than ut 
France. And what vigour in command, vigr 
lance in the ſervice, exactneſs in duty, emi 
lation and deſire to inſtruct one's ſelf, or ger 
tleman-like behaviour, can there be expected 
from a man that is ever diſcontented with bl 
profeſſion, conſtantly employed about mean 
to ſubſiſt in ir, or to give it up, and waiting 
wich impatience for the time of quitting it to; 
advantage. e — 
Diſtreſs of circumſtances, of courſe, renders I 
the mind ſtupid and abaſes the ſoul ; it ext 
guilhes courage, and infallibly benumbs 1 as 3 
1 talen. 
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talents. In a word, an officer ought to live by 
his word, and expect his fortune from it. A 
point of view therefore muſt be offered him, 
whoſe charms are powerful enough to make 
him ſacrifice the preſent intereſt to a future 
chance that flatters his ambition. To be 
blind with reſpect to this article, is as much 
as refuſing to remedy the vices that would 
cauſe the loſs of the infantry. So much 
with regard to private intereſt. 3 
As for emulation and ambition, an officer 
of infantry cannot reaſonably have any. The 
only points in view that are propoſed to him 
at preſent, are eaſily caſt up. He may be- 
come a brigadier at the age of threeſcore, or 
threeſcore and ten: but of two thouſand per- 
ſons that enter the ſervice, ſcarce one comes 
to it. Nay, even when he is honoured with 
chat rank, he has oftentimes nothing to ſub- 
fiſt on. He ſeriouſly dreads ſometimes his 
being made a general officer ; becauſe, by re- 
ſigning his former commiſſion, he has nothing 
left him to live in a way becoming a private 
perſon, far leſs like an officer of that rank. 
At the ſame age, he may aſpire no higher 
chan to a King's lieutenancy, or a majority 
of five or fix thouſand livres per annum, (how 
ſeldom does this happen! ): theſe are the 
bounds, But let us conſider, what are the 
means to come at them. 1 
Some, convinced of the intereſt the colo- 
nel's family has, will ſacrifice the King's ſer- 
- 9 9 2 dee 
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vice with a moſt cringing complaiſance, and 
neglect every thing that would be for the ho. 
nour of the regiment, in cafe they find it dif 
pleaſing to the colonel. If a lieutenant or enſi 
has the good fortune to pleaſe him, then hei; 
a man of ability, and the colonel is the firſt to 
conclude a bargain, or bring about the demiſſa 
of an old officer, in order to get him a com- 
pany, even to the prejudice of ſuch as haut 
been longer in the ſervice. Others, uncertain 
of the ſucceſs which ſuch cringing methods 
may have, or being too proud to ſubmit, 
{eek to fall out with him, contradict him in 
every thing, endeavour to form a party in the 
regiment, and, be it right or wrong, make it 
their buſineſs to be always of an opinion con- 
trary to his. The conſequence of all this is 
that the regiment is without ſubordination and 
without diſcipline. The court becomes 20 
quainted with it; and, in both caſes, the co 
lonePs family employs all its intereſt to get 
this lieutenant-colonel preferred. And as ti 
one as well as the other know, that thele are 
the moſt ſure and ſhorteſt means to get pre 
ferment, and commonly have nothing elle to 
expect, ſhould they even ſerve twenty yeals 
longer; it is rare that they take any oth 
means bur ſuch as I have been ſpeaking of 
Thoſe are the moſt ſenſible and wiſeſt, who 
at the end of five and thirty years, finding 
their health impaired, and their ſubſtance e 
tirely ſpent, exchange a tireſome ind pain 9 
| | | 110, il 
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life, which in the end neither promiſes ad- 
vantage nor flatters ambition, for a little pen- 
hon to retire withal. e 
It is in this manner that the career of all 
our officers ends. They enter the ſervice with 
a fooliſh and immoderate eagerneſs, pals their 
days there in ignorance and criminal idleneſs, 
and quit it with an averſion and contempt but 
too well grounded: whereas, not ſixty years 
$200, captains were found in many regiments 
of infantry, capable of commanding diviſions 
of a line: and I have heard many veterans 
Jay, that ſome of them had turned out very 
good general officers, no longer than thirty or 
forty years ago; and that, at the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz in the year 1685, many 
of thoſe that then quitted the ſervice, were 
:mployed as general officers in foreign ſer- 
ices. _ 55 ETSY 
As for thoſe of our officers that are called 
qors, (that is to ſay, majors, adjutants and 
lubadjutants), of whom I have not yet ſpo- 
ken, they are the moſt uſeful part of the in- 
fantry; and perhaps we ſhould, without them, 
have entirely loſt the notion of diſcipline. 
hat which renders them more attentive to 
The good of the ſervice, proceeds from their 
Paving a more particular charge than the o- 
hers, and no troop or company of their own, 
onſequently no intereſt to thwart it. Ne- 
f ertheleſs, the greateſt part of them, either 
t of weakneſs, or complaiſance to their bro- 
J ther- 
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ther-officers, whoſe reproaches or enmity they 
fear, are remiſs in the ſervice and in the diſci. 
pline, keeping always thoſe talents to them. 
ſelves, which, ſhould they make uſe of then, 
would only ſerve to diſturb their daily peace 
and comfort of life. Beſides, their pay is ſo 
ſmall, that they are all obliged, in order to 
_ ſupply the unavoidable charges of their em- 
ployment, to receive a certain ſum from the 
captains ; which they certainly would be de 
prived of, ſhould a company, though ever { 
deficient, not paſs as complete, at the reviey 
of the commillary ; inſomuch that the major 
and adjutants, whoſe principal duty it is to 
keep up the diſcipline, and ſee the military 
laws executed, are at preſent compelled to 
do juſt the contrary ; to deceive the King 
every day, and to take a pecuniary penſion ol 
their brother-officers, as a falary for the ut 
faithful diſcharging of their duty. In ever 
other ſervice, the major is the third perſon ol 
the regiment, and a quartermaſter or adj 
tant is charged with all the diſtributions, 20 
counts, and the aſſigning of quarters. The 
adjutants among us have a very painful and 
laborious poſt, eſpecially in campaigns ; and 
as they are not allowed a ſufficient ſubſiſtence, iſ 
they no ſooner have obtained the brevet 8 

rank of captain, but they employ every me. 
thod, even to the neglecting of their duty 
to be appointed to a company ; and we i 
dom ſee now-a-days any more old aliens 2 
8 | tha 
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that commiſſion; ſo that there is a neceſſity 
to beſtow it on lieutenants that will condeſcend 
to accept of it, for obtaining the above brevet 
or rank. | 
As for the ſoldiers, I believe there can be 
none of a better kind than in France. We 
take them from the country and towns. The 
peaſants are commonly well limbed, brave, 
and vigorous. The handicraftſmen have not 
always the ſame good qualities. Being brought 
lup in towns, and enfeebled by debauchery and 
2 looſe life, they oftentimes are more intelli- 
gent than the others, but cannot acquire the 
{ame qualifications, unleſs at the end of a cer- 
tain time : and, in caſe they are properly of- 
Wficered, one may find among them fit perſons 
to be employed as good non-commiſſioned of- 
ficers, provided they can be brought to be 
prudent and tractable. For the reſt, I think 
It a great error to believe, that our ſoldiers 
cannot be fo obedient and well-diſciplined as 
the Germans are. I have ſeen ſome of them 
among the Pruſſians, (whoſe daily diſcipline 
Ws one of the moſt ſevere, and where the leaſt 
falſe ſtep or neglect is inſtantly punithed with an 
FW undred laſhes), remarkable on account of their 
Leatneſs, addreſs, and ſubmiſſion. Ir muſt 
W=cvcrtheleſs be owned, that they are natu- 
; rally more curious, talkative, and fatirical, 
f than other nations. From thence proceeds 
| Bi lit reſpect and confidence they have in 
meir officers, (whoſe low circumſtances, and 
J indecent 


view, that not long ago ſo many wiſe ordi 


concerning the ſervice. Let me however be 


the moſt clear- ſighted, but his propoſal uni- 


the origin is unknown, has for ever given i 
ſanction to, and which no body would dar 
take the liberty to attack. But is it fit to de 
cide, with ſo little examination and ſo much 
prepoſſeſſion, things that determine the * | 
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indecent condition, ſometimes put them be- 
low the ſoldier), eſpecially when they are bon 
of a creditable family, and have been in x 
way of receiving a certain education; which 
is common enough among them. Such i; 
the character of French ſoldiers ; and I own, 
that though they want the moſt eſſential que 
lifications for a ſoldier, which are obedience 
and ſubmiſſion, I know none of a better di- 
poſition, and that are more proper to be made 
excellent troops. 
This is all I could perceive and underſtand 
of the cauſes and effects of our want of diſc 
pline. Every body is ſenſible of the income. 
niencies ariſing from it, and fears the conle- 
quences that will thence enſue. The King is 
willing to obviate them; and it is with this 


nances and excellent regulations have been ifſua 
allowed to ſay, that cuſtom always prevall, 
and often againſt reaſon. It is enough for i 
that a thing has been, or is ſtill, to induce 
us to let it always remain ſo. A man not 
only would be looked upon as a monſter by 


verſally condemned; which cuſtom, of which 


0 
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of princes, nations, and empires? It is ſuffi- 


ciently known, that moſt of our ordinances 


are judiciouſly drawn up, and properly digeſt- 
ed; yet they increaſe ſo prodigiouſſy, that it 
is impoſſible for an officer, be his application 
ever ſo great, to underſtand them well, and 
be thoroughly inſtructed in them. Beſides, 
this multiplicity of laws has ſomething in it 
unbecoming, one might even ſay dangerous 
and prejudicial to authority; and it is a certain 
proof of their not being executed. Ir would 
be much more advantageous to the ſervice, if 
ſuch as are not regarded, were ſuppreſſed, 
which would conſiderably abridge the code 
nilitaire, and if no new ones were publiſhed 
on the ſame ſubject, - as they ſerve no other 
purpoſe but to publiſh impunity, and autho- 


riſe diſobedience. It is in vain to hope, that 


Wy ordinances it is poſlible to prevent all thoſe 
ales that may happen. Circumſtances vary 
nfinitely, chiefly in military crimes and of- 
fences. In keeping to the letter of the law, one 
is oft-rimes extremely puzzled ; and it is eaſy 
or ſuch as know to interpret it, to change 


and elude its meaning. We may therefore 


onclude, that laws are in no manner ſuffi- 


lent to regulate armies; that there ought to 


Wc living laws at the head of troops; and that 
is much more ealy for princes to make 
Vood captains, than ordinances without flaws, 
r that ſtand in no need of amendments. 
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end, it is neceſſary I ſhould ſay a word cop 


very loldier, in an engagement or diſorder, u 
knoy his place again; becauſe every diviſion 
conſiſting only of two hundred men, which! 
ſuppoſe to have been drawn up four men deep 


tremely eaſy for a ſoldier, even the leaſt i 
telligent, to know very near at what diſtand 


0" a 595-4 that we have not been able to clear up, 1. 
our battalions of old, then diſpoſed by diviſions, each diwi ſon 


Before I proceed to ſhew the means whit 
appear moſt convenient for attaining thi 


cerning the order of our battalions. Þ 
fore pikes were quite diſuſed, they were d 
vided into three diviſions ; the right and ld 
were compoſed of our muſketeers, and the 
centre of pike-men. * According to this diſpe 
fition, every battalion had three colours, on 
for each diviſion, in whoſe centre they wer 
placed; by means whereof it was eaſy for 6 


had but fifty in front; and thus it was en 


he was off from his colour; it could rarel 
happen that he ſhould have loſt view of it, bil 
at the firſt fight he could know again his rat 
and file. Every one of theſe diviſions mal 
(as I may ſay) a battalion, which render 


The journal de Trevoux on this paſſage runs thus: l 
© have obſerved in this performance a point of our anc 


< their colour, in whoſe centre it was placed. We ſhould not hat 
<« ventured to call in queſtion this fact, had we been very "88 
te tain, that it was not inſerted by another hand than the 
& thor, or left in through too much indulgence.” We bay 
been informed, that the author of the treatiſe on the legion! 
ſeen this controverted point, and has approved of it. Fot l 
Teaſon we place it here, £1 a 
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he maneuvre more diſtin, and the com- 
and more eaſy ; likewiſe whenever any 
movement was required, the uſual manner of 
xpreſſing themſelves was by diviſions, half- 
diviſions, and quarter-diviſtons. © This proves 
hat theſe diviſions were looked upon as a ſe- 
Warate body, in the manner as we now ſpeak 
ff half-ranks, quarter-ranks, half-quarter ranks, 
on giving the command to an entire batta- 
jon. * Theſe diviſions had ſmall intervals be- 
Ween them; and, by means of this diſpoſi- 
jon, any one of the three could be broke, and 
Wally, without cauſing the leaft confuſion in 
he two others. Laſtly, Every diviſion made 
s nancuvres as the battalions at preſent do. 
ince the ſuppreſſion of the pikes, the infan- 
ry has remained almoſt in the ſame form. 
he ſtrength of our battalions has little va- 
ed. The number of men in each never was 
uch above or below ſix hundred, and com- 
uting the companies at the commencement of 
campaign, they may commonly be reckoned at 
at number under arms. Vet ſince the muſket 
become the ſole weapon of the infantry, there 
as been no more any diſtinction in our bat- 
lions; they have made but one body, which, 
has been thought, ought not to be ſeparated 
order of battle, and is made to march and 
hake its maneuvres as formerly a ſingle divi- 
Dn did. The battalions often, at the end of 
e campaign, have been reduced to the third 
art of the number of their men; and this 
Pp 2 undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly is the reaſon, why it has been 
found expedient to join the three colours, and 
place them in the centre. But, in this diſpo- 
ſition, they ſcarce ſerve at all the purpoſe 
they were deſigned for; which is, that they 
ſhould be a point of view and rallying to the 
whole body of men that owns them. Fox, 
| ſuppoſing our battalions to have an hundre 
and fifty men in front,: it often happens, in 
paſſing a wood, hedges or thickets, and even 
when a battalion fires much, that the ſoldies 
on the right and left, quite loſe ſight of their 
colours : if they are broke, they know not on 
which fide to rally; if they are marching for- 
ward, they incline either to the right or'the 
left, becauſe they know not how far diſtant 
they are from the colours. 1 
On rallying a battalion, there is a neceſſity! 
that thoſe of the right and left wait, till ſuch 
as are neareſt the centre be drawn up; becaule 
the great diſtance that is between them and 
the colours, prevents their knowing at the firl 
glance where their company is to form. Be. 
ſides, it is very difficult that an hundred and 
fifty men ſo much extended without any im 

terval, eſpecially when they muſt march clok 
can move without floating. This obliges them 
to march very flow; and the battalions like 
| wiſe have too often ſeveral of their men preſ-i 
ed out, and are thereby broke. There 15108 
other remedy for preventing this accident ＋ 
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by halting; and if this happens in preſence of 
the enemy, the men run a great riſk of being 
beaten : the ſoldier finds himſelf out of his 
rank, and out of ſight of his officer, and can 

thereby much eaſier conceal himſelf, or run 
way. To avoid theſe inconveniencies, the 
cavalry are drawn up by ſquadrons, without 
which it would be impoſſible to march pro- 
perly. The third part of this treatiſe will 
ſhew why I have been obliged to make this 
digreſſion. N 


N KT 1h 


Of the Legion. 


T' obviate all thoſe errors and inconve- 
niencies J juſt have been ſpeaking of, and 
Win order to conſult the advantage of the 
French infantry, and give it a more proper 
regulation than it has at preſent, it is abſo- 
lutely requiſite to make uſe of inſtant and 
ſpeedy remedies, that are eaſy and ſuitable to 
the genius of the nation, yet at the ſame time 
ſuch as may produce an effect that will anſwer 
the end. Nothing is certainly more eaſy than 
this. Marſhal Saxe, in 1732, wrote a treatiſe on 
war, in which he ſays, The Romans conquer- 
ed all nations,“ Oc. as above, p. 33.1 0. to the 
ed of the page. As the buſineſs in hand at pre- 
ſent 
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in a condition to make as much of theirs, 


and another company of fifty light-armed 


ſter, four brigadiers or ſerjeants, forty-four 
grenadiers, and a drum. All the other com- 


ry major, or major of the legion, a chaplain, 


battalion-men in the manner they are _ 


ſent is to make an alteration in the infantry, 
M. Saxe propoſes to form it into legions, Me 
have had ſuch in the time of Lewis XI.; and 
the military in France is ſo conſiderable, tha 
their bodies of infantry may very well ſuppon 
the idea of that name: few other powers are 


Every legion therefore will conſiſt of four 
regiments, every regiment of four batralions 
every. battalion of four companies, and every 
company of four ſquads. Beſides this, every 
regiment will have one company of fifty foot- 
grenadiers, one troop of fifty horſe-grenadier, 


men. Each troop of horſe-grenadiers will con- 
fiſt of a captain, a lieutenant, a quarterma- 


panies will likewiſe have a captain, a lieute- 
nant, two ſerjeants, four corporals, four lance- 
corporals, forty grenadiers or fuſileers, and a 
drum. Every battalion will have a command 
ant and an enſign ; every regiment a colone}, 
a lieutenant-colonel, an adjutant and ſub-adjv- 
tant; and each legion will have a legionary 
general, or general of the legion, a legiona- 
a ſurgeon, and a drum- major. 
The horſe-grenadiers will be armed and 2c. 
coutred as dragoons are; the grenadiers and 


ane 
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and the light-armed men will have fowling- 
pieces, a bayonet, and a cartridge-box only. 
All the cloathing of the legion will be uni- 
form, regulated in the manner as it ſhall pleaſe 
his Majeſty ; and the expence will be defray- 
ed by the uſual fund or allowance. A detail 
of the pay of the ſeveral ranks will be given 
hereafter. | ; e 
From henceforth a legion will be in the 
place of a brigade, and be a perpetual one. It 
will ſubſiſt equally in time of peace and war, 
and have ſeveral advantages evidently ſuperior 
to a brigade. It will incamp, march, and 
fight together, unleſs orders are given to the 
contrary. Nothing is more ſimple, nor more 
advantageous than its order, for facilitating 
any maneuvre ; and though it be a body 
conſiſting of more than four thouſand men, 
comprehending the . officers, it will notwith- 
W ſtanding be eaſier to move than a ſingle batta- 
lion. The natural way of each part being di- 
vided into even numbers, will, of conſequence, 
make it ſuſceptible of all forms and diſpoſt- 
tions. The method of commanding it is 
ſimple and uniform: An officer that has ſeen 
and commanded one, is able, in like manner, 
to command all the others, and ſure to be 
<qually underſtood by all of them. It will al- 
ways tight with advantage, let the ground be 
What it will, on account of the diſpoſition it 
can make, and the facility of changing it fo 
inſtantly, according as need ſhall require. It 
89 15 
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is mixed with infantry, and cavalry forme 
and drawn from the ſame infantry,. and hy 
as great attachment to it, as theſe two bodis 
hitherto have had averſion to each other, | 
is trained up to the firing and manœuvres d 
the infantry, and compoſed of old, brave 
and known ſoldiers, whoſe age, wounds, and 
marches, render them ſomewhat unfit for hs 
ing foot-ſoldiers. 

Another conſiderable advantage which al 
gion has over a brigade, is, that, on account 
of the latter being formed of regiments which 
oftentimes are entire ſtrangers to one another, 
they have much leſs confidence in each other; 
there being a variety and a difference in thei 
methods of performing the ſervice. The ſams 
words do not ſignify the fame things among 
them; and it rarely happens, that the beat 
ings of the one are intelligible to the other 
Sometimes they are of different nations, whid 
makes a good underſtanding berwixt then 
{till more difficult to be kept up. Beſide 
the regiments which compoſe the brigades ars 
changed ſeveral times in a campaign; anl 
thoſe regiments which are not the oldeſt in il 
brigades, are as often obliged to change thel 
method of ſervice. The brigadier, who com 
monly looks upon any other regiments in 4 
brigade beſides his own, as ſtrangers to bin 
doth very little, or ſcarce at all, meddle vidi 
what concerns the detail of their n on 


dciplings and, as I may ſay, is their rige a 
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only during the day of action. Thus the little 
knowledge that the corps and the chief have 
Jof each other, becomes at that time extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the ſervicſe. 

[ tet out with deſiring, that no body will 
ſuffer himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed againſt the 
large allowances I propoſe for a number of of- 
cers; for it will be ſeen at the end, that the 


Wions, than that of a like number of infantry 
on the footing it is kept at preſent. With- 


obliged to go a-recruiting, all the others ſhall 
eceive no pay during the time of their ab- 


t be in extraordinary caſes, and in caſe of 
ickneſs. = „ | 

| The general of the legion will have twelve 
Shouſand livres per annum, in time of war as 
ell as peace : for it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
chief of a corps to make a figure, and have 
rherewithal to live up to his dignity. This 


yes of foreigners, and be an agreeable object 
or all the military, who henceforth are in a 
vay of aſpiring to it. He will now, and at 


ll times, be choſen from among the beſt lieu- 


W-nant-colonels of the infantry, without ha- 

ng regard either to regiments or ſeniority. 
e muſt be a man of experience, prudent, and 
on in the troops to be ſuch, and conſe- 
UE Juently reſpected. He is to know the ſervice 


29 perfectly, 


W-xpence of the legions is leſs, by ſome mil- 
put computing all the ſtaff- ofſicers who are not 


Wence : nor ſhall any relief be allowed, unleſs 


vill render the ſervice more reſpectable in the 
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perfectly, and underſtand exactly the diſciplin 
and manceuvres of the infantry ; and, abo 
all, to have a talent for commanding. Sup. 
poſing that the King transforms the hundred 
and ſixty-two bartalions he actually has in hj 
ſervice, into legions, which will make on 
thirty legions, and ſomething above it; it j 
to be believed, that there will be found a ſuf-W 
ficient number of good officers to be put al 
the head of the legions; and that, for the fy 
ture, the number of ſuch as are capable di 
this dignity, will, without proportion, be {til 
greater than it is at preſent. 
The general of a legion will have the ſam: 
rank, and do the ſame duty as a brigadier; 
which rank will then be ſuppreſſed. Lil; 
him, he will be promoted to a marechal d 
camp, whenever the King thinks proper ui 
advance him; at which time he ſhall give wi 
his legion. He will propoſe fit perſons for al 
ſuch poſts in the ſtaff as become vacant, up 
the major, lieutenant-colonel, commandantisal 
battalions, adjutants and ſubadjutants, as lon 
as he is at the head of his legion: and 
ſhall not abſent himſelf from it, unleſs for ve 
good reaſons; in which caſe he may obtai 
the King's leave for it. : =_ 
It is evident, that ſuch an officer, at t 
head of a corps, will perfectly know every "ll 
{on belonging to it. Having no other interel 
than that of the ſervice, and his fortune de 3 
pending on none but the King and his 4 1 
c 
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city, the court will be thoroughly informed of 
all that ſhall happen in the infantry, how the 
colonels and the other officers apply to their 
duty, and of rhe different talents of each, 
which this general is to take care to cultivate 
and employ. Being reſpectable on account of 
his experience, ſervice, and the figure he 
makes, he naturally will be feared and eſteem- 
ed; which are two things abſolutely neceſſary 
for a chief of a corps. | 
The Colonel may be choſen in the manner 
Fs is now done, from among thoſe young 
Treople who are deſigned by their birth for 
the command of regiments, and which may 
be continued to be fold ; except that, on ſup- 
Wpoling the whole French infantry was formed 
Winto thirty legions, the King might oblige the 
Wiventy-three new colonels he is to appoint to 
be pur at the head of the hundred and twenty 
We2iments, to pay each of them thirty thou- 
Wand livres, which is the ordinary price for 
e youngeſt regiments of infantry ; and from 
Wine fix hundred and ninety-nine thouſand 
res, which this would produce, and one 
hundred and twenty or thirty thouſand livres 
e is to add thereto, all the colonels might be 
Peimburſed whatever they have paid above 
Wiirty thouſand livres for their regiments, and 
WF of them would then uniformly be reduced 
V that. price. This would likewiſe open a 
Vo preferment for young people of high - 
With, that are not very rich, and who it is 


2 proper 
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proper ſhould be advanced, upon finding tha 
they have inclination and talents for ir. Thy 
colonels might continue to propoſe fit perſoꝶ 
for replacing the vacant commiſſions in thei i 
regiments, excepting all thoſe of the ſtaff, Ml 
In this manner the ſubordination would be 
very well eſtabliſhed, and the colonel alway 
preſerve a proper authority in his regiment, 
He would be in a fair way of learning his pro 
feſſion, and aſking leſſons, and the advice of 
the general, who naturally is the perfon tha 
is to give them; inſtead of being at a lo, 
as at preſent, from a wrong-placed pride, who 
to addreſs himſelf to, (and ſometimes he com 
ſults ſuch as have an intereſt in deceiving him), 
He would find in the ſame legion opportunity 
for emulation, on account of the other three 
colonels that ſerve along with him; inſtead 
of being left, as he now is, to his own wil 
alone, and every one, as I may ſay, ſtanding 
by himſelf at the head of his regiment, no ex 
ample rouſes his zeal, nor awakens him from 
the common lethargy. By this means, 4 
great misfortune in the infantry would ſurely 
be avoided, which occaſions the total loſs d 
ſubordination, and draws after it all the othe i 
military defects; I mean, the ſeeing of cbi- 
dren juſt come out of college, at the head of 2 
corps, which, on account of their little * 
perience, they are unable to command, and E 
whoſe unbridled youth conſtantly prompts them 
off 
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o things abſolutely contrary to the military 
hrofeſſion. | TON IN 
The young colonels would always be under 
Ine regulations and inſtruction of a complete 
Woldier ; who would moderate their paſſions, 
Worm their ideas on principles they never could 
ofe ſight of, on their becoming general offi- 
Fers; becauſe theſe colonels muſt all at once 
De promoted to the rank of marechals de 
Wn, and never be made generals of legions. 
WI bus having got a good tincture of the ſervice 
Wn the infantry, it would be eaſy to {ee whe- 
her or not they have the qualifications requi- 
tie for greater commands. IG 

W On the footing things are at preſent, a co- 
Wonel ſometimes is preferred to the poſt of bri- 
adier and marechal de camp, without ever 
Wny body having had an opportunity to exa- 
nine his talents to the bottom, and knowing 
With certainty what capacity he has. I avoid 
Wpcaking of certain diſhonourable practices, as 
Ihe ſelling of commiſſions, and others that 


hich in the legion could not happen; all 
he world knows, that ſeveral colonels, in 
mes paſt, have been accuſed of theſe things. 
be colonels will rank with one another in the 
ion, according to their ſeniority. 
General officers trained up in ſuch ſchools, 
beying choſe rules given them, would cer- 
amy learn the art of commanding, and 
'Sht be better inſtructed than they are at 


preſent 


9893 
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ave been made with reſpect to cloathing, 
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preſent in the cavalry and infantry; for there 
are colonels of infantry that become marechul 
de camp, who never have commanded for 
twenty-four hours, nor even ever made a body 
of fifty troopers go through their evolutions, 
His pay will be three hundred livres per month, 
The lieutenant-colonel will continue as ſuch, 
and be among the number of the hundred and 
twenty. The King at preſent will nominate 
to that dignity the firſt commanding officer 
of battalions of infantry : he will continue to 
aſſiſt the colonel in all his functions, and en- 
Joy, in his abſence, the ſame prerogatives he 

has. For the future, the oldeſt commandant 
of each regiment is to be preferred to that 
rank. There is no doubt, but that a lieute- 
nant-colonel, who has a view of being pre- 
ferred to the rank of general of a legion, and 
knows that his fortune depends not on the ca- 
price of private perſons, yet that he cannot 
come to the rank, unleſs his good ſervice Þ 
certified to the King by the colonels of the le. 
gion as well as the general; I ſay, there 1s 10 
doubt but that ſüch a lieutenant-colonel wil 
ſacrifice every thing for obtaining that rank 
and ſolely apply his mind to the diſcharge «i 
his duty. He will not affect being in a bal 
ſtate of health, nor neglect his profeſſion, u 
order to obtain a King's lieutenancy, provided I 
he finds himſelf fit to be preferred to a legion. 

= And I am certain, that every lieutenant· colo- 1 


nel who then would aſk preferment, out. 1 i 
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W have his demand granted; for he would not 
make it but with very good reaſon. His pay 


This is enough to make him live comfortably. 


wiſe keep their commiſſions ; and in order to 
increaſe their number to four hundred and 
Weighty, the King might, without having re- 
gard to ſeniority, chuſe the reſt from among 
W the captains of infantry, on their being pro- 
poſed as above mentioned. Theſe commiſ- 
Wiions, for the future, will be filled up by chuſing 
Wiuch as have moſt applied themſelves to the 
Wicrvice. They are to have two hundred livres 
er month, which will enable them to live in a 
Wocnteel manner. This rank will offer the firſt 
Wopportunity for diſcerning better the talents of 
Wan officer, who, not having any longer a com- 
Wpany of his own, will entirely give himſelf up 
Wo his duty and the diſcipline. On his co- 
Wining to that rank, he will likewiſe be in a 
condition, on account of his age and func- 
ons, to inſtruct and apply himſelf more in 
hatever concerns the buſineſs of the ſoldier. 


Peſides, it is certain, that, taking from the 


olonels, lieutenant-colonels, and command- 


Puts of battalions, the enjoying of companies, 


bey will be made to give themſelves entirely 


f up to the ſervice; they will be delivered from 


= Il complaiſance or intereſt, which oftentimes 
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: akes them act with reſpect to it, as our good 
= 5 majors 


will be two hundred and fifty livres per month. 


The commanders of battalions will like 


auſes them to treſpaſs againſt diſcipline, and 
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majors act at preſent, From among theſs 
commandants of battalions, lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and even adjutants and captains, hence 
forward, the major of the legion will be tz. 
ken, whoſe employment will be the ſame 3 
that of a brigade- major; which laſt commiſ. 
Gon, on account of the former, will be entire 
ly ſuppreſſed. An allowance of fix thouſand 
livres is propoſed to be given him. This yil 
appear a conſiderable one, but his employ 
ment is not leſs ſo: there is a neceſſity of his 
being in a condition, even in time. of peace, 
to keep horſes ſuitable to his rank, and con- 
venient for his employment, and that he may 
always be kept in readineſs, and habituated to 
command on horſeback. Moreover, he wil 
oftentimes be obliged to go about from one 
garriſon to another, whenever the legion | 
ſeparated ; and it is fit he ſhould be no more! 
penſioner of the captain's, as the ſame is no# 
practiſed, under the colour of ſaving the ex 
pences of ſecretaries and others. In ſhort, | 
thought it a matter of importance to makt 
this employment deſirable, which requires ſo 
much pains and abilities. Beſides, there wil 
be no more than thirty of them in the infan 
try; and it is to be hoped, that at preſent *M 
ſufficient number of officers will be found c- 
pable of being intruſted therewith, and tha 
in proceſs of time, many more, in much . 
ger proportion, will qualify themſelves fol 1 
this employment. To this time the majos 
achutan" BY 
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adjutants and ſubadjutants, have been, as I may 
ay ſo, ſolely charged with all the moſt im- 
portant and fatiguing duties of the ſervice; 
nevertheleſs their allowances have been very 
inſignificant in time of peace, and ſtill more 
Wo in time of war; which makes it impoſſible 
or many officers, that would be very fit for 
this employment, to apply to it. — The ad- 
Wucants will remain ſuch, and do the ſame 
Wiutics they do now. They will have an al- 
Wowance of eighteen hundred livres each ; by 
cans of which, and having a view of being 
referred to the majority of a legion, they 
vill not ſeek to quit their commiſſion for a 
Wonpany, bur ſtick cloſe to their duty; which 
Wil become more agreeable to them to execute; 
Wccauſe, inſtead of being conſtantly contra- 
Wiictcd in their functions, as they are at pre- 
Went, they will find themſelves ſupported and 
Wountenanced by the general of the legion. 
As for the ſubadjutants, that poſt will be 
led up by ſuch enſigns and lieutenants as 
ill be choſen for this new commiſſion ; which 
en at this time is executed by them, but 
thout any allowance, and is the occaſion that 
one apply themſelves ro it, and that fre- 
Wc change is made in the perſons that take 
upon them. — They will have fixty livres 
= month. With ſuch majors, adjutants and 
badjutants, we may be ſure, that the mili- 
ey laws will be equally and uniformly ob- 
ved in every corps; becauſe theſe officers are 
- Rr : the 
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the life of diſcipline, and will depend more 
on the general of the legion than the colone, 
As to what relates to the captains, lieutenant, 
and enſigns, they will remain ſuch as they ar 
at preſent, and do the ſame duty. The con 
dition of a captain in the legion is better tha 
it has been hitherto, conſidering the leſſening 
of their ordinary expences, the augmentation 
of the gratification-money, and that which 
is given for bringing recruits to the corp, 
In ſhort, all the officers will have wherewith- 
al to live up to their ranks ; but theſe vien 
are the only means that can make them {tick 
to their profeſſion. Beſides, it is certain, that, 
as they are a little more eaſy with regard t0 
their allowances, they will not ſacrifice to 1 
baſe lucre that duty, which now becomes dl 

much greater importance to them. 
As for the ſoldiers, it is known, that they att 
juſt ſuch as they are made to be, and certainly 
they will be good ſoldiers. The captain wil 
have it in his power to keep up his compaty 
and ſo many people will be concerned in h 
ving an eye upon it, that it will» be impoſſible 
for him to be wanting in it in the leaſt poi 
The light-armed men muſt always be cho 
ſen from the common companies of batralio 
men; they ought to be young, alert, wel 
limbed, ſtout, and well-exerciſed in firing 
Theſe men will be of great ſervice in the di 
of battle, and for all enterpriſes that requi "i 
quick and briſk execution. Their * 3 
z mM 
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muſt only have a brevet as lieutenant, and not 
be preferred to a company in the battalion, 
till after his having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the head of his company of -light-armed 
men. COS 
The horſe-grenadiers are to be compoſed 
of all thoſe brave ſoldiers that are known as 
uch, and are no more in a condition to ſerve 
afoot, either through infirmities or wounds 
eceived. They are likewiſe to be taken from 
he companies of the battalion, and their of- 
Ficers from the regiment, with approbation of 
he colonel. This troop will be of great uſe, 
ot only in giving to all the officers of the 
egion an idea of the ſervice of the caval- 
y, but ſerve as detachments, where there is 
deed of light troops, that can be depended 
pon. Beſides, this troop muſt always be 
omplete, and can march upon occaſion where 
eceſſity requires only a {mall body of cavalry. 
But, above all, in the day of a general action, it 
ill de infinitely uſeful, and J do believe it in 
och a moment capable of deciding the fate 
f a battle, as will be ſhewn hereafter. The 
aptain will have the ſame allowance as a 
aptain of dragoons has now; and thus he 
vill be very well for a captain of a regiment 
t foot. The number of grenadiers on foot 
ill be leſs than they are now, and will be at 
Haſt as good. I hope the light- armed men 
l ſerve to ſpare them a little ; conſidering, 
hat now-a-days a general officer can ſcarce 
TS: make 
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make a ſtep unleſs he has a convoy along with 
him, nor take a walk, where grenadiers ar 
not ordered to march and attend him, with- 
out being of any ſervice. By means of the 
light-armed men they will be delivered fron 
theſe unſerviceable fatigues, and we ſhall pre 
ſerve people that are only for occaſions of in- 
portance, and where there is a neceſſity far 
men of known bravery and ſteadineſs. Thu 
they will become ſtill more ſerviceable tha 
they are at preſent. Their captain will be he 
that has ſerved the longeſt of any in the reg 
ment; and by his rank he will naturally be 
of an age ſufficient to ſerve {till better tha 
the moſt part of thoſe now-a-days, who art 
at the head of a grenadier-company. 
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4 Of the Appointment of the Legion 
Bel determine the order in which ! 
body of men are to march, form, mal 
their manceuvres, fight, and incamp, it ib fe 
ceſſary to examine the nature of their ami 
and how they are compoſed ; to confide 
which is the chief uſe they may moſt com 
_ monly and uſefully be employed in; to give 11 
agreeable to this, a convenient and advan 
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eous diſpoſition ; and from thence to draw 


all the principles of that order in which it is 
to fight, form itſelf, make its maneuvres, 
march, and incamp. . 
The legion is a light body, mixed of infan- 
ry and light horſe. The infantry is of two 
kinds, one part heavy, the other light. I be- 
lieve one may expreſs one's ſelf thus on this 
head. The common infantry is that which 
makes out the principal part, and, as I may 
ay, the whole legion; for, of three thouſand 
Fight hundred grenadiers and ſoldiers it is 
ompoſed of, there are three thouſand two 
undred ſoldiers, armed and accoutred in the 
anner as thoſe of our regiments. It is in 
onſequence of this number, and the ſort or 
ature of the infantry that compoſes the le- 
gion, that it muſt be looked upon as a corps, 
hoſe principal deſtination ought to be to 
light in line. It will doubtleſs be made uſe of 
In the line of battle to ſeveral other purpoſes; -.. * 
Put theſe are ſubſequent ones, and of leſs im- 
portance than the former. It is therefore 
cedfu] to find out the beſt diſpoſition in which 
| can be put for fighting in line, and to 
ay down to theſe different armed troops the 
Pethod to ſupport and aſſiſt each other reci- 
—_— 4. 

L have faid above, at the end of the firſt 
Part of this treatiſe, and I believe have proved 
t, that the order in which our battalions at 
preſent are drawn up, is bad, and contrary to 
| all 
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all good principles. Their great extent ren. 
ders it difficult for them to move, and ex. 
tremely liable to floating, diſorder, and con. 
fuſion. Our troops having then frequently 
to do with others, whoſe fire is very formi- 
dable, to make ours correſpondent with theirs, 
we have thought proper to adopt the ſame 
method as foreigners. Whether this is a right 
or a wrong way, I ſhall not determine here, 


It is ſufficient to fay, that we intended by this} 


means to have our fire as briſk as that of the 
enemy. Therefore it will be proper to ac 
cuſtom them to be drawn up four deep, as ue 
ordinarily do, in order to avoid that floating, and 
{ſlowneſs of motion, which thin and extended 
corps are liable to. The four battalions ol 
which a regiment will conſiſt, will each be 2 
the diſtance of twenty feet from one anothe;, 
and the diſtance between each regiment wil 
always be double. Whatever motion a bat 


talion makes, or whatever ground it meelfi 


with, nay, let any accident whatſoever happel 
to it, all this, by means of theſe intervab 
will have little or no influence over the reſt d 
the regiment or of the legion; and as the It- 
tervals are very ſmall, they will {till draw the 
ſame aſliſtance and defence from each other: 


for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the battaliol 


of the enemy will venture to break themlſelvs 


to get between two battalions, the diſtance 
being too ſmall. The troop of horſe will be I 
divided into two, each divifion conſiſting d 


twenty” 
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wenty-four grenadiers in two ranks ; one of 
vhich will be placed at the diſtance of fifty 
,4ces in the rear, covering the interval of the 
wo battalions on the right; the other, at the 
ame diſtance, covering that of the two bat- 
alions on the left; and all the company of 
oot-grenadiers covering the interval in the 
Fentre of the regiment. This diſpoſition will 
Pe of prodigious advantage in an engagement. 
ne legion being chiefly a body of infantry, 
in commonly be drawn up oppoſite to the in- 
Wantry of the enemy. It will be more uſeful, 
Ind preferable in that caſe, that the grenadiers, 
pho are choice men, experienced and of 
own bravery, be placed beyond the reach 
f the enemy, who ſometimes fire before the 
ngagement begins; and as they would not be 
f greater uſe than the common battalion- 
Pen, (the horſe-grenadiers would be of lels 
Frvice), if they were drawn up in the line, it 
for chat reaſon propoſed, to place them at 
ity paces diſtance, in the rear of the batta- 
ons. Another advantage that will ariſe from 
Wis diſpoſition is, that the men in the batta- 
Wons ſeeing behind them, and within their 
each, three parties of their comrades, on 
$ ole ſteadineſs and intrepidity they can rely, 
Wd which oftentimes they have been witneſſes 
f, will be ſatisfied, that they will be well ſup- 
Td; and that, in caſe of neceſſity, their 
rear i ſure; and therefore will fight with 
ch greater reſolution, They likewiſe know, 
that 
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all good principles. Their great extent ren. 
ders it difficult for them to move, and &. 
tremely liable to floating, diſorder, and con. 
fuſion. Our troops having then frequently 
to do with others, whoſe fire is very formi- 
dable, to make ours correſpondent with theirs 
we have thought proper to adopt the ſame 
method as foreigners. Whether this is a right 
or a wrong way, I ſhall not determine here, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that we intended by this 
means to have our fire as briſk as that of the 
enemy. Therefore it will be proper to a& 
cuſtom them to be drawn up four deep, as we 
ordinarily do, in order to avoid that floating, and 
ſlowneſs of motion, which thin and extended 
corps are liable to. The four battalions of 
which a regiment will conſiſt, will each beat 
the diſtance of twenty feet from one anothe;, 
and the diſtance between each regiment vil 
always be double. Whatever motion a bat 
talion makes, or whatever ground it meet 
with, nay, let any accident whatſoever happel 
ro it, all this, by means of theſe interval 
will have little or no influence over the reſt d 
the regiment or of the legion; and as the it 
tervals are very ſmall, they will {till draw the 
ſame aſſiſtance and defence from each other 
for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the battali 
of the enemy will venture to break themſel'5i 
to get between two battalions, the diſtal 
being too ſmall. The troop of horſe will x 
divided into two, each divifion conſiſting d 
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wenty-four grenadiers in two ranks ; one of 
vhich will be placed at the diſtance of fifty 
,4ces in the rear, covering the interval of the 
wo battalions on the right; the other, at the 
ame diſtance, covering that of the two bat- 
alions on the left; and all the company of 
oot-grenadiers covering the interval in the 
entre of the regiment. This diſpoſition will 
De of prodigious advantage in an engagement. 
he legion being chiefly a body of infantry, 
ill commonly be drawn up oppoſite to the in- 
Wantry of the enemy. It will be more uſeful, 
nd preferable in that caſe, that the grenadiers, 
yho are choice men, experienced and of 
own bravery, be placed beyond the reach 
f the enemy, who ſometimes fire before the 
ngagement begins; and as they would not be 
f greater uſe than the common battalion- 
Den, (the horſe-grenadiers would be of leſs 
rice), if they were drawn up in the line, it 
for that reaſon propoſed, to place them at 
Wity paces diſtance, in the rear of the batta- 
ons. Another advantage that will ariſe from 
ls diſpoſition is, that the men in the batta- 
ons ſeeing behind them, and within their 
ach, three parties of their comrades, on 
noſe ſteadineſs and intrepidity they can rely, 
nd which oftentimes they have been witneſles 
f, will be ſatisfied, that they will be well ſup- 
A orted; and that, in caſe of neceſſity, their 
F<: is ſure; and therefore will fight with 
och greater reſolution. They likewiſe know, 
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that theſe grenadiers, who look upon thele- 
gion as their native country, and upon then- 
ſelves as having the honour of it to keep uy, 
will not ſuffer, without puniſhment, any ſol 
dier to take to flight, but make him repent 
his cowardice, at the expence of his life. Thus, 
we ſhall have a method almoſt certain, of 
keeping the men up in their ranks, in the face 
of the enemy, without poſting in the rear of 
the battalions ſuch a great number of officers 
who commonly are of no ſervice ; becauſe they 
being on foot, and fewer in number than the 
deſerters, inſtead of ſtopping them, are them- 
ſelves carried away, without being able to 
withſtand their impetuoſity. e 
By this method of retrenching part of our 
_ officers, we ſhall, notwithſtanding this dimr 
nution, follow that univerſally- received maxim 
in France, viz. Thar the valour and goodnel 
of our infantry depends upon the great num: 
ber of officers that are at the head of out bat 
talions, as it is only there that we make ul 
of them; for, in our detachments, we nee 
order more than two officers to fifty men. AC 
cording to our diſpoſition, we need put bit 
few in the rear of the legion, and at leaſt 
great a number in the front-rank as we do ® 
preſent. As for the light-armed men, I fu 
poſe that they will have proper arms, and = 
thoroughly exerciſed to fire well, and to load 
briſkly. When the legion is drawn up in ordeto 
battle, they will poſt themſelves 4 hundred iy - 
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fifty or two hundred paces in the front, in 
hedges, houſes, thickets, and in all other places 
that ſhall be found proper to poſt them in, ſo 
as to be within reach of firing on the enemy. 
It will be impoſſible for battalions that are ex- 
poſed to their fire, to ſtand it long without be- 
ing prodigiouſly incommoded ; and in that 
caſe, they have no other courſe to take, than 
to retire or advance; for ſhould they ſend any 
party of horſe to diſlodge them, they muſt en- 
counter a ſhower of muſket-balls from them 
Wand the legion, which will force them to fall 
back upon their own infantry with precipita- 
jon, If the enemy retires, the light-armed 
men immediately advance upon them. 
nus the enemy will be in a very dan- 
erous ſituation, the event of which the 
ircumſtances of time and place muſt decide. 
heir only means to get rid of the light- 
med men, will, on the contrary, be, to 
arch up to them, provided the artillery doth 
Wittle execution, and the fire of the battalions 
lo not carry ſo far, nor ſo juſt as theirs. 
hey will in that caſe receive, upon their 
Warch, an incredible fire from the light-armed 
nen; which they will continue, retreating, at 
de lame time, and rallying in the rear, or in 
Ec intervals of the battalions. Hereupon the 
alle begins; and if the legion is forced to 
we way, its retreat is covered by the foot 
nd horſe grenadiers; who, ſhould the enemy 
edifordered by the charge, (which very often 
3 happens 
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happens in ſuch caſes), may alter the face of 
affairs in a moment, and gain a completer vic. 
tory. For it is impoſſible, that a body of 
men that are a little in diſorder, and find 
themſelves attacked by an excellent cavaly 
and good infantry, can rally fo quickly as tg 
withſtand the ſhock. And it is certain, that 
this reaſon obliges the enemy not to diſperſe 
and to advance gently ; by which means the in- 
fantry of the legion can rally with greater fi. 
cility. T9 

If, on the contrary, the legion overturn 
the enemy's infantry, the light-armed men, 
and the foot and horſe grenadiers, advance in- 
mediately through the intervals, and it muſt 
be irreparably loſt : the defeat is total, with- 
out there being any neceſſity for the legion 
to change the leaſt thing in its order of battle 
or of putting itſelf in any diforder whatever, 

There is likewiſe no doubt, but that, by 
means of the light-armed men being poſted il 
the front, the whole army may march and 
move quietly behind them, without the ene 
my being able to diſcover its motions : fat 
the continual and well- adapted fire they wil 
be accuſtomed ro make, will certainly keep of 
the moiſt prying, let them be ever ſo bold; | 
and the ſoldiers being taken up with obſerviugg 
them making their maneuvres and firing 
will not be able to diſtinguiſh the proceeding 
nor poſition of the enemy, and on that 4% 
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count be the more quiet and ſteady in their 
ranks. i 
The legion thus diſpoſed, will have {till great- 
er advantages, which the legionary general 
will know how to make proper uſe of, accor- 
ding as occaſion ſhall require, and which would 
pe too tedious to relate here. What I have 
been ſaying ſufficiently determines the order 
in which it ſhould form, march, make ma- 
iuvres, and fight. 5 
I am of opinion, that there are certain 
principles for drawing up a body of men in 
order of battle, and putting them in the moſt 
advantageous order for the uſe they are de- 
ſigned, and that it is neceſſary they ſhould ne- 
Wicr be departed from. 175 
In the firſt place, Great care ought to be 
taken, that the commanding officer of each 
corps or body of men, be eaſily ſeen and 
heard, and that he may be able to obſerve 
the ſmalleſt motions the officers and ſoldiers 
make that are under his command. 
 Sccondly, That the ſubaltern officers be e- 
qually diſtributed every where, and that there 
always be ſome of them in every place where 
they can be uſeful, in all motions or evolu- 
ions that the corps perform. 
Tbirdly, That thoſe men that meſs and in- 
amp together, be drawn up together in ac- 
on; becauſe, being thereby more intimate, 
aud more cloſely connected with one another, 
"cre will be a wee for them 
4 0193--- to 
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to ſupport and aſſiſt each other reciprocalh. 
Beſides, they will be more afraid of incurring 
the reproaches and ſlurs that would always be 
againſt them, ſhould they behave impropery, 

Fourthly, That all the foldiers be drawn up 
in ſuch a manner as to enable them readily 10 
know again their rank and file, on purpoſe 
that they may, with more expedition, be fo. 
ed again in order of battle, in caſe any 20 
cident ſhould cauſe a diſorder 

In the fifth place, That they be within 1 
proper diſtance, ſo as to be always under the 
eye of the reſpective commanding officers; be. 
_ cauſe they muſt have a greater confidence in 
them, as their good or bad qualifications are 
more known to them, than the others ; and 
as their actions will be by them more ſeverely 
punithed, or more certainly rewarded, 

In the ſixth place, That each body of men 
be divided in ſuch a manner, and its diviſions 
ſo diſtinctly marked, that it may be eaſy fo 
the firſt officer, that ſhall have a right 0 
command the corps, to know them, to di 
tinguiſn them, and put them into motion. 
In the ſeventh place, The beſt and moſt expe 
rienced ſoldiers muſt be poſted in the moſt dam 
gerous places, as in the front-ranks and flank 
which commonly are the leaſt covered, and 
more expoſed than the reſt of the battalion, - 
and are oftentimes the firſt that are unſtead 
and that begin the diſorder, 1 1 
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In ſhort, That the order in which a body 
of men is drawn up, muſt be fixed, and as 
lictle altered as poſſible, in order that every 
body may be the better inſtructed in the dit- 
ferent motions they have to make according 
to the different circumſtances. In conſequence 
of all theſe principles, J give here the order 
Win which it is propoſed a legion is to be drawn 
p. | 2 | | 
J Pirhe cuſtom of calling troops, be they le- 
W cions, regiments, or companies, after the. names 
W of provinces, or commanding, officers, ought 
io be aboliſhed, it being ſubject to change; 
whereby, after a certain time, it can no more 

be diſcovered in hiſtory, which were the 
W troops that ſignalized themſelves by memo- 

rable actions, and thus there will be one mo- 
W tive leſs for emulation. It is more ſimple and 
W convenient to name the legions, regiments, 
W battalions, and even the companies, by the 
%, the ſecond, the third, c. and I ſhall 
henceforth only make uſe of theſe terms. 
[he thirtieth legion will, in time to come, 
be as much known in hiſtory as the firſt ; and 
Je ſhall eaſily call to mind its actions, as ſoon = 
as we ſee or hear it named. It muſt be allow-_ 
ed, that there is ſomething noble and more 
rand in this ſimplicity, than in the cuſtom 
o prevailing, of uſing particular names. 
he firſt regiment of the legion will take 
boſt on the right, the ſecond on the left, the 
hid on the right, and the fourth on 5 
f left, 
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left, as the ſame is now practiſed in poſting 
regiments in brigades. The battalions of the 
fame regiment will take rank in the ſame man- 
ner among themſelves, the companies of the 
fame battalion likewiſe ſo, and the ſquads 
the ſame company in like manner ; by which 
means one may at the firſt view know where 
the third ſquad of the firſt company of the 
ſecond battalion of the fourth regiment is 
poſted, and ſo for the reſt. This is much 
more eaſy to be recollected than particular 
names, which may have a likeneſs to one 
another, or are difficult to be remembered, far 


leſs pronounced ; and it is likewiſe infinitely 


more commodious for him that commands, 


as well as the ſoldier. 


Whenever a legion is drawn up in one of 
battle, the legionary general (the general of 


the legion) and the major poſt themſelves ad- 
vanced fartheſt in front, before the interval of 


the centre; the colonel advanced before the in- 


terval of the two battalions on the right of his 
regiment, and the adjutant near him; the lieu- 
tenant-colonel advanced before the interval of 
the two battalions on the left, and the ſubadju- 


tant near him. If they are the regiments on 


the left, the colonel will be on the left, and the 


lieutenant-colonel on the right. The com. 


mandant of the battalion takes his poſt ad- 


vanced before the centre of his battalion; the 


captain of every company on the right or left 


of the front-rank of his company, according 
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25 it is poſted on the right or left ; the lieu- 
tenant on the other {ide of the captain, on 
the left of the rear-rank of the company ; ex- 
cepting, the lieutenant of the fourth compa- 
ny, who poſts himſelf on the right of the ſe- 
cond rank, and the colours will be his file- 
leader. The lieutenant may thus, in caſe of 
need, take them or defend them. The firſt 
ſerjeants of the two firſt companies will be on 
the right or left of the rear-rank behind their 
captains, in order to be at hand to receive 
W their orders, or fee them executed. The two 
W others will be on the left or right of the third 
rank of their company before their lieutenant, 
for the ſame reaſon as the two firſt ; the firſt 
W {crjcants of the two other companies will be 
Jon the right or left of the ſecond rank of 
cheir companies behind their captain; which 
W vill make a file of officers and ſerjeants be- 
teen the firſt, third, ſecond, and fourth com- 
banies, as may be ſeen by the plan hereunto 
ese 
hbe laſt ſerjeant of the fourth compa- 
ny will be placed on the right of the third 
rank of his company, behind his lieutenant; 
che ſecond ſerjeant of the third company be- 
hind him in the rear-rank, and the lieutenant 
- behind him, out of the ranks. By this means, 
n caſc the battalion is obliged to march by the 
: Tear, there will be an officer advanced before 
e centre, two others in the front-rank, and 
ams on the flanks, for conducting them. 


For 
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For the particular diſpoſition of the ſquads 
the corporals will all be in the front-rank, and 
the lance-corporals in the rear-rank. The ten 
private ſoldiers will be thus divided; the ty 
firſt in the ſecond and third rank, the two 
following in the front-rank, the two next in 
the rear-rank, the two after them in the ſe- 
cond, and the laſt two in the third rank, 


This is a detail of the whole order in which 


a legion is to be drawn up. I take it to be 
founded on principles which ought to deter: 
mine and fix it. There will always be a p. 
quer ordered by each regiment, bur the off- 
cers and private men will join their comps- 
nies till they are called upon for that duty; 
for, in caſe there ſhould be neceſſity for a bo- 

dy of fifty men to march without loſs of time, 
it is to be ſuppoſed it would be for ſome eu 
pedition, on which the light- armed men or 


foot-grenadiers might be ſent. There is a- 


ways plenty of time, unleſs there be a va) 
urgent neceſſity, to order the piquet from tht 
ranks. As for the foot-grenadiers, they vil 


be drawn up in the ſame manner as the bai 


talion- men are, and the horſe-grenadiers wi 


be in two ranks: for, as they will ſeldom bai 


to withſtand the cavalry, but are deſigned t 


fall upon the infantry on its giving way, they 
will throw themſelves more readily among 
them, and get ſooner round them, by bb 


in two ranks, than if they were in thre 


more. The captain and the quartermaſter place 7 
chem(cl'®l 
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themſelves at the head of that half of the 


troop that is on the right, and the lieutenant 
at chat of the other half on the left. The 
drums will be placed upon the flanks of th 
battalions, two on each flanx. 
I ſhall nor ſpeak here of the marches, re- 
views, parades, nor evolutions. I will only men- 
tion, that it appears eſſential to me, in every 
particular, and at all times, to keep to the ſame 
Worder in which the troops are to fight; firſt, 
Wccauſe the changing of it is of no manner of 
Wrvice ; ſecondly, it is much more eaſy, chief- 
Wy for young officers or new-raiſed ſoldiers, to 
now again their places in caſe of diforder, 
Wor on rallying, it they are never uſed to any 
ther bur them. Beſides, it is dangerous to 
Wincw them any thing that is uſeleſs in war, 
Pecauſe after a long peace they know nothing 
Fut that, and will make a practice of it. 
Hence it is that we have ſuch a great number 
f corps that are good for little elſe but re- 
eus and parades; and which nevertheleſs are 
de uſe of in the day of action. OS 
As for the front of the camp, its extent is 
ed by the ground a legion, formed in order 
WP battle, takes up. I believe this to be the 
ily rule which ought to be followed, in 
aking out the particular camp of a body of 
Pen, becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed that they 
= be attacked there, and have occaſion to 
em and fight at the head of their camp, and 
5 herefore that it would be dangerous for them, 


D 
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ſhould they be either too much crouded, a 
too much extended on their ground. It is on 
this account very eſſential, to have regard t 
the decreaſe of the troops in a campaign, in 
order to contract their camp; which may be 
done by making the double {treets narrowe;, 
when their depth is well proportioned to the 
extent of the front. In my opinion, theres 
not ſufficient attention paid to this article; 
and I cannot well underſtand, for what re 
ſon one hundred and ten paces are common] 
allowed for the front of the camp of a battz 
lion, including therein its interval. The 
ground a ſingle man takes up in order df 
battle, is uſually about two feet; and a 
our propoſed battalions have fifry-three men 
in front, each ought to have an extent of one 
hundred and ſix feet, every ſmall interva 
twenty feet, as I have already obſerved, and 
every great one forty; which will make ont 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety-ſix feet fat 
the ſixteen battalions, two hundred and forij 
for the twelve ſmall intervals, one hundrel 
and ſixty for the four great ones, includin} 
that on the left of the legion; in all, iv 
thouſand and ninety-ſix feet for the wholf 
ſpace, computing from the right of the lego 
to the right of the next that joins it; which 
ought to be the extent of the front of "il 
camp. As the regiments are entirely alike, " 
will be ſufficient to point out the camp of 4 3 
lingle one. The company of the geld I 
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will incamp alone on the right of the regiment, 
as is now practiſed ; the company of light- 
armed men will incamp in the ſame manner 
on the left, the firſt battalion on the right, 
the ſecond on the left; and the companies 
will all incamp, juſt as they are placed in the 
I order of battle; obſerving likewiſe, that, in 
the regiments and battalions on the left, the 
left will always be the poſt of honour. The 
companies of battalion-men will incamp two 
and two, with the rear of their tents towards 
each other; which, with the derached com- 
panies of grenadiers and light-armed men, will 
form nine double ſtreets ; each of which will 
be thirty-ſix feet wide, and fix feet more to 
the ſtreet in the centre : ſeven feet will be 
allowed for the pitching of the tents of each 
detached company, and ſixty feet for the 

great interval; which makes, e 


os ; Feet. 
For nine double ſtreets, = — 328 
For eight ſpaces of ground for pitching 5 
the rents of ſixteen companies, in- 
camping two and two, with their 
rears or boots towards each other, 120 
For the two detached companies, in- | 
camping with the boots of their 
tents facing each other, - — 14 
For the great interval, - - = 60 


Total of a regiment, 8 524 
And of a legion, - 2096 
712 which 
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which is preciſely the ground it rakes up in 
order of battle. 

The company of horſe-prenadiers will in- 
camp, and form one double ſtreet, ten pace 


behind the kitchens in the rear of the centre 


of the regiment : it will be forty-two feet 
wide, from one horie to the other, and twen- 
ty-five paces deep; by means of which they 
will be able ro form in the rear of the centre 
of the regiment, when they take their arms, 
The kitchens will be next to thoſe of the {q. 
diers; the officers tents in the rear and aſide: 
the bells of arms and the colours will be 
placed in the ordinary manner. 

By this diſpoſition, a legion will rake up, 
from the right to the left, two thouſand and 


ninety. ix feet; and ſix eee at the rate 
of two hundred and ſeventy feet each, and 


ſixty tor their interval, as is given them al 
preſent, will occupy but one thouſand nine 
hundred and eighty feet, though they ar 


more numerous in ſerjeants, grenadiers, ſoldier 


and drums, by two hundred and forty men. 
If there is a neceſſity to outflank the ene 
my's battalions, the intervals are only to be ei. 


larged *, which is a maneuvre great battalion 
cannot make in preſence of the enemy : i 


troops of horſe may alſo be detached to he- 


raſs the enemy on their flanks ; which is im⸗ 


poſſible to be done with the infantry © on iht 
footing it is at preſent. 


dee plate 13. fig. 41. 8 2 
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Laſtly, great advantages may be drawn 
from theſe maneuvres, and ſeveral others. 


* 


© 
F 
Of the formation and expence of the 
Legions. 


Said, in the beginning of the ſecond part 
of this treatiſe, that it is neceſſary to look 
out for eaſy and ready methods, agreeable to 
the genius of the nation, and that will at the 
lame time have the effect required. 3 
I think I have proved, that the legion 
has theſe qualities. It remains for me, to 
ſnew the facility and quickneſs with which 
it may be formed, and that the changing our 
regiments into legions may be caſily executed, 
during the ſhort interval between the end of 
this campaign and the beginning of the next. 
What will be till more ſurpriſing, is, that the 
King will fave conſiderably in the expence his 
French Infantry coſt him. 8 85 
As it is to be ſuppoſed, that the King, in 
he preſent circumſtances, will increaſe his ar- 
my rather than leſſen it; I ſhall give a plan 
Jof che change that is to be made of our hun- 
died and ſixty-two battalions into thirty le- 
Bons; which very nearly makes out the ſame 
5 quantity 
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quantity of infantry, and an augmentation 
almoſt equivalent to the number of horſe-gre- 
nadiers. 1 1 
It ſeems to me, that the cleareſt way of re- 
preſenting to one's ſelf the plan, will be, by 
drawing up a ſtate of all the different con. 
miſſions and ranks that will be in the legions, 
and of ſuch as now ſubſiſt in our regiment, 
By this means, it will be ſeen at firſt fight 
how great the number of favours is, which the 
King, by this new diſpoſition, will have an op- 
portunity to diſpole of, and how many men, 
what kind and rank, the augmentation vil 
conſiſt of. _ 1 
It will be ſeen, by the annexed plan, that 
our hundred and ſixty-two battalions, making 
out in all but 110,970, and the thirty legions 
being 116,190 men ſtrong, by augmenting 
our companies of battalion- men two men each, 
our regiments would have the number for form- 
ing our legions, wanting only thirty-ſix men; 
which may be looked upon as ſufficient and 
equivalent. As for the officers, though it 
ſeems that three hundred and fifty-five mult be 
reduced, this reform ought to be regarded 45 
none at all, becauſe it will naturally take place, 
by not filling up the vacant commiſſions at the 
end of the campaign. Four hundred and 
twenty-four captains will be promoted to 
higher ranks, and one hundred and ſixty- ſexen = 
lieutenants appointed to . vacant companies? 


by which means, about the tenth part - . 
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officers that are now in the King's ſervice will 
advance one ſtep. 


There are required, for making up each le- 


| gion (ſuppoſing an augmentation was made of 


wo men per company) five battalions and two 


fix companies“, eighteen battalion-men, and 
eighteen grenadiers. The laſt legion will re- 
cruit thirty-ſix men more than the other, to 
make up the complement. If, at the ſame 
time, the King ſhould approve and order this 


project to be put in execution, it would be 
Jeaſy, and very neceſſary, to give in, before the 


month of December, a circumſtantial plan of 
the meaſures that ought to be taken for this 


diſpoſition, and which ought to be relative to 
the actual poſition of the troops on the fron- 


tiers ; inſomuch that every thing may be con- 
certed and diſpoſed for the filling up of all 
theſe commiſſions before the i ſt of December, 
the ordinances be given out during the firſt fif- 
teen days of that month, and the whole change 


be executed on the 1ſt of January 1745. If 


it ſhould pleaſe the King to make a more con- 
ſiderable augmentation in the troops, this 
would not be any more difficult to be brought 


about. They muſt begin, by cauſing the cap- 
tains of the battalions recruit the number of 


nen which ſhould be neceſſary to augment the 


. In 1744, the battalions conſiſted of 17 companies, VIZ. 


b companies of fuſileers, at 40 men each, and one company 
9 grenadiers at 45 · ; 


infantry ; 


ifchs of another, which may be eſtimated at 
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infantry; and, in conſequence thereof, the 
legions could be formed in the manner as has 


been before mentioned. 


Concerning the expence, as it is requiſite 
to compare that which the legions will come 
to, with that which the regiments at preſent 


coſt ; I find the treating of this article much 
more difficult than any other; becauſe there 
is nothing fo obſcure, nor ſo perplexing, 
the diſtribution of the military finances in 
France; inſomuch that many regiments have 
been obliged to take ſkilful clerks out of offi 
ces, making them their adjutants, in order to 
diſentangle their affairs and accounts: And as 
for the general adminiſtration, there is not one 
clerk in the war-office, that is charged with 
this branch, let him be ever ſo underſtanding, 
experienced, and capable, who doth not him- 
ſelf acknowledge, that he is every moment 
put to a ſtand by new difficulties, and that it 
is almoſt impoſſible the preſent ſervice can be 
without ſuch perplexities. By this new regir 
lation, matters will become infinitely more 
clear and better ſettled, the adminiſtration and 
diſtribution of the finances be ſimple and ealy, 
and remain ſuch, equally in time of peace ot 

I have, in ſpeaking of the officers, givel 
thoſe reaſons that engaged me for allowing 
them a larger pay than they enjoy at prelent: 
it is from the ſame motive, that I propoſe to 


augment conſiderably the pay of the ney 
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who is to have a mate under him, and like- 
wiſe that of the chaplain: it is alſo on that 
account, that I propoſe an allowance to be 
made to the drum-major, and another to the 
drum of every company, out of the King's 
pocket, to the end, that every captain being 
thus no more obliged to every idle expence, 
may enjoy his whole pay ; which, as the caſe 
now ſtands, is conſiderably diminiſhed in cer- 
Wain regiments, | 

W lt is likewiſe propoſed to reduce the pro- 


being never filled up, and abſolutely uſeleſs 
to us. = f 
I have joined a table of the pay of a legion 


In its detail, of the expence for horſes for the 
Worle-grenadiers ; becauſe the price varies ex- 
rremely according to the time and places; and 
I ſpeak in this detail of the expence of a 
Wike body of dragoons, this article is not ne- 
eſſary to the calculation I am going to make. 


ons, are paid as follows. 


The ninety-ſeven regiments, or 162 batta- 


= 
ON 2 
3 
x 
5 7 1 
FE 
8 
1 


Wroſts and quartermaſters; theſe employments 


Win time of peace. I have mentioned nothing, 


4 
b 
| 


U n | Seven 


Mee ' 
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| ; | Livres. 

Seven regiments, of four battalions each, coſt 3,510,019 
Ninety battalions, commanded by colonels, coſt T1,448,72 
Forty-four battalions, that have no colonels, coſt $3,437,764 


Thirty-three provoſts places coſt - - 46,2 
Eight regiments of dragoons coſt — 11 
ERGY 7 | 21,835,921 
Beſides, there are a great many penſions afhxed to 
foot-regiments, of which 1 could not learn the ex- 
act ſam ; alſo a great number of routes for the re- 
cruits of the dragoons, which, if this regulation 
takes place, will ceaſe ; I ſhall eſtimate theſe at 16405 
9 $2,000,000 
From which dedu& the expence of a legion, accor- 
ding to the former calculation, - - - 19,346,080 


Balance, 35306 


Thus, when we have compared the tou 
expence of ninety- ſeven regiments of infant 
and eight regiments of dragoons for one year, 
and the charge of the legion for the ſame 
time, there is a balance or ſaving on the {it 
of the legion of 2,653,960 livres. 
But as no pay will be allowed to offices 
during the time of their abſence, unlels it l 
to captains and lieutenants that are a-recrult| 
ing, and others in extraordinary caſes ; lui 
poſing that all the colonels ſerve two moni 
per annum, this will fave 360, ooo livres. And 5 
I believe 1 ſhall not carry my caculation [00 
far in eſtimating this article at Liv. 74% f 
Which joined to the above differ- M 
ence of - - = =«<-  » na 3 


of gt wg 
Py 

Ky: 
xe 


Will make a ſaving of = _ - 3,400,008 
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The ninety-ſeven regiments of infantry and 
eight of dragoons, make in all 116,970 men 
of infantry ; and by this calculation the thirty 
Degions, by retrenching from the above num- 

ber, 120 quartermaſters of horſe-grenadiers, 
What are not reckoned in the regiments of dra- 
Woo0ns, make in all 116,070 men. By this 
Wcalculation the thirty legions will have nine 
W:undred men leſs than the regiments whoſe 
W-xpence I have been computing. Thus I ſhall 
timate the expence for the nine hundred men 
In the legionary footing at Liv. 150,000 
Wcmains for the whole difference 3,050,000 


which ſaving makes out more than the ſeventh 
Dort of all the expence of the troops in que- 
on, notwithſtanding that there are large 
ppointments, and their pay in general conſi- 
erably augmented. 
As for the pay in war, the calculating it 
ora legion will be very eaſy and plain. It 
propoſed to allow it the ſame pay in winter 
in ſummer, and that, in the month of Ja- 
aary every year, all the legions that have 
Wade the preceding campaign, that is to ſay, 
5 he ſtaff, enſigns, ſurgeons, and chaplains, the 
altenants of the foot-grenadiers, battalion- 
en, and light-armed men, ſhall receive four 
onths pay, to ſerve them inſtead of camp- 
upage and utenfilss 


U u 2 The 
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Livre, 
The captains of horſe-grenadiers will have 4000 
Ther Heutenne - " 
The quartermaſter EIN - 2000 


The captain of foot-grenadiers - = 600 

The captain of the light-armed men = 600 

The captains of the battalion- men for re- 
cruiting, camp-equipage, and utenſils I000 


The forage during the winter will be fur 
niſhed on the following footing : 


SF. 2 % "TS ? „ 
7 G 3 r — o p 
N FI D . 1 
EST, . "IO * e Evens 
* * 8 * of LAT \* 4s, Ov 


Ration. 
To a general „„ 
a major - e - T0 
an adjutant — 3 
a ſubadin kant WE. 
a colonel — OT «8, ol 
a lieutenant-colonel - 3 
the commandant of a battalion 3 
an enfign — = - — 4 
a ſurgeon 5 . PN 
a ſurgeon's mate = 1 
a chaplain 5 — 
To a captain of horſe-grenadiers > = ol 
a lieutenant = - „ ʒrVͥ 
a quartermaſter - ER 
aà grenadier Ee > 28 
ts a captain of foot-grenadiers, batta- 
lion-men, or light-armed men 
a licutenant - 2 * 


99 
” =» 
0 3 
. 
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During the courſe of a campaign, the grena- 
Jers and ſoldiers will have bread and meat on 
the ſame footing they receive it now. It were 
to be wiſhed, that the deductions for the meat 
were as little burdenſome to the grenadiers as 
to the ſoldiers. As for the officers, they will 
have leave to take the ſaine number of rations 
Jof bread as the King gives them now, in pay- 
ing for them as the ſoldiers at the rate of two 
% per ration, the deduction whereof will be 


ay. 
b 1 is uſeleſs to make a general calculation of 
What this augmentation will amount to in time 
W of war; becauſe it depends on the number of 
egions employed in the field. It is on this 

account, and becauſe I have not collected all 
{nc neceſſary materials, nor have I time now for 
ſach a taſk, that I ſhall not make a compari- 
lon between the expence of the legions in time 
Wo! war, and that of the regiments: but it is 


much more conſiderable than in time of peace; 
becauſe the number of officers is leſs, the bri- 
ades are ſtronger, there are no field or ſtaff 
Woſticers of dragoons, and there is not one 
W-ouble commiſſion, as is common at preſent. 


e, and particular majors. Colonel-brigadieri 
. l 1 N | 989 0 8 
ee alſo pay for both theſe capacities; in 
much that a brigadier-colonel of infantry has 
e FO 2" 


| rade by the treaſurer of the army from their 


W<aly to be perceived, that the ſaving will be 


ch are the majors of regiments, chiefs of bri- 


.. 
= , 


r 


fix and twenty rations of forage a-day, whilf 
a marechal de camp has but twenty. 

Laſtly, It is evident, that the expence of the 
legions will be much inferior, and much clexr. 
er than that of the regiments, and the gene. 
ral adminiſtration of the funds provided for 
them, much more plain and eaſy. 

The legions will beſides have many other 


advantages, which uſe will make appear, and 


which their very circumſtances don't allow me 
at preſent ſufficient time to particularize. It 
is certain, that ſuch a revolution in the infan- 


try, the very moment that it is carried into 
execution, will raiſe again a ſpirit among the 


officers, make them apply cloſe to the ſervice, 


Tevive their emulation and ambition; and! 


dare even aſſert, that the effects of it will be 
perceived from the very beginning of the next 
campaign. e 


L =... 1 6&6 8 | 
Marſhal Saxe to the Chevalier Folard. 
Cap under Courtray, Auguſt 11. 1744 
Received, my dear Chevalier, the lette 

with which you honoured me of the 2d of 
this month. The marks of your remel-l 
brance flatter me infinitely, and I ſhould think 
myſelf happy to have you with me; but y® 
know, my dear Chevalier, theſe things do "% 


depend on us. I could wiſh, if it aha 
; 1 103% 
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able, to have in my army many officers like 
im who defended the cafine of Moſkolini, 
and aſſure you I ſhould eſteem them much. 
The enemies intended to catch me here; 
Put having learned that I had cauſed patch 
pp the old fortifications, and added ſome pa- 
fades to the body of the place, and barriers 
o the gates, they changed their mind. They 
Wave cunningly enough taken a very impru- 
ent ſtep, marching by their left, between my 
Wank and the river Scheld. I was informed at 
joht, and marching by break of day to cut 
hem in two, I got intelligence at the ſtone- 
ridge, at ſeven o'clock in the morning, that 
Whcy had all paſſed the rivulet by ſix, having 
narched the whole night. They are gone to 
Wicamp on the plain of Cizoint. I have pro- 
WJ id Liſle with every neceſſary for a good de- 
Wence; and I have continued here, ſuſpecting 

heir deſign to be, to force me to return to 
ir own territories, and not live upon the 
roduct of theirs. I have ſent M. du Cheyla 
ih twenty-three ſquadrons, to lie under Liſle, 
nd cauſed the Count d' Eſtrèes, who was at 
laubeuge with eighteen ſquadrons, advance 
nder Douay, to keep them in awe, and hin- 
er their ſending detachments over the E- 
ape and the Deulle, to haraſs the country. 
lis method has anſwered hitherto ; none of 
ber troops have paſſed theſe two rivers, 
3 fear of being cut off by the two 
Jop. 


We 


ET EE RAM 


We have been eight days in theſe po. 
tions; how it will end, I know not. They dare 
not, by advancing farther, leave me between 
them and their ovens, which are at Tourny, 
Mean time I live upon their country; which 
I think is pretty well for one who is only on 

the defenſive. | 
Adieu, my dear Chevalier ; I embrace you 
with all my heart. Favour me ſometime 

with your letters. on 

LE CoMTE DE Sax, 


Marſhal Count Saxe to Count d' Argenſo, 


8 8 Paris, February 25. 1750. 
A Grecable to his Majeſty's intentions, which 
you acquainted me with, I repaired to 

the Invalidt, and have ſeen there the di- 
ferent detachments aſſembled to perform 
their exerciſe. The detachment of guard 
which M. de Bombelles has diſciplined 
marches the beſt, and goes through the er 

erciſe with the moſt grace. The exercil 


1 1 1 „ „ w 


tient method of priming, in order to ſubſti- 
tute this in its place. 

The exerciſe which the Duke de Broglio 
has introduced in his detachment, is a copy 
of that of the Pruſſians. Cartridge-boxes and 
priming-horns ſhould not be allowed to that 
detachment, if any alteration is to be made in 
his infantry. I am not for making the {words 
be wore like hangers ; the method introduced 

. de Bombelles, is the belt and leaſt trouble- 
ome in all our infantry. . 
Alſace has the true Pruſſian exerciſe. It is 
1 miſtake to believe, that ſhort firelocks are 
equiſite for executing it; ours are well made, 
nd ſerve the purpoſe. 

The exerciſe of Beauvoiſis is very fine, and 
xtremely well executed. But to tell you that 
t is the beſt, would be taking upon me the 
ſecilon of a very important queſtion. That 
ranch, which too indifferent an attention is 
ven to in France, has for many years em- 
loved the thoughts and application of the 
not able military men in Europe. It can- 
ot be denied, that the King of Pruſſia's ſuc- 
& againſt troops, which, for theſe fifty years, 
ae always been at war, and have been look- 
upon as good troops, cannot be aſcribed to 
ly other thing, than that application, and the 
xclency of their diſcipline and exerciſe. 
The choice of exerciſe, therefore, is not at 
A Matter of indifterence. They have in 
ulia made it their buſineſs thoſe forty years, 
AX with 


[ 
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with an uninterrupted application; and tj 
reigns of two kings, who always beſtowed thy 
greateſt attention on the military, have beg 
entirely taken up about it, with the afliſian 
of their generals, whom no object of inter 
or pleaſure can divert from the duty and fun: 
tions they are charged with. 
The different motions of exerciſe, wic 
are to be performed in open ranks and fi, 
are relative to the manner of making an: 
tack or charge, when the battalions are in 
cloſe ranks and files, which is the poſition the 
ought to be in when they are formed for t- 
gaging. At their exerciſes on reviews aud 
parades, the officers muſt all be on the front 
of the battalion, and then rhe ranks and fis ae 
open; but when they are cloſed ro cloſe order, 
the officers muſt be in their ranks, and only 
one officer before rhe battalion. 
The ſecond part of the letter with which 
you have honoured me, regards the queſtion 
Whether the officers ought to be placed in ths 
ranks, or on the front of the battalion? It | 
certain, that we always loſe, by the fire of 01 
own ſoldiers, a great number of our officen 
in caſe they are on the front of the bartalio! 
eſpecially in the firſt engagements after a loi 
peace. In the ſecond place, when the office! 
are not placed in the ranks, they do not co 
cern themſelves ſo much with their diviſions 
and the major, or thoſe that command, cal 


not diſtinguiſh the diviſions, on account þ 
| | che 


heir not being marked out by the ſpontoons ; 


nd unevenneſs of ground, they mix, thoſe 
hat command cannot readily perceive where 
he fault lies; the ſubaltern officers are like- 
viſe not maſters of their men, and cannot pre- 
ent their firing ; which is a point of the 


hat fire in the preſence of the enemy, 1s un- 
lone, in caſe that which is oppoſite to it pre- 
erves its fire; and this is the reaſon, why thoſe 
hat underſtand their buſineſs well, make the 
Idiers carry their firelocks ſhouldered ; be- 
aſe it is more eaſy to prevent their firing, 
hen they have their firelocks on their ſhoul- 
lers, than when they reſt them on their left 
ms, or march up to the enemy with their 
rms preſented to the front, which is a more 


"le the reaſon, why the officers are obliged 


dey prevent the ſoldiers from doing it; where- 
had they firelocks, they might be the firſt 
fring, and the ſoldiers would imitate them; 
cauſe there is but one ſingle ſhot required, 
I the preſence of the enemy, for making a 
atalion, a brigade, a line, nay a whole co- 
Wn, fire. There are but too many inſtances 
could alledge, to prove this, and our mil!- 
Ty men cannot deny it. My duty will not 
Wow me to flatter, in a matter of fo great im- 
Mance as this is. I am obliged to ſay, that 


U 
l 


Shs as 


nd when it happens, that, by their moving 


reateſt conſequence. For any body of men 


langerous manner of advancing. This is like- 


0 have ſpontoons ; for, as they cannot fire, 


XK 2 our 


| 
| 


our infantry, though the moſt valiant in Fu. 
rope, is not in a condition to ſuſtain a charg 
in a field, where infantry of leſs valour, bit 
better exerciſed and diſpoſed for a charge, can 
come up with it. The ſucceſs we have ij 
battles cannot be aſcribed but to mere hazard 
or the ability of our generals, in reducing 
battles to certain points, or attacks of poſts 
where the ſole valour of the troops, and their 
reſolute firmneſs commonly carry it, if the g- 
neral knows to make his diſpoſitions accor- 
dingly, that is to ſay, in a manner to be abe 
to ſupport the attacks. But this is a thing 
which cannot always be done, and which the 
general of the enemy can prevent you from 
doing, if he has capacity, and knows your 
faults and his advantages. Whar I advance 

here can be made good by proofs. 
At the battle of Hockſtet, twenty-two bal 
talions that were in the centre threw awaſ 
their fire, and were diſperſed by three ſquz 
drons of the enemy that paſſed the morals It 
their front. On the other hand, the enem) 
were repulſed by the troops in the village d 
Blenheim, who di d not ſurrender, till after thel 
own armies had retired and abandoned them. 
Luzara in Italy was an action where the ene 

my were retrenched. 7 
Ramillies, a battle in open plain. 

Denain was an attack of a poſt. 
At Malplaquet, thoſe troops that were fl 
open plain gave way; thoſe that were * 
| POLE 
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poſted, maintained their ground for a long 
time, and made the allies horſe ſuffer conſi- 
derabl7). D Fx 

Parma was an affair decided by the atrack 
of the enemy's poſts. WS 

Dettingen, a battle in open plain. yy 

At Fontenoy, the troops that were in the 
plain gave way 3 thoſe that were poſted, main- 
rained their ground. 

Raucoux was an attack of poſts only. Tho? 
there was a great plain, the poſts alone were 
attacked, | 
Lawfeld was a battle in open plain, reduced 


to the attack of poſts. 3 
It is therefore a great defect in any infantry, 
to be capable of acting only in certain diſpo- 
ſuions. This opinion will certainly meet with 
oppoſition: but I doubt much, if we have 
many generals ſo enterpriſing as to undertaxe 
to march, in an open plain, a body of infantry 
in fight of a numerous cavalry, and to flatter 
hemſelves that they could be able to main- 
ain their ground for ſeveral hours, with fif- 
feen or twenty battalions, in the midſt of an 
amy, as the Engliſh did at Fontenoy, with- 
Ut either throwing away their fire, or even 
tering their countenance, notwithſtanding 
all the attacks our cavalry could make upon 
en. Theſe are things we have all ſeen; 
it {lf-love forbids the mention of it, becauſe 
e well know our incapacity to imitate them. 


'The 


20 GEES 


The Romans, differing in this article from 
all the other nations on earth, made the yr. 
feſſion of arms their conſtant ſtudy ; and x; 
ſoon as they perceived methods ſuperior tg 
their own, they renounced them, and adopted 
the others. Hannibal having found out the 
defects of his infantry, formed them into le 
gions, arming them, and making them engage 
after the manner of the Romans; and victon, 
at Cannz, was the reward of his prudence. 

As to my choice of the different exerciſe 
of the ſeveral detachments, which the King 
has done me the honour to aſk my opinion of, 
I muſt own I prefer that of Alſace. My res- 
ſons for this choice can hardly be contained in 
a letter, and a memorial on this ſubject would 
only pave the way to a kind of writing which 
mult be tireſome to you, and which I ſhould 
chuſe to be diſpenſed with. 


<< 


SCHEME, ſhewing the pay of all the 
different ranks in a legion, with the total 
expence for one year. 


Pay per annum of the ſtaff· oſſicers of a legion. 


| Lavres, 
1 general of the legion, - „ — 12,000 
I major, - „„ „ - - 6,000 
4 colonels | - - - — 14, 400 
4 Ucutenant- colonels g 12,000 
15 commandants of battalions = - 38,400 
WT 4 adjutants = - - . - 7,200 
4 ſubadjutants, - - - - 2,880 
16 enſigns, - - - - 5, 760 
—— ns. - - — 1,200 
1 ſurgeon's mate, — „ * 600 
[1 chaplain, - - , Wie 900 
1 drum-major, 1 1 - 240 


Pay per annum of a troop of horſe grenadiers. 


| Livres. 
I captain, LD, — - — 1,620 
1 lieutenant, = - - 8 s_ 720 
I quartermaſter, Ws - EE rs if 

W 4 brigadiers, WIE Bw „ 540 

44 private horſe-grenadiers, eee Oe 
1 drum, | 83 - . Mm MO. 126 
Stock-purſe for the troop, - - '» 0 
Remounting fund, e - - 1,100 


Sum, = 10,349 


Total expence of one legion per annum. 


| Livres. 

Pry of the ſtaff- officer s „ 
of 4 troops of horſe - grenadiers, - — 41,396 
of 4 companies of foot-grenadiers, „„ 
of 4 companies of light- armed men, „ 
of 64 companies of battalion- men, - $58,080 

Exyence of one legion, - - - 773,008 
ol 30 legions, - - 223,190,240 


Pay 
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Pay per annum of a. company of foot- renadiers, a com 
| bght-armed men, and a company of as. 


I captain, . 
1 lieutenant, - - 
2 ſetjeants, - 
4 corporals, - - 
4 lance-corporals, = - 
40 private men, - - 
x drum, - "8 


Stock-purſe of the company, 


5 mens pay for inliſting- money, 


Fund for marching recruits, 


uy $1 


A legion is compoſed of ſtaff- officers, four troops of horſe-e: : 


The annual expence of a Legion. 


attalion- men. 
Foot- gre- Light-arm- 
nadiers. | ed men. 
Livres. Livres. 
1440 720 
+... 540 
432 396 
612 540 
540 408 
4680 3960 
144 120 
795 795 
585 495 
oO oO 
9948 | Bogo 


Battalion. 
men, 
Livrez 
1200 
540 
396 
540 
405 
3900 
13 
195 


495 
200 


— — 
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nadiers, four companies of foot-grenadiers, four companies o 


light-armed men, and ſixty-four companies of battalion-men. I 
total expence of a legion as in the preceding page. 


The money mentioned in the above eſtimates is French ling 
about 10; d. Sterling cach, 23 of which, according to the neal 


calculation, make a pound Sterling. When we, by this rule, 


duce the pay of thirty legions, or 516,190 men, to Britiſh nun 


it gives L. 1,008,271 : 6: 1 Sterling, being the total amount 4 
weir pay or one year, or rather 360 days, as they divide dag 


year into twelve months, each month thirty days, which df 
off five days fix hours; but this way of reckoning regard wi 


military payments. 


We muſt further remark, that the ſum- total of our tables do] 
In ſumming up lt 


not agree with that in the. original tables. 


whole, they have omitted ſeveral articles, ſuch as, the ren 


ing- fund for harſe-grenadiers, and the fund for marching recruj 1 
theſe two articles alone amount, in one year, for the thirty | YN 
gions, to 516,000 livres, (above half a million of their wong | 
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